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A Lesson 
In Tennis Ball 
Anatomy 


This is a tennis ball clinic. 
We want to show you why 
Goodrich Tennis Balls are 
more responsive, accurate 
and put more into yourgame. 


Note carefully these three 
crowning points of su- 
perwority: 


Heaviest, closest 
woven cover used on 
any ball. 


A cover doubly pro- 
tected against loosen- 
ing—understitched on 
by hand and insepa- 
rably cemented. 


A rubber center that 
stays lively under 
smashing play. 


You may find good covers else- 
where, or rubber centers that stay 
lively. But if you want to be sure 
that you have all three—if you 
would put the utmost into your 
game with an accurate, responsive 
ball that lasts longer, you'll play 
Goodrich Tennis Balls. 

Try a pair—if your dealer can't 
supply you, drop us a card. Approved 
by 0. S. NL. TL As 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires 
Factories: Akron, Ohio 
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100,000 Shots lefever 


were fired through this Ithaca at H N OF 
the Du Pont Shooting School at ' QUALITY 
Atlantic City in 1916. That’s 

more than most men would 











shoot a gun in 200 years. This 


Ithaca 


is still in perfect order, still 
the favorite gun at the Du 
Pont School, still good for a 
million shots. 


Catalog FRE E—double 
guns $24.00 up; single trap 
guns $85.00 up. 


Ithaca Gun Company 


Box 10, Ithaca, New York Ne. 110 eae ng eM N.Y. 


SLEEP ON AIR 


WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


EQUIPPED WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET you 
CAN SLEEP ON A PILE OF ROCKS AND BE COMFORTABLE 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS 


Recommended by the Forest 
Service, Campers, Physicians’ 
Invalids, Tuberculosis Patients 
and Sportsmen everywhere, A 
warm, comfortable, dry bed. 
Wind, rain, cold and moisture 
<x; S| proof. Packs 6x25. We make 
yt’a air goods for home, camp, yacht, 
m2 canoe, etc. 


Wy 4 SS Write for Catalogue C. 
Y Successors to the 


Es - Metropolitan Air Goods Co. 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING CO., ATHOL, MASS. 
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Price of 


, Rifle as shown 


$40.00 


Peep sight, extra, $3.00 


Newton Rifles are of the Mauser 
bolt-action type, refined and 
improved. They are of “stream- 
line” design throughout, coming 
up to American ideas of what a 
rifle should be in smoothness of 
lines, perfection of balance, and 
quickness of working. 


This type of action is the only 
one which will satisfactorily 
handle modern high-velocity 
ammunition. 


As we build it, it is the strongest and 
safest rifle action made, Under no 
circumstances can it be fired when 
it is not fully locked. 


148-page Catalog and Handbook for 
Riflemen, including the most complete 
Ballistics Tables printed, sent for 
stamp. 


Deliveries of Newton Rifles are now 
ing made. 





Newton Rifles, Rifling, and Cartridges 


A Combination Unequalled for 
Energy and Accuracy at Long 
Game-Shooting Ranges. 


Newton 
Segmental 
Rifling. Easierto 
clean and shoots 
better than any 
other. 


The Newton Series of Cartridges 
arranged in the order of their rela- 
tive power are shown below. 2g"svins* 


What counts is the blow delivered, out 
where the gameis. Muzzle velocity 
alone is but one of two necessary 
factors. Proper bullet weight 

is the other. This, the New- 


rae nO) 
N.A.CO. 


90-grain bullet—3103f.s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 yds., 1247 ft. lbs. 
More powerful at this distance than any other .22 at the muzzle of the rifle. 


30 U.S.GOVT 06 
Ne On) 


172-grain bullet—2700 f,s. velocity. The best cartridge made for rifles using 
U, S. Govt. '06 ammunition. 


.256 NEWTON 
N.A.CO. 


bullet—3000 f. s., muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 yards, 1932 ft. 
be The cartridge for any game found in the United States. 


.30 NEWTON 
N.A.CO. 


ge + grain bullet—3000 f. s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 yards, 2287 ft. 


Unnecessarily powerful for deer. Kadiak bear ammunition. 


.35 NEWTON 
N.A.CO. 


250-grain bullet—2975 f. s., muzzle velocity. aevien at 100 yards, 4175 ft. 


lbs., at 300 yards, 2975. Elephant and rhino ammunition eietly, and not 
intended for game such as deer. 


Get the rifle with the punch where the game is. 


This means, ‘‘Get a Newton.”’ 


NEWTON ARMS CO., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Why not step through SUN SET S gateway? 


> —\71UST NOW, IN THE SEASON OF SNOW-SHOVELS, FROZEN 
pipes and chilblains, SUNSET will bring into your home the 
fragrance of California's balmy winter air. A little later, when 
the August moon caresses your perspiring brow, SUNSET will 
bring to you the cool breezes of Puget Sound, the murmur 
of the pines, the roar of the waterfalls of the Rockies, the Sierras and 

the Cascades. 


You cannot keep in touch with the region that elected the President 
without reading SUNSET! Let’s get acquainted. 


Let’s see if those Eastern munition profits are made of real 
money. Sign the coupon on the right. Delay is expensive. 
It cost England the Dardanelles, Serbia and Rumania. 
Sign and mail the coupon NOW. 


Sunset 


The National Magazine of the West 


Our well equipped Service Bureau is in a position 
to give you information on ell questions pertain- 
ing to all parts of the Far West. This service 

is free to our subscribers. SUNSET is 15 
cents at all news-stands. 
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; Pe Ready inaminute. Costs little more than a tent and two 

poate ‘ cots—is much handier— weighs about the same—folds up 
Stop Paying Hotel Bills on the running board neat and compact. Fits any late 
S Sl ° the G d model car, touring or roadster. Affords all the privacy 
top Sleeping on the Ground and comfort of your best bed at home. 


The Eveready Auto Bed will quickly save its cost in Hotel 
Bills alone. It enabies you to stop when and where you 
wish— forget hotel bills and uncleanly lodgings—sleep warm 
and dry and up off the ground on fishing and camping trips. 
It is the most comfortable, convenient, durable and inex- 
pensive sleeping equipment ever devised for motorists. 


Write today for full particulars. 


STOLL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3315 WALNUT STREET, DENVER, COLO. 


Re - 
. 




















ARE YOU RELOADING? 


| SEND US 
THE NAME AND CALIBER 
OF YOUR RIFLE. 





Rifle Smokeless Division 
E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Now Made at Bristol,Ct, 


_ by Horton Mfg.Co, 
wy makers of the 


Famous 


I 


“ Steel Fishing Re mF 


HAT name MEEK on a Reel has come to mean the 

[same as Tiffany on a ring, or New-Departure on a 
Coaster-Brake or ‘‘Bristol’’ on a Steel Fishing Rod. 

Such a high reputation does not come to a name merely by adver- 

tising. Every individual piece bearing the name must have such 
decided superiority of material, design and workmanship, and the 
house manufacturing the article must be so fair, liberal and trustworthy, 
that the public will come to know the name as the synonym of satisfaction. 


The No. 33 Meek “‘Blue Grass”’ Reel 


shown in the picture above, is beyond a doubt the best $7.50 reel that has 
ever been pene. The Thumb rest enables the caster to run the reel 


entirely full of line and yet thumb the line very satisfactorily. The frame 
is one piece of seamless tubing threaded on the interior. The gear is one 
piece of hard drawn brass. The pinion is of Stub’s steel cut on rod running 
through spool, thus making pivots and pinion one solid piece. Pivots are 
tempered, ground and polished. All brass parts are heavily nickel plated. 
Buy of your dealer, but if he does not have ‘‘No. 33,’’ and is not inclined 
to get it for you, we will fill your order by mail at regular price, $7.50, 
prepaid, and guarantee safe delivery. 


The No. 8 “‘Bristol’’ Steel Fishing Rod 


shown in the picture at the left is one of our “Best Sellers.” It’s a 10 ft. Fly Rod; weight 9% 
ozs.; three joints each 38 inches long; handle mountings nickel with solid reel seat below the 
hand. Nine two-ring German silver tie guides and German silver one-ring fly tip. This is a 
splendid trout rod for substantial service, Prices with polished maple handle $4.50; celluloid 
wound handle $5.00; cork grip handle $5.50; celluloid wound reversible handle $5.75; cork 
grip reversible handle $6.25, 

Just remember that “Bristol” Rods have the strength, lightness and casting power; stiff 
enough to cast long distances with precision; pliant enough to make short casts a delight. 
Buy of yourdealer. He deserves your trade. Hecan order for you. If you are not near a 
good dealer, order by mail. 


TWO CATALOGUES FREE—“Bristol” and Meek 


They show 87 other rods and 22 other reels. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
88 HORTON ST. BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Branch, Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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BUFFALO BILL'S LAST INTERVIEW 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


To write anything new of Buffalo 
Bill is almost impossible. The world 
has known him for sixty years, three 
generations have admired him, three 
generations of children have loved 
and imitated him the world around, 
and there is probably not a civilized 
language in the world that does not 
contain his name. He was the most 
famous American. Not only the most 
famous American of our day, but the 
most famous American that has ever 
lived. Lincoln, Washington, Edison, 
Roosevelt, Rockefeller, Morgan—all 
these are known far and wide among 
those who read, but where is there an- 
other American known to the children 
of the earth? And Buffalo Bill is so 
known. The boys of Asia, of Africa, 
Europe and the two Americas, and of 
the islands of the seven seas, all ‘‘play 
Buffalo Bill.’’ And the most lasting 
fame is that passed from one child to 
another. 

The greatest thing Buffalo Bill ever 
did, a thing that few men thruout the 
ages have ever equaled, was to give 
a new game to the children of the 
world. And in that his fame will 
probably outlive Cersar’s, for when 
Cesar and Napoleon have faded into 
oblivion, Buffalo Bill will have become 
a legendary hero, known in the liter- 
ature and the legends and the chil- 


dren’s games of civilizations yet to 
come. At one time Cinderella, Sinbad, 
Robinson Crusoe, Friday, and their 
kind undoubtedly lived in the flesh, 
but so long ago that the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary. 
What Robin Hood was and is to Eng. 
land, so Buffalo Bill will probably be 
to America. 

But let us turn from the children to 
lesser things. Every great movement 
in history in the end clusters around 
one man, his name becomes a symbol. 
The migration of the white race 
across the North American continent 
has few parallels in history. We have 
to go back, far back beyond recorded 
history, to find the like, and that was 
when certain shadowy races came into 
Europe from Asia—so we believe but 
are not certain—about 20,000 years 
ago. In time to come another swarm- 
ing of humans may take place in 
South America, or over Africa. No 
one knows. But we do know of the 
extinction of one raee by another here 
in America almost within our own 
time, and of the covering of a wilder- 
ness by the white man. 

Even today that movement of man- 
kind is centering around the name of 
Buffalo Bill, and as time goes on he 
will stand as its symbolic character. 
So stands Leonidas for Sparta, Peri- 
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eles for Athens, Moses for the He- 
brews, Coeur de Leon for the Knight- 
hood of Old England, Cortez for the 
Conquest of Mexico, Montezuma for 
the Aztecs—and Buffalo Bill for the 
Wild West of America. The Wild 
West, the taming of the wilderness by 
the Anglo-Saxon, will never be forgot- 
ten as long as written history remains, 
and the symbolic figure of that age of 
American romance is Buffalo Bill. 
Lest all this be thought to be merely 
the ideas of one man, just the over- 
statements of eulogy, let us turn to 
an old serap-book, now open before 
me. In it are clippings from dozens of 
the most famous publications of Eu- 
rope; the dates begin in the early ’60s, 
and extend at intervals down for two 
score of years. ‘‘Giant of the Fron- 
tier,’’ says the London Times over 
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forty years ago. ‘‘King of the West,’’ 
‘*Chief of Seouts,’’ ‘‘The Great White 
Chief,’’‘‘Most Picturesque American,’’ 
‘‘Leader of Frontiersmen,’’ ‘‘Greatest 
Hunter in the World,’’ ‘‘The Pilot of 
the Plains’’—such are some of the ti- 
tles given to this man by the greatest 
publications of their time in various 
languages—English, German, French, 
Spanish and lesser tongues—thruout 
three generations of mankind. And so 
planted, such things live. From these 
pages in time come those assortments 
that we eall histories. 

No. Nothing but a local jealousy, 
an indifference to the romance of the 
West, or unread ignorance can deny 
to Buffalo Bill his fame, ‘or his high 
and permanent place in history. 

Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, Kit 
Carson and Colonel Cody—each was 

the frontier leader of his 








time, and each in the or- 
der named came .-on the 
scene of American history 
as his predecessor was go- 
ing off. And the reputa- 
tion of Buffalo Bill is 
greater than that of not 
only the other three, but 
of all other Western pio- 
neers and _ frontiersmen 
put together. Jim Brid- 
ger, Charlie Comstock, 
Bill Williams, W. J. Car- 
ney, Jack Sumner, and a 
hundred others like them, 
while good men and true, 
had only local reputa- 
tions, and are now almost 
forgotten except by a few 
old timers. None of them 
today has a_ national 
name, and none of them 
ever had an international 
reputation. Buffalo Bill 
is the only one who is 
world-renowned. 

And to Buffalo Bill, 
and to him alone, Amer- 
ica, and especially the 








WILLIAM FREDERICK CODY. 
The man himself in private. 
type of American manhood, 


A splencid example of the highest 


West, owes an unpayable 
debt for making our fron- 
tier ‘life and history 
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known to the world. Many 
men have written of such 
things, from Cooper. to 
Remington, and to those 
few alive today who know 
that life and can, or do, 
write of it, but reading is 
not seeing. 

Buffalo Bill took the 
American frontier around 
the world. London, Paris, 
Berlin, people by the mil- 
lion the earth around, 
saw with their own eyes, 
not an. imitation, not a 
mere stage or theatrical 
effect, but the real thing. 
Here, before their own 
eyes, were the actual men, 
red and white, who rode 
the Western plains of 
America. No other man 
has ever done that, no 
other man now ean do 
that. Buffalo Bill bene- 
fited, the West benefited 
the whole world benefited 
by it, and no one lost. 
That our outdoor West is 
known all over the earth 
as is no other country, we 





owe to Buffalo Bill, and 
to no one else. 

Is the life of Africa, of 
Asia, of Russia, Australia 
or China known person- 
ally to millions as is the life of West- 
ern America? The most famous sav- 
age who ever lived, the American In- 
dian, is known to the men and women, 
and especially to the children, of-every 
civilized land—thanks to Buffalo Bill. 
As the moving pictures have brought 
the living world to us, so Buffalo Bill 
took the American frontier across the 
seas and showed it-to the world. 

In one way Buffalo Bill was a show- 
man, but in a larger way he was an 
educator. In one way he was an act- 
or, but in a greater way he was a his- 
torian. Like Booth, Salvini, Irving, 
Shakespeare, he dressed and did his 
part, but like such men he did more, 
he made the past-live before our eyes. 


Top row, left 
lie’’) Cody We 
J 


SISTERS OF BUFFALO BILL 
Mrs. Helen (‘Nel 
Mrs 


Mrs. May Cody Decker, 
Mrs. Lidia Cody Myers (dead), 


to right 
tmore (dead), 


ulla Cody Goodman 


And just as a curious coincidence, it 
falls to my lot to write not only the 
last picture of Buffalo Bill, but I also 


saw the last exhibition of his Wild 
West. 

But print not another word of him, 
leave his name out of every book and 
paper in the world for the years to 
come; yet, as I have said, his fame 
rests on something still more secure— 
the name of Buffalo Bill is on the lips 
of the children of the world as they 
play—and that is fame few men can 
even hope to achieve. 

I thought of all these things as I 
sat silently in that little room and 
looked at that knightly figure, and 
listened to the last talk that Buffalo 
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CODY AS SCOUT—1869. 


This was before he became famous, or while he was just earning 
Taken 1869 at Fort McPherson. 
costume is probably Mexican, as there was no standard of dress 
on the Plains in the Early Days, and the cowboy attire had not 
Army uniforms, Indian blankets and feathers, 
Hudson Bay clothing and linen dusters all 


his reputation as a scout. 


yet been invented. 
buckskin, Mexican, 
mingled, and were worn as one pleased. 


Bill was to give to the world. It was 
just a family group. The great scout, 
the friend and intimate of kings and 
emperors, had laid all that quietly 
aside and calmly was waiting for the 
End. It was only a matter of days at 


the 
hours. 

But his last days were 
as quiet, calm and peace- 
ful as his life had been 
active and brilliant. Mrs. 
May Cody Decker, in 
whose home he died, gave 
her brother every care 
and attention that love 
and admiration could be- 
stow. May Cody was his 
youngest sister and he 
often used to take her 
with him on the Plains in 
the early days. Between 
the two was a life-long 
bond that few sisters 
know, and when his death 
drew near Buffalo Bill 
went to her home. 

When the doctors told 
him that he would never 
see another sunset, Buf- 
falo Bill dropped his head 
on his breast for a mo- 
ment, a long, still mo- 
ment, then raised it, fear- 
less and serene. Those 
eagle eyes, keen and kind- 
ly as ever they were, 
looked long at the moun-. 
tains, snowy in the dis- 
tance, then he quietly 
gave a few directions 
about his funeral, and 
then again became the 
knightly, genial man he 
had. always been. The 
man was majestic. 

In the room were his 
two sisters, Mrs. May 
Cody Decker and Mrs. 
Julia Cody Goodman, and 
another relative, Miss Ha- 
zel Olive Bennet — who 
made this story possible, 
and to whose kindly in- 
fluence and intelligent co-operation 
the world is indebted for this last, in- 
terview—myself, and that white, calm 
figure, William Frederick Cody. 

It was the End, and we all knew it. 
We talked at random, as all do, per- 


most, perhaps of 


The 
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haps, at such times. I can make no 
attempt to put down here what was 
said, as if this were a stenographic re- 
port. The Grand Old American talked 
of this and of that, now of the early 
days on the Great Plains, now of the 
boyhood of the present King of Eng- 
land—and in the room was a personal 
message from that King, and another 
from the 
States, and from others of equal rank 
thruout the world. Buffalo Bill, Colonel 
Cody, Pahaska, they came and went, 
but the center of that last group was 
‘‘Brother Will.’’ : 

When he was lacking for a date, or 
some childhood incident, it was sup- 
plied by the sister that raised him, the 
woman who had been a mother to him, 
Mrs. Goodman, for their parents 
died when Buffalo Bill was a child. 
And right here I want to pay what 
tribute words will pay to this woman 
of the frontier. Her kind, like that of 
her noted brother, is almost gone, and 
will never be seen again, for that splen- 
did type of womanhood was bred on 
the frontier, and nowhere else. And 
much that Buffalo Bill was, he owed to 
his sister-mother, Julia Cody. 

And much was said, there in that 
family group, that is not for the print- 
ed line, so I have sorted and arranged 
it all into what is written here. But 
such as it is, it is new, and little if 
any of it has ever been in print before. 
And I have selected the things I do 
speak of, just because they are new. 

Buffalo Bill was weary of the big 
things of the world, and was bored, and 
often irritated, when they were men- 
tioned. 

“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 


Await alike the inevitable hour— 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


But his mind went eagerly back to 
the minor details of his earlier life and 
to the names of those he used to know, 
who long ago passed beyond the Great 
White Range. We talked of many of 
the old friends of my father’s, W. R. 
Thomas, like Reno, Custer, Benteen, 
Captain Mix, Grant, Sheridan, Carr, 


President of the United © 
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Crook, and Sherman, and the few I had 
known when a boy—the soldiers, stage 
drivers and scouts of the early days. 

Then I spoke of guns. ‘‘ Which gun 
was his favorite?”’ 

‘‘Lueretia Borgia,’’ he smiled. That 
was the name of his favorite buffalo 
gun. 

‘The old fifty caliber Springfield 
needle-gun?’’ I asked. 

*‘No, forty-eight caliber. The muzzle 
loaders of the Civil War were fifty-two 
caliber, you remember’’—I didn’t, be- 
cause I was not born till after the war 
and he laughed—‘‘but they made the 
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CODY AS A BOY. 


This picture is very rare, and so far as known 
has never before been published. It was taken 
about the time he won his frontier title of ‘“‘Buf- 
falo Bili” by killing 4,250 buffalo in one year for 
meat for the first railroad builders across the 
plains. 
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PAHASKA AND SITTING BULL. 


“Pahaska”’ 
Scout.’”’ 


was Cody’s Indian name. It means 


breech-loading Springfield forty-eight 
caliber. I liked it better than the 
Sharps, and with it I killed 4,250 buf- 
falo one year—or 4,862 in eighteen 
months, besides deer and antelope— 
for the Union Pacifie builders.’’ 

‘‘Did you always use the same 
gun?’’ 

‘*Practically so. The barrel of Lu- 
cretia Borgia is now on the elk horns 
at the ranch, with the knife with which 
I killed Yellow Hand. I don’t know 
where the stock is’’—and here the 
white head drooped wearily, and some 
one took up the talk for a while. 

‘‘Yes,’’ he began again, ‘‘I have 
killed over 40,000 buffalo, and most 
of them with that old gun. But not 


The Indians feared, admired and trusted Cody because of 
his bravery, ability and honesty in all his dealings with the red man. 


LIFE 


all of them, of course.’’ 

‘“‘That was your favor- 
ite gun, then?’’ 

‘It is now, but our 
term of service on the 
Plains covered so many 
years, and so many dif- 
ferent kinds of guns came 
into use that we tried out 
this one, then that one. 
The ’73 Winchester was 
well liked, as was the 
Spencer carbine, especial- 
ly on horseback, but they 
could not shoot alongside 
of the .48-caliber needle- 
gun. That carried 70 
grains of powder and 470 
grains of lead. ‘Shoot to- 
day—kill tomorrow!’ was 
what the Indians called 
ag 

That was my father’s 
rifle, and I love that gun. 

I asked him about the 


old buffalo Sharps rifle, 
the .45-120-550 gun that 
weighed from sixteen to 
eighteen pounds, or the 


.44-ecaliber, bottle - neck, 
eleven-pound Sharps, like 
the one I own, my first 
rifle, and that were the 
usual favorites with the 
buffalo-killers, but he did 
not say much about them. 
To my surprise he did not seem inter- 
ested in them at all. I presume the 
reason was that he usually hunted buf- 
falo from horseback, and so did not 
use these heavy rifles, as did the men 
who killed from the ground. 

Then I learned how he killed his buf- 
falo and how he got his name. He used 
to ride on the right-hand side of a herd 
as near to the front as he could get, 
and always shot to the left hand, as a 
rifleman on horseback naturally would 
do. This method usually caused the 
herd soon to run in a solid circle, or to 
‘‘mill,’? as the cattlemen call it, and 
this kept the herd in one place, run- 
ning round and round and round like 
a wheel. Thus one could kill as many 


‘“‘Long-Haired 
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as were needed for that day, and have 
them all in the same spot, convenient 
for the skinners and the meat wagons. 

The other method—one he did not 
use so much as did others—was to ‘‘ get 
a stand’’ on a small herd and shoot 
down the animals that were inclined to 
break away and lead the herd out of 
range. From this method comes, I have 
no doubt, our present purely American 
word, ‘‘to buffalo,’’ meaning to have 
someone confused, intimidated, bluffed 
and outgeneraled. 

But he did not consider this so much 
hunting as it was railroad building, 
opening the wilderness to civilization, 
and that the buffalo had to go as the 
first step in subduing the Indian. Also 
because cattle raising and farming, as 
every old-timer knows, was impossible 
where the buffalo were. The wild cat- 
tle (the buffalo), savage and untam- 
able as the wolves that followed them, 
ruined fences and crops and killed all 
domestic cattle, for it is death for the 
domestic cow—due to the hump on the 
ecalf—to breed with the buffalo bull, 
and the buffalo bulls could easily run 
down and kill any domestic bull. 

The elimination of the buffalo was 
not wanton; it was necessary. In their 
place today are domestic cattle, less 
picturesque but far more valuable to 
mankind. I speak of this somewhat at 
length out of justice to Buffalo Bill. 
He never killed for slaughter’s own 
sake. The more than 40,000 that fell 
to his rifle were killed for food, just 
as we kill today. He fed with wild 
meat the men who laid the first iron 
trail across the plains, who first linked 
the two oceans with a path of steel. 

‘‘Who was the best revolver shot 
you ever knew?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Frank North, white chief of the 
Pawnees. He was the best revolver 
shot, standing still, in the air, from 
horseback, or at running animals or 
men, that I have ever seen,’’ and again 
those dark eagle eyes of the Old Scout 
lit up like an excited boy’s. Then came 
his sister’s lifted hand of caution be- 
hind his shoulder, and I changed the 
subject, for that great heart was liable 
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to stop at any instant, and we had to 
avoid anything tending to excite him. 
But after a time I came back to the 
same subject. 

‘*Was Wild Bill one of the quickest 
shots?’’ I ventured. 

‘‘Fair,’’ smiled Cody, and I too 
smiled to hear a man say. that Wild 
Bill was a ‘‘fair’’ shot. But this was 
Buffalo Bill speaking, and he spoke as 
one with authority. 

‘**Bill’ was only a nickname we 
gave him, you know?’’ I didn’t know, 
but nodded. ‘‘His real name was 
James B. Hichox, and we got to ealling 
him ‘Wild Bill’ because when we were 
all boys together there were four 


‘Bills’ in the wagon train, and we had 
to sort them out somehow. Jim Hichox 
was always popping away at every- 
thing he saw move when on guard at 











CODY—THE AMERICAN. 


As he appeared when received and entertained 
as a personal equa! by the rulers and royalty of 
foreign countries, The pin he is wearing was a 
gift from King Edward VII, and the present King 
of England, George V, knew Buffalo Bill inti- 
mately all his life, and valued the great scout as 
one of his closest personal friends. 








night over the stock, so we sort of got 
to calling him ‘Wild’ Bill, and that is 
how: the name came to him. They 
called me ‘Buffalo’ Bill because I had 
that buffalo contract with the U. P. 
and got down over 4,250 for meat. I 
have forgotten what became of the 
other two ‘Bills.’ ’’ 

‘“‘How did Hichox get so many 
men?’’ I asked. 

‘*Well, Bill was a pretty good shot, 
but he could not shoot as quick as half 
a dozen men we all knew in those days. 
Nor as straight, either. But Bill was 
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cool, and the men he went up against 
were rattled; I guess. Bill beat them 
to it.. He made up his mind to kill th 
other man before the other man had 
finished thinking, and so Bill would 
just quietly pull his gun and give it 
to him. That was all there was to it. 
It is easy enough to beat the other 
man if you start first. Bill always 
shot as he raised his gun. That is, he 
was never in a hurry about it; he just 
pulled the gun from his hip and let it 
go as he was raising it; shoot on the 
up-raise, you might call it. Most men 
lifted the gun higher, then 
threw it down to cock it 
before firing. Bill cocked 
it with his thumb, I guess, 
as it. was coming up into 
line with his man. That’s 
how he did it. But he was 
not the quickest man by 
any means. He was just 
cool and quiet, and start- 
ed first. Bill Hichox was 
not a bad man, as is so of- 
ten pictured. But he was 
a bad man to tackle. Al- 
ways cool, kinda cheerful, 
almost, about it. And he 
never killed a man unless 
that man was trying to 
kill him. That’s fair.’’ It 
was, and I so agreed. 

‘‘Was any particular 
revolver, size, or caliber 
the: favorite in the early 
days?’’ . 

‘No, not particularly. 
Like the rifles, new kinds 
and sizes came in and put 
other kinds out. So we 
used all kinds, and some- 
times any kind we could 
get. It was the cap-and- 
ball Colt, then the metal- 
lic eartridge six-guns 
eame on the plains, and 

they saved us a lot of 
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’ » weather, or on horseback. 
‘The only way we could 
The?® load a  cap-and-ball on 
tahorseback*was to have ex- 
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tra cylinders, and change from an 
empty to a loaded one, and then reload 
all the empty cylinders when we had 
a chance. But with wet clothes, wet 
hands, and everything wet, that was 
often hard to do, and sometimes we 
could not reload at all. A muzzle-load- 
ing rifle or shotgun was different, be- 
cause we could keep the muzzle and 
the loading things covered better. So 
the metal cartridges were a great 
thing.’’ 

‘Was the .45 Colt or the .44-caliber 
preferred by most men?’’ 

“It didn’t make any difference. 
Just what we happened to have.’’ 

‘‘Was any kind of knife a special 
favorite on the plains?”’ 

‘“‘No. Any kind that the owner 
liked, or could get. Such things as 
guns, revolvers and knives were just 
like any other kind of fashion, or 
tools. Some kinds were favorites, 


maybe, in one place or at one time 
here and there, then other kinds. I 


used all of them, I guess. But for buf- 
falo I liked best the .48-caliber Spring- 
field. ‘Shoot today; kill tomorrow.’ ’’ 

‘What kind of a knife did you kill 
Yellowhand with?’’ 

‘Just a big heavy bowie blade. For 
skinning and cutting up meat, of 
course, Wwe used common butcher 
knives; no particular kind. Whatever 
we had or could get. Often we had to 
make such things for ourselves. We 
were not particular, just so such things 
did their work.”’ 

“‘Could the old-timers shoot better 
than the men of today?”’ 

‘*No,’’ and a shadow of injured 
pride or regret, it seemed like, crossed 
the Old Seout’s face. ‘‘No, we could 
not shoot as good as you~ today. We 
did not have as accurate guns, either 
in rifles or revolvers, or loads. And 
we could not afford the ammunition 
with which to practice.. I never saw 
such revolver shooting as Captain 
Hardy did one night over at his 
house, in that private shooting place 
he has down cellar.’’ 

But Hardy, one of the world’s best 
shots, says that Buffalo Bill was. the 
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best shot from horseback that the 
world has ever seen. 

‘‘No. None of us, not even Frank 
North, could do such things. C. M. Me- 
Cutchen can shoot a revolver far faster 
than any man I ever knew on the fron- 
tier, five hits on a man at ten yards in 
three-fifths of one second is more than 
twice as fast as we could do. He is 
probably the fastest man with a revol- 
ver who ever lived. All of them to- 
day—the best shots, I mean—can beat 
us old-timers every time. But we did 
the work, all the same. We had to.’’ 

The voice was tired now, and the 
doctor came. 

‘‘Brother Will, it is time for him to 
go,’’ said Mrs. Goodman gently, and | 
arose. The Old Scout was in pajamas 
and slippers, and over them had been 
drawn a house coat. Instantly Buffalo 
Bill was on his feet, straight as an In- 
dian, head wp, as in days of old. The 
man recalled the Spanish cavalier, 
courtly as the prince he was in his 
kindly grace, all unaided by gorgeous 
trappings or picturesque surroundings 
just the Man Himself standing there, 
waxen pale, his silver hair flowing 
down over his: straight, square shoul- 
ders, his hand out in the last farewell. 
He asked for me afterwards, but the 
doctors said ‘‘No.’’ But as we all stood 
up in that little home room a silence 
fell. It was the last time. I knew it, 
he knew it, we all knew it. But on the 
surface not a sign. 

‘*Goodbye.’’ 

I took his hand, looked into those 
clear, calm eyes for a moment—I must 
not keep him standing—said ‘‘Good- 
bye,’’ and turned from one of the fin- 
est, truest, grandest men on this earth. 
That was the last time I ever talked 
with Buffalo Bill. 

A few days later I saw him again, 
but he was asleep, never to awake. He 
lay like a statue, magnificent in the 
majesty of death. I stood alone beside 
his bier, save for the presence of his 
sister-mother, Mrs. Goodman, and si- 
lently looked at the Man. 

‘‘The friend of kings and the king of 
friends,’’ I said. - Tears started, but 
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night over the stock, so we sort of got 
to calling him ‘Wild’ Bill, and that is 
how: the name came to him. They 
ealled me ‘Buffalo’ Bill because I had 
that buffalo contract with the U. P. 
and got down over 4,250 for meat. I 
have forgotten what became of the 
other two ‘Bills.’ ’’ 

‘“‘How did Hichox get so many 
men?’’ I asked. 

‘Well, Bill was a pretty good shot, 
but he could not shoot as quick as half 
a dozen men we all knew in those days. 
Nor as straight, either. But Bill was 
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‘cool, and the men he went up against 


were rattled; I guess. Bill beat them 
to it.. He made up his mind to kill th« 
other man before the other man had 
finished thinking, and so Bill would 
just quietly pull his gun and give it 
to him. That was all there was to it. 
It is easy enough to beat the other 
man if you start first. Bill always 
shot as he raised his gun. That is, he 
was never in a hurry about it; he just 
pulled the gun from his hip and let it 
go as he was raising it; shoot on the 
up-raise, you might call it. Most men 
lifted the gun higher, then 
threw it down to cock it 
before firing. Bill cocked 
it with his thumb, I guess, 
as it. was coming up into 
line with his man. That’s 
how he did it. But he was 
not the quickest man by 
any means. He was just 
cool and quiet, and start- 
ed first. Bill Hichox was 
not a bad man, as is so of- 
ten pictured. But he was 
a bad man to tackle. A\l- 
ways cool, kinda cheerful, 
almost, about it. And he 
never killed a man unless 
that man was trying to 
kill him. That’s fair.’’ It 
was, and I so agreed. 

‘‘Was any particular 
revolver, size, or caliber 
the: favorite in the early 
days?’’ . 

‘No, not wartioulasly. 
Like the rifles, new kinds 
and sizes came in and put 
other kinds out. So we 
used all kinds, and some- 
times any kind we could 
get. It was the cap-and- 
ball Colt, then the metal- 
lic cartridge six-guns 
eame on the plains, and 
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tra cylinders, and change from an 
empty to a loaded one, and then reload 
all the empty cylinders when we had 
a chance. But with wet clothes, wet 
hands, and everything wet, that was 
often hard to do, and sometimes we 
could not reload at all. A muzzle-load- 
ing rifle or shotgun was different, be- 
cause we could keep the muzzle and 
the loading things covered better. So 
the metal cartridges were a great 
thing.’’ 

‘Was the .45 Colt or the .44-caliber 
preferred by most men?’’ 

“Tt didn’t make any difference. 
Just what we happened to have.”’ 

‘“‘Was any kind of knife a special 
favorite on the plains?’’ 

‘“‘No. Any kind that the owner 
liked, or could get. Such things as 
guns, revolvers and knives were just 
like any other kind of fashion, or 
tools. Some kinds were favorites, 


maybe, in one place or at one time 
here and there, then other kinds. I 


used all of them, I guess. But for buf- 
falo I liked best the .48-caliber Spring- 
field. ‘Shoot today; kill tomorrow.’ ”’ 

‘*What kind of a knife did you kill 
Yellowhand with?’’ 

‘“‘Just a big heavy bowie blade. For 
skinning and cutting up meat, of 
course, Wwe used common butcher 
knives; no particular kind. Whatever 
we had or could get. Often we had to 
make such things for ourselves. We 
were not particular, just so such things 
did their work.’’ 

‘“‘Could the old-timers shoot better 
than the men of today?”’ 

‘*No,’’ and a shadow of injured 
pride or regret, it seemed like, crossed 
the Old Seout’s face. ‘‘No, we could 
not shoot as good as you~ today. We 
did not have as accurate guns,’ either 
in rifles or revolvers, or loads. And 
we could not afford the ammunition 
with which to practice.. I never saw 
such revolver shooting as Captain 
Hardy did one night over at his 
house, in that private shooting place 
he has down cellar.’’ 

But Hardy, one of the world’s best 
shots, says that Buffalo Bill was. the 
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best shot from horseback that the 
world has ever seen. 

‘“‘No. None of us, not even Frank 
North, could do such things. C. M. Me- 
Cutchen can shoot a revolver far faster 
than any man I ever knew on the fron- 
tier, five hits on a man at ten yards in 
three-fifths of one second is more than 
twice as fast as we could do. He is 
probably the fastest man with a revol- 
ver who ever lived. All of them to- 
day—the best shots, I mean—can beat 
us old-timers every time. But we did 
the work, all the same. We had to.”’ 

The voice was tired now, and the 
doctor came. 

‘‘Brother Will, it is time for him to 
go,’’ said Mrs. Goodman gently, and | 
arose. The Old Scout was in pajamas 
and slippers, and over them had been 
drawn a house coat. Instantly Buffalo 
Bill was on his feet, straight as an In- 
dian, head wp, as in days of old. The 
man recalled the Spanish cavalier, 
courtly as the prince he was in his 
kindly grace, all unaided by gorgeous 
trappings or picturesque surroundings, 
just the Man Himself standing there, 
waxen pale, his silver hair flowing 
down over his: straight, square shoul- 
ders, his hand out in the last farewell. 
He asked for me afterwards, but the 
doctors said ‘‘No.’’ But as we all stood 
up in that little home room a silence 
fell. It was the last time. I knew it, 
he knew it, we all knew it. But on the 
surface not a sign. 

‘*Goodbye.’’ 

I took his hand, looked into those 
clear, calm eyes for a moment—I must 
not keep him standing—said ‘‘Good- 
bye,’’ and turned from one of the fin- 
est, truest, grandest men on this earth. 
That was the last time I ever talked 
with Buffalo Bill. 

A few days later. I saw him again, 
but he was asleep, never to awake. He 
lay like a statue, magnificent in the 
majesty of death. I stood alone beside 
his bier, save for the presence of his 
sister-mother, Mrs. Goodman, and si- 
lently looked at the Man. 

‘‘The friend of kings and the king of 
friends,’’ I said. . Tears started, but 
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with the same calm iron that made 
Cody what he was, she stopped them, 
quietly nodded, and I turned away, 
never to see the Grand Old American 
again. 


Later she told me many things about 
Buffalo Bill’s childhood—things never 
before given to the world—and many 
of them that never will be given. 

‘‘Cody’’ is an Irish name, but also 
Spanish, I understand. It apparently 
came into Ireland when the Armada 
was wrecked on that coast, and thou- 














This snapshot was pronounced by Buffalo 
Bill to be the best picture of a buckifig horse 
that he had ever seen—and of such matters 
there is not a better judge in the world than 
is Buffalo Bill. 


sands of Spanish men, the best of 
Spain, remained to wed Irish maidens. 
For Buffalo Bill was part Irish, some 
Spanish, and traced his blood back to 
other nationalities, as do practically all 
the Old Americans. And by ‘‘Old 
Americans,’’ as I have written else- 
where, I mean those who have had 
no great-grandparents born elsewhere 
than in America, or those rare few 
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late-comers who are like them in mind 
and body. It takes more than a splash 
of ink to make an American like Buf- 
falo Bill. Such men are born, not 
made. 

Womanlike, the feminine side of the 
family love to tell what a Gipsy wom- 
an said to Buffalo Bill’s mother before 
she was married. It seems, so the fam- 
ily legend runs, that the future Mrs. 
Cody, long before she met the father 
of Buffalo Bill, was one day at a coun- 
try fair, and with her was a married 
woman. Just for amusement the two 
agreed to change names for the mo- 
ment, and thus test out the Gypsy’s 
fortune-telling powers. But the Gypsy 
woman rejected the matron’s hand at 
once. Then taking up the girl’s, she 
said: 

‘‘You will bear sons. The first you 
will give to God; the second you will 
give to the world; he will not become 
President of the United States, but he 
will be greater.’’ And that was all 
she would—or could ?—say. 

The first son died, which his mother 
translated as ‘‘giving him to God,’’ 
and the second son was Buffalo Bill. 

Buffalo Bill understood the public; 
none knew it better. Like all great 
men, he had his public side and his pri- 
vate side. Fame is but advertising— 
a simple thing understood but by few. 
Napoleon, Caesar and such famous men 
understood the public mind, and none 
better than Buffalo Bill. Even P. T. 
Barnum did not know human nature 
better than did Cody. That was his 
public life, his business. 

But in private Buffalo Bill was the 
humorous, ever amused, always gener- 
ous man of simple habits, and no boast- 
ing. The man was sincere, modest, in- 
telligent and honest. I have never 
heard of anyone who ever accused Buf- 
falo Bill of making a dishonest cent, 
nor of any public or private trickery. 
And of many a lauded name this can- 
not be said—but Buffalo Bill was 
clean. 

He was born with his knowledge of 
human nature. When 5 years old 
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‘‘Willie,’’ as his big sister called him, 
was playing on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi River with a dozen other 
youngsters, all older than himself. 
This was in 1850, the year after the 
discovery of gold in California, and 
that golden find was the talk of the 
day. Little Bill’s mother had a five- 
frane silver piece, something like our 
silver dollar, that she kept in her work 
basket and valued highly as a keep- 
sake. Now, this reads like Mark Twain, 
but it is true, told to me and vouched 
for by Mrs. Goodman, who was there 
at the time and saw the whole thing. 
The 5-year-old Buffalo Bill was 
standing on a plank walk that ran out 
into the river about forty feet, a walk 
made so that from the end clear, fresh 
running water could be lifted in a 
Lape o> household needs. The other 
boys were playing and wading. The 
future leader of men began searching 
his pockets, and somehow silently at- 
tracted attention to his actions. 


‘‘T guess it must have dropped in 
the river,’’ he suggested. 
‘‘What dropped?’’ was the chorus. 


‘‘That five-frane piece. Let’s see if 
we can find it.’’ So under the personal 
direction of 5-year-old Buffalo Bill, 
standing on the plank walk, a score of 
older boys waded and groped into the 
shallow water, and searched in the 
sand with fingers and toes for that 
piece of money. 

Someone, of course, ran to report the 
loss to, his mother, and she came down 
to the bank, switch in hand. 

**Willie! I told you not to touch 
that five-frane piece, didn’t If And 
now you have gone and lost it in the 
river. Come here. I want to see 
ee SF 

‘“‘Aw, ma. It, ain’t lost. Here it is. 
I was just learnin’ ’em how to dig 
for gold in California.’’. And Buffalo 
Bill to come handed over the five-franc 
piece safe and dry. 

Which is not bad for a 5-year-old to 
work on a dozen or two boys twice his 
age. It was Tom Sawyer painting the 
fence, and the same traits that years 
later made Cody friend of wilderness 
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Indians and of 
alike. 

The same fearless spirit of adventure 
that in later years took Buffalo Bill 
into the danger places of the frontier 
and brought him safely out, this cool 
daring one day made the boy at the age 
of 5 or 6 drag an old leaky dugout ca- 
noe into the water and start down the 
river to meet his favorite steamboat. 
His father overtook him, miles down- 
stream, calmly paddling down the mid- 
dle of the river. And this was a bit of 
a boy in the middle of the Mississippi 
River in Indian days. But that boy 
was Buffalo Bill. 

Few boys would have dared it, and 
still fewer would have had the cool in- 
telligence to carry it thru or come out 
of it alive—but Buffalo Bill as boy and 
man was far above the average of man- 
kind, and could do what others could 
not. 

I never knew a more kingly man. 
Put the four words, ‘‘knight,’’ ‘‘gen- 
tleman,’’ ‘‘superman”’ and ‘‘cavalier,’’ 
all into one word, and that one word is 
‘‘Cody.’’ Women on the plains have 
prayed for him, have called that name 
as the one thing between them and sui- 
cide; the silent Indians have used that 
name as one they could trust; the rul- 
ers of half the millions of Europe have 
used that name in the familiar friend- 
ship of man to man—for they received 
him as the equal he was—but the dash- 
ing hero of the children has but one 
name—‘‘ Buffalo Bill.’’ 

The affairs of the world are but the 
larger plays of children; the boy of 
today is the man of tomorrow; and 
when the statue of bronze and the 
tomb of granite at the base of the 
Rockies have crumbled and disap- 
peared from off the face of the earth, 
still will live in the hearts of the chil- 
dren, and by them be handed on down 
the years, the spirit, fine and good and 
clean, of Buffalo Bill—Chief of Scouts, 
symbol of the Old West, and the most 
typical of that vanishing type, the Old 
American. 

In past years as a writer I have met 
and have known many prominent and 
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even famous men, from Presidents up iam- Frederick Cody. International 
and down, but in blend of body, mind and inter-racial millions, in history, 
and character I have never met a more legend and literature, love and honor 
splendid specimen of man than Will- Buffalo Bill. 

¢ Note.—I regret that it_is impossible to publish in this issue a picture of the knife with 
which Col. Cody killed the Indian chief, Yellowhand, or the picture of his famous buffalo 
zun. During the time this article was being written, fifty-six railroad trains were stalled 
in the snow in Wyoming. The knife and gun were fifty miles from the railroad, and un- 


der these conditions it was impossible to get the pictures here. I shall endeavor to publish 
pictures of these two famous weapons at the earliest opportunity in this magazine.—C. T 


Buffalo Bill’s Last Trail. 


In troublous days ’ere yet the empire star 
Had reached the border on its westward flight, 
When red men fiercely chanted songs of war 
And danced in frenzy in the warfire’s light, 
He fearlessly set forth upon the trails 
Of hostile bands on vengeful slaughter bent; 
O’er barren plains and through the grassy vales, 
Keen as the hound dog follows wild game scent, 
He with undaunted courage, unafraid, 
Trailed them into their hidden ambuscade. 


When came the final call and he drew near 
The trail that into death’s deep darkness led, 
His brave, heroic spirit knew no fear 
Of unseen mysteries that might lie ahead. 
As fearlessly as when he started out 
Upon the trail of savage Indian band 
Who sought rapine and murder, the old scout 
Faced the inevitable summons, and 
With smile upon the face, pain drawn and pale, 
Passed into the dark shadows of the trail. 


In shadow of the lofty peaks he’ll sleep 

In peace within the narrow tomb’s confines, 
His lullaby the breezes as they sweep 

Above him through the aspens and the pines. 
Transcontinental tourists passing through 

May strew wild flowers above his silent clay, 
And pards of days of peril may bedew 

His grave with tears, while memory speeds away 
To days when they as fearless pioneers 
With him rode trails now dimmed by passing years. 


JAMES BARTON ADAMS. 





WAITING FOR THE KETTLE TO “BILE.” 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE MOOSE IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


CYRUS THOMPSON 


Few of the one hundred million 
people of the United States, compara- 
tively speaking, know much about 
moose hunting, from actual experience. 
While moose may be found in several 
states along the Canadian border, and 
also in Wyoming, and possibly some 
other states, yet they are not abundant 
enough to be familiar to many well-in- 
formed persons. 

Since the ‘‘Bull Moose’’ party was 
formed, some four years since, the 
word ‘‘moose’’ has become more fre- 
quently used than prior to that time. 
As a boy, I had strange ideas of the 
animal, from listening to stories told 
by a relative, who some sixty years 
ago had hunted them in Maine, and in 
the long winter evenings he would re- 
late some of his experiences, which to 
my boyish mind bordered on the weird 
and uncanny. Possibly it was the lis- 


tening to those stories in my boyhood 
days that, to some extent at least, may 
have had a tendency to cause me to 
have a fascination for that particular 


class of big game hunting. 
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In 1903 my son, William A. Thomp 
son, and I coneluded to go to Canada 
for a moose hunt, and while we were 
inexperienced, yet under the guidance 
of good guides we were successful in 
each securing a bull moose. We have 
hunted them for eight seasons in the 
Canadian woods, and have learned 
much of their habits. 

My object in preparing this article 
is to give an account of a hunt from 
which my son and I have just returned, 
at this date, Nov. 1, 1916. Several 
months since we corresponded with 
our old guide who had been with us in 
1903, 1904 and 1914, and it was he who 
guided us this season. 

While much preparation was neces- 
sary to get ready for such a trip, yet 
in due time all of our plans were ar- 
ranged, and on Sept. 22, 1916, we 
left for the home of the moose. Our 
route was over the Wabash railway to 
Detroit, Mich., thence via the Canadian 
Pacific thru Toronto, Montreal, North- 
ern Maine and to the province of New 
Brunswick, which lies to the north of 
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\laine. Our destination was Frederic- 
‘on, the eapital of the province, and an 
interesting city on the St. John River. 

Some fifty hours of continuous travel 
were required to reach Fredericton, 
where we had to remain a few hours 
awaiting a train to convey us some 
three hours by rail further on, where 
we were met by our guide and driven 


‘some seven miles into the country, 


where we were to remain all night and 
on the following morning, were to 
start for our hunting grounds that 
would require two days’ walking to 
reach. 

Our provisions, bedding, ete., were 
taken in a heavy two-horse wagen over 
an old lumber road that in places was 
bordering.on the impassable. We had 
been over this road on three previous 
occasions and knew what was before 
us before we would reach our camp. 

The next morning we were up bright 
and early 
everything was securely packed, the 
wagon started and we took our posi- 
tion in front, for the long walk that 
would take the greater part of two 


days to put us at our destination, : 


twenty-five miles distant. 

We carried our rifles and walked 
along at a rate of about two miles an 
hour, since this was as fast as our team 
could go over the rough road, with 
stumps, rocks, ruts, gullies and streams 
that had to be negotiated at frequent 
intervals. 

We stopped to lunch at noon and to 
‘bile the kettle’’ for making tea, and 
after our hour’s rest, we again started 
on the tramp that under ordinary con- 
ditions would have become monotonous 
but there was always something to at- 
tract our constant attention. 

At every turn in the old road there 
were new scenes to interest us; every 
hill we elimbed presented a different 
vista; every babbling brook we crossed 
gave added pleasure; and the lure of 
the camp in the distance, away beyond, 
with its comforts and the game we 
sought, gave us added zest and inspira- 
tion, and we in a degree at least forgot 
the long, weary road. 


and by about 9 o’clock 


Night finally was approaching and 
we made camp, pitched our tent, had 
a good supper, stood around the camp 
fire and talked of the hunt about to 
commence, and recalled memories of 
other days when we had traveled the 
same old trail under similar conditions, 
with the same thrills that we now ex 
perienced. 

We were up early on the following 
morning and about 9 o’clock started 
for the camp on the Dungarvon. One 
of the guides, Will and I went ahead 
and reached there about one o’clock, 
the team and the others arriving some 
hour or more later. 

Here we were, at last, some five 
days’ travel from home at our destina- 
tion and which was to be our home for 
the next seventeen days. Our cabin 
from an architectural point of view 
was not very attractive, but it did look 
good to us during our stay, when we 
would come in about dark, hungry, 
tired, and with our enthusiasm some 





NOR’D AND DEER WHICH WE THOUGHT HAD 
BEEN MISSED. 


what diminished from seeing no bulls 
during the day. 

The first afternoon was devoted to 
putting our cabin in shape, unpacking 
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our duffle, and getting ready to try our 
luck. On the next day, the team re- 
turned to the settlement with instruc- 
tions to come for us at the end of sev- 
enteen days, to which would be added 
the two days coming in and the same 
time returning, would make an even 
twenty-one days—the duration of our 
stay. 

There were five of us in all. Daniel 
Munn, my guide, Nor’d Munn, Will’s 
guide, and Thomas Munn, the cook. Of 
a morning after breakfast we would 
start off for the day, Daniel and I in 
one direction and Will and Nor’d in 
another, and we would see nothing of 
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the experiences of the day and part: ke 
of a hearty supper and plan for ‘he 
next day. . 

About the fourth day of our hunt 
Will and Nor’d were away late after 
dark in returning to camp, and we 
were somewhat anxious about them 
lest during the day they had gotten so 
far away that it would be difficult for 
them to follow the trail back to camp 
in the dark. We had had our supper 
and Daniel had lighted the lantern and 
was going to follow the trail they were 
expected to come, but when he stepped 
out he heard them coming in a small 
boat that was used at times for fish- 





‘WE CAUGHT AMPLE TROUT TO SUPPLY THE TABLE.” DANIEL AND THE AUTHOR ARE SHOWN 
HOLDING A FOUR-POUNDER. 


one another during the day, and might 
in our tramp for game at times be ten 
or twelve miles apart. We would go 
to the lakes,, barrens, bogs and such 
places as moose would be expected to 
come out in the open, where we could 
see them and possibly might get a 
chance to kill them. 

We had planned it all out very nice- 
ly, but all hunters meet with more or 
less disappointments, and it is the un- 
certainty of success in the hunting of 
moose that gives an added interest and 
stimulates one to renewed efforts and 
persistent work to get the game sought. 
When we would return to camp of an 
evening, it was pleasant to exchange 


ing. They had killed a deer late in 
the evening, and that was what had 
made them unusually late. We were 
highly gratified to have venison so 
early in the hunt, as we now felt as 
sured of it as an important part of our 
menu the rest of our stay in camp. 

Partridges were abundant and we 
killed all we could use with our .22 
rifle; and while the fishing season was 
not the best, we caught ample to sup 
ply the table. 

For several days the experiences 0! 
one day were much the same as the 
others. Daniel and I would go som: 
two miles to Harris Lake, where I had 
killed a fine bull in 1914; we would 
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wateh there for a while, then go over 
to a big barren some 500 yards across, 
where I had also killed a moose some 
years before, and would watch the bar- 
ren until about 4 o’clock; then we 
would return, taking in again Harris 
Lake, hoping at one or the other places 
we would see game. Will and Nor’d 
were working hard, too, but meeting 
with no suecess except the deer Will 
had killed. 

One day when at the big barren we 
were hid, watching, and we saw a bull 
coming toward us along the edge of 
the timber, some 200 yards distant. I 
might have got a shot at him, but 
since he was working toward us, we 
thought he would come closer, and 
possibly would, had he not followed 
one of two cows into the woods, and 
we lost him, much to our regret, since 
he was a very good one. 

While we were watching for him a 
cow came out some sixty yards from 


us and finally took fright and actually 
ran within thirty feet of us; but cows 
are protected by law, and we had no 
desire to harm any of the female spe- 


cies. The bull was the first good one 
we had seen, but we felt encouraged 
even tho we did not get a shot at the 
animal. 

A few days after this Will and 
Nor’d took a tent and some bedding 
and grub, and went some four miles 
distant and were to camp out a few 
days, hoping they would have some 
success in the new territory, which 
looked good, judging from the tracks 
to be seen in and around the bogs and 
barrens. 

While gone, Daniel and I started out 
one morning for Harris Lake and be- 
yond, as was our custom. It was some 
two miles to the lake, and I was walk- 
ing ahead; much of the way was up 
hill and I was somewhat winded. Just 
before reaching the lake, I looked off 
to the left in some burned timber, and 
there stood a good bull sunning him- 
self, broadside to me, and a cow which 
' did not see, but which Daniel had. 
(he bull saw us, and I hastily started 
to shoot, and shot six or seven times at 
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him and threw two more shells in and 
sent them after him as he started to 
leave. Daniel thought I had missed 
him, and I could not understand why 
some of my shots did not take effect. 
We went to where he was standing 
and found blood, which encouraged us 
to think we might follow and get him, 
since at times he bled quite freely. 

We kept his trail by the blood for 
five or six miles and found where he 
had lain down; the blood had appar- 
ently congealed and closed the wound, 
and we could not follow the trail 
farther. 

While the following of the bull was 
of the most intense interest, since we 
did not know what moment we might 
come upon it dead or wounded, yet it 
was a great disappointment to lose 
him, since he was a good one, and they 
were hard to find, and we were not 
seeing many. 

We thought from the flow of blood 
that he had been struck in the brisket. 
or neck, or back of the forelegs low 
down, and while the blood flowed free 
ly the wound was not a serious one 
and probably the animal soon recov 
ered from it. This is the first moose, 
so far as I know, which I ever wound 
ed that got away from me, and I did 
not like to lose the prestige I had 
gained in hunting moose. I may have 
made almost clear misses in my shoot 
ing, and could not account for it on 
any other theory, save that my Lyman 
sight may have been pushed too far 
forward or backward and in my haste 
I did not notice it. What I should have 
done was to have noted all that and 
taken a convenient tree for a rest to 
have steadied my aim, but I did not, 
and the animal escaped me, much to 
my chagrin and sorrow. We had a 
long, hard tramp thgt day and re- 
turned to camp that night weary, 
hungry and somewhat discouraged 
over the loss of my moose. 

One day Will and his guide in their 
wanderings came to what had been a 
boggy place, several rods across, and 
there found the carcass of a moose al- 
most entirely devoured by bear. The 
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indications warranted the conclusion 
that the animal had been mired in the 
mud to some extent and one or more 
bears had jumped on it, as there were 
many evidences of a struggle extend- 
ing over a considerable portion of the 
bog, and bear and fox tracks were 
abundant. 

The boys built a deadfall near the 
eareass, or as near as they could find 
suitable trees, and baited it with some 
venison, hoping to catch the bear, but 
tho some of us visited the place at fre- 
quent intervals, yet we saw no evi- 
dence that the bear had been around. 

It surely would have been interest- 
ing if the tragedy enacted there could 
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little, save working hard to get my 
moose, and deer too, if possible, | ut 
with no satisfactory results. 

The day following that when I had 
wounded the moose which had ¢s- 
eaped, Daniel and I concluded to pay 
the boys a social visit over at their im- 
provised camp, some four miles dis- 
tant. We hunted the bogs, lakes, and 
burned woods as we went, took in thie 
dead-fall, but no bear was there and 
finally about 11 o’clock we arrived at 
their tent, and with more than an or- 
dinary degree of interest, scanned tlhe 
surroundings for antlers, pelts, or 
something that would indicate that 
Will had gotten his moose. 
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NOR’D MUNN, OUR GUIDE, AND BUCK DEER SHOT BY W. A. THOMPSON. 


have been truthfully read from the 
signs that were abundant on every 
hand, of a long and bitter struggle, 
ending in the death of the moose, which 
may have been seriously handicapped 
by being partly mired down in the 
mud, and was thus taken at a disad- 
vantage. There had been no hunters 
in there, and there was little possibility 
that the moose had been wounded by 
hunters and died; everything pointed 
to a tragedy between the powerful 
beasts that roamed those woods.: Will 
and Nor’d in their wanderings had 
been successful in securing a _ buck 
deer, a beautiful animal, hence he had 
filled his license so far as the.deer 
were concerned,. but I was doing. but 


Nothing was to be seen. The tent 
and some old tumble-down cabins were 
there. The tent was closed, the embers 
of the campfire had burned low, and the 
boys were out and might not return 
until late at night, and we might miss 
them, since their accommodations were 
only sufficient for two persons and we 
must return to the home camp by or 
before dark. Daniel surmised the 
would be watching at one of two lakes, 
in different directions, and just how to 
find them the most certainly was what 
we must decide. 

We determined to go to a lake abou' 
a mile away, thinking we would fin‘ 
them possibly there. Before going, | 
wrote a note and left it, telling them 
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we would return in an hour or two and 
should they come in, to fire the rifle 
once, Which would indicate their re- 
turn and we would immediately come 


] 

in something over an hour we re- 
turned from the lake not hdving found 
them; they had not been to camp and 
we started in an opposite direction for 
the other lake, but we did not find 
them there. We started back once 
more ahd met Nor’d on the trail, Will 
having gone to camp alone where he 
found my note, and he had. started out 
to find Nor’d before firing the rifle, 
as I had indicated in my note. 

We all went to camp, and they told 
us that the four days they had faith- 
fully hunted had brought no game, and 
so they decided to return with us to 
the home camp that evening, which 
they did, we assisting them to carry 
their tent, bedding, ete. We were glad 
to get there and be all reunited once 
more under the roof of our comfort- 
able cabin with our good cook. 

The weather was beautiful—morn- 
ings frosty and crisp. Ice would form 
in our wash basin almost solid at night, 
but in midday the sun would shine and 
it was pleasant watching around the 
places we were accustomed to visit, but 
we were not finding many moose, cer- 
tainly were seeing few bulls. Some 
twelve days of our time had passed and 
we were growing anxious, tho not dis- 
couraged. The weather was ideal, no 
snow, little rain, but with too much 
wind, usually, which old sportsmen do 
not generally like to have. Daniel and I 
were working hard and faithfully, but 
no moose—not even a deer had been 
secured by us, and I suspect the boys 
thought we were not doing our part 
in bringing up the score, since Will 
had his two deer. We would walk 
from eight to twelve or more miles 
each day in our quest for game and re- 
turn to camp at night, hungry, tired 
and possibly just a little discouraged, 
all of which would pass away as soon 
aS we had eaten a good supper and all 
had “‘hit the: pipe’’ but me, since I do 
not indulge. 
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Well, every cloud has a silver lining, 
and we were hopeful. One bright Oc- 
tober morning Daniel and I started 
just as we had on some twelve other 
similar mornings for Harris Lake, 
where we saw nothing, then beyond a 
mile’ or more over to the big barren, 
where we had been so often, and where 
some years before, had killed a bull. 
That same year Will had seen one, too 
far away to shoot at with any hope 
of success, and we always approached 
that barren feeling that we might see 
something in it, some 590 yards across, 
or skirting the border of spruce trees 
at the edge of the dense woods. 

The morning in question, as we 
reached the edge of the barren, we saw 
at once some 300 yards to our left a 
good bull standing looking intently. 
He ‘did not see us; and we remained 
perfectly quiet. In a minute or two 
the bull moved across the barren and 
completely out of sight, and I felt sure 
he was gone for good. In a few min- 
utes he appeared again and _ started 
back in our direction, as though com- 
ing right to us. He would take a few 
steps, then look and listen and come 
again, closer and closer, though some 
400 yards or more distant. 

Daniel and I did not say much, but 
the reader can easily imagine that we 
were greatly interested. After some 
twelve days of hard hunting, here 
might be a chance to reap success or 
score a failure. I was somewhat smart- 
ing under my failure several days be- 
fore and did not wish any repetition 
now. 

The moose finally came to within 
some 200 yards or more of us and com- 
menced to quarter from us, and get 
farther away each step, and Daniel and 
I decided now was my chance. I looked 
to my Lyman sights. I laid my old 
Winchester .45-90-300 up against a tam- 
arack tree, took long and deliberate 
aim at the animal, pressed the trigger 
and awaited results. But we did not 
have to wait long, for almost before 
we‘heard the report of the rifle, the 
moose went down, and then commenced 
to make a supreme effort to arise. 
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I started as fast as I could run across 
the barren to get close to the animal, 
and in doing so, had to cross two ugly, 


sluggish sloughs, some twelve feet 
wide. Just how I got over them I do 
not know, but Daniel had a lame leg 
that morning and had to cross on some 
poles which he cut and earried for that 
purpose. 

When I had negotiated the last one, 
I was Within some thirty yards of the 
bull, and I then fully realized he was 
mine. The bull was sitting on its 
haunches and fore legs, and as I moved 
around it would turn to face me with 
its bristles raised, and I am sure had 
it not been so badly disabled, there 








away, and it requires no stretch of 
memory to recall the fact now thai | 
was feeling mighty good. 

Now all this happened inside of ‘en 
minutes, and the moose lay out about 
the center of the barren some 200 
yards or more from the edge of the 
spruce timber. 

Daniel looked up, and there about 
200 yards.away, stood a deer broadside 
to me, and Daniel said to me to try 
my luck on it. I raised my rifle and 
took careful aim offhand and fired, 
and I heard the bullet hit with a dull 
thud and the hind parts of the deer 
went down; but in a moment it re- 
gained its footing and I fired three or 





NOR’D AND BILL IN THEIR LEAN-TO. 


would have been some trouble right 
there. 

He was a beautiful animal with a 
black sealp and symmetrical antlers 
with a spread of 43 inches—not as 
large as some others I have killed, but 
I was satisfied. 

I continued to keep my Winchester 
on him, so there was no possibility of 
his getting away. By and by Daniel 
came over. We looked at the old fel- 
low, guessed his gross weight at 1,000 
pounds, and I gave him a parting shot 
to put him out of his misery. Daniel 
congratulated me and said I had more 
than made amends for the one that got 


four more shoots at it with no visible 
effects. Then we walked over to it. 
Once it made a feeble effort to run, 
and I shot it again and it fell. I pulled 
out my watch. It indicated not quite 
10 o’clock, and I had my moose and 
deer down within 200 yards of each 
other, and the time actually consumed 
from the time we first saw the moose 
until both were dead did not excee: 
fifteen minutes. 

Well, readers of Outdoor Life, ths 
was enough success for one season s 
hunt, and all on one of ,those lovely 
October days when it is pleasant to |e 
alive. I did wish for the camera, since 
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| could have secured some elegant pic- 
tures of that moose, and the chances 
are I shall never be able to get such 
again. But while we carried two cam- 
eras I seldom had one, since I was not 
an expert at manipulating it, Will do- 
ing most of that artistic work. 

i found that my bullet had struck 
the moose about half way back and 
some six inches under the back bone, 
paralyzing the spinal cord—a _ very 
fortunate shot; and remarkable to tell, 
the first shot at my deer had hit in 
almost the same spot, with the excep- 
tion that the moose could not arise, but 
the deer could, and stood braced while 
I fired three or four subsequent shots. 
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the day’s hunt. When they did arrive 
they had many congratulations for us, 
and we were in a receptive mood to 
receive them. 

I had had a successful day and the 
boys showed us proper consideration. 
I’m sure Will and Nor’d would have 
done equally as well had they been in 
our place that day, since Will is a good 
shot and only needs to see game in 
reasonable shooting distance and have 
a chance, and when weighed in the bal- 
ance he seldom is found wanting in 
shooting big game, and scoring suc- 
cess. 

We yet had a few days, during 
which Daniel and I fished and hunted 


THE AUTHOR AND DANIEL DISPLAYING THE MOOSE HORNS AT THE HOME CAMP. 


We proceeded to take the scalp off 
the moose, which took an hour or more. 
Then we went to the edge of the woods 


to ‘‘bile the kettle’’ and have our 
lunch, which we enjoyed greatly. We 
then returned to the moose and skinned 
it, and Daniel hung it up on a pole to 
dry. The hide most sportsmen do not 
care for, and is worth two to three 
dollars, and is usually salvage for the 
guides; the same is true of deer hides. 

Daniel took the antlers and I ear- 
ried the pelt, shot-pouch fashion, to- 
gether with as much of the venison as 
we could earry, and started for camp 
about 8-o’elock, arriving there about 
0, before the boys had come in from 


for partridges. One day I got my sec- 
ond deer, while Will and Nor’d were 
all the time trying to find a good bull. 
But during the seventeen days of our 
hunt they saw none with even a fair 
set of antlers and Daniel and I had 
seen only three. 

For some reason the moose were not 
in evidence, probably owing to weather 
conditions — frosty, windy and a full 
moon some of the time. They may have 
fed early of a morning and late of an 
evening and also by moonlight and 
went to the dense woods and swamps 
by day, where we could not follow 
them with much show of success. Hunt- 
ing moose is about as uncertain as 
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finding a bag of gold at the end of a 
rainbow. On two occasions I have 
failed to get my moose, and Will has 
had the same experience. There is an 
opinion among some that it is an easy 
matter to find and kill one, but to the 
novice in that line of sport I wish to 
disabuse his mind of this thought. 

On two occasions Will and I have se- 
cured our moose on the last day of the 
hunt. Occasionally a sportsman is for- 
tunate to get one the first or second 
day, but those we have killed have 
usually cost us many weary days of 
tramping, persistent and laborious ef- 
forts and ceaseless vigils. It is safe to 
say that each moose we have killed has 
cost us in walking 150 to 175 miles 
first and last, in following old port- 
ages, trails and tote roads, and when 
this is considered, one will conclude 
that moose hunting is strenuous. 

Few real Sportsmen are willing to sit 
down and just wait for a moose to 
come, tho we have had an _ instance 
(once when neither of us got our bull) 


when, had one or the other never left 
the cabin, he could have secured his 


animal, since a bull and two cows 
came and fed around in the open space, 
and all the cook could do was to 
watch them and wish that either Will 
or I were there. 

A man may hunt hard’ for fifteen 
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days with no success, and have f.!| 
lowed old trails for 100 miles or more 
and visited takes and barrens duri.g 
that whole time, and have seen no 
good bulls, and the next day he miy 
run across one inside of a quarter of 
a mile from camp. 

All this uncertainty lends an added 
interest and charm to the sport. In 
some territories the hunting is done 
with a canoe, where the guide prope!s 
it and the sportsman just sits still and 
waits; this is easy and does not re- 
quire much walking or fatigue, and 
I’ve thought after a sportsman reaches 
80 years of age he might drop into this 
style. I’m only 71 now and ean still 
walk some, and have not as yet adopt- 
ed the canoe method, tho it has its 
pleasant features and frequently is a 
most successful method of finding and 
killing one. 

In due time our three weeks were 
up, and our team came for us and we 
turned our faces homeward, and bade 
farewell to our old camp on the Dung- 
arvon with its pleasant surroundings 
and memories covering the four sea- 
sons passed there, away from the wor- 
ries of business affairs, and where we 
had strenuous physical work, but an 
absolute mental rest. 

We came home refreshed and invig- 
orated with the good red blood cours- 
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ing thru our veins, and with the weary 
brain tissues and lobes once more in 
first-class condition. As we returned 
to the settlements we noticed that the 
frosts had made a beautiful coloring 
for the forests that will remain as a 
pleasing recollection for years to come. 

The question of footwear on a hunt 
after big game, where much walking 
has to be done, is one of great import- 
anee. After one’s rifle, then come the 
shoes, since one’s feet must be in good 
shape. Nothing will have a tendency 
to eause the enthusiasm of a sportsman 
to run at a low ebb more than a chafed 
ankle or a blistered heel, where every 
step taken must be done with a view to 
favor the feet. 

In our hunts we usually are governed 
very much by what the guides wear in 
the territory where we may happen to 
be. In New Brunswick the lumber- 
men and guides almost all wear shoe- 
packs, a sort of moccasins, which are 
hard to equal so far as our experience 
goes, for sportsmen. 

Some years we have worn those 
without soles or heels, which are all 
right, but are hard on the tender feet 
of the sportsman who is not in the 
habit of doing much walking. 

This year, when in Fredericton, we 
went to the large factory of John Pal- 
mer & Co., Ltd., located there, and 
whose advertisement we had seen in 
Outdoor Life. We introduced ourselves 
to them, were shown with great cour- 
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tesy thru their immense factory, where 
they worked possibly 150 employés, 
and each of us purchased a pair of 
shoepacks, large size, some 10 inches 
high, with heels and soles, and two or 
three sizes larger than we needed, in 
order to wear one or more pairs of 
heavy socks. 

We found these satisfactory in every 
way; and when thoroly oiled, water- 
proof, durable, easy on the feet, and 
ideal in every respect. 

It would be lacking in courtesy, in 
closing this story of our hunt in 1916, 
not to say a word of commendation of 
our guides, Daniel Munn and Nor’d 
Munn and our cook, Thomas Munn; 
all good, true fellows, skilful as guides 
and cook, and never wearying to bring 
us pleasure and success. All were re- 
soureceful, and it was difficult to put 
them in a place where they could not 
find a satisfactory exit. 

In bidding them good-bye, we told 
them much might happen before the 
hunting season of 1917 came; that life 
was uncertain and death sure, but for 
them not to make any definite arrange- 
ments with any other sportsmen until 
hearing from us. This all had a signif- 
icance, and when thoroly considered, 
meant another hunt on the Dungarvon 
in 1917, and then may be others to 
follow, until my hunting days were a 
thing of the past, and only a pleasing 
memory remained to guide and cheer 
me in ‘‘life’s declining vears.”’ 


Robin the Weather Prophet. 


Cheer up! Cheer up! There he goes— 
See the rain-clouds gather; 

Mr. Robin thinks he knows 
A heap about the weather. 


Cheer up! Cheer up! See, they come; 
Little rain-drops patter— 

Merry children scamper home, 
With laugh and jolly chatter. 


Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheerup! More rain' 
Silly Mr. Robin; 

Cheer up! Cheer up! The sun again, 
Thru the rain-clouds bobbin’. 


Cheer up! Cheer up! Down it pours; 
Robin, won’t you stop it? 

Lightnin’ flashes, thunder roars— 
Won’t you never drop it? 


Robin, Robin, only bring 
Sunshine in the mornin’ 

An’ we'll forgive you, if you sing 
Cheer up! till the dawnin’. 


You’re a weather-prophet true; 
But you needn’t holler, 

When we've got so much to do, 
Fit to bust your swaller! 


LORENA THOMAS WITHAM 





THE PROTECTED GAME OF CANADA 
HERBERT VANDERHOOF | 


The one wild herd of buffalo still 
roaming at will on the North American 
continent is in Northern Alberta, Can- 
ada, above the Peace River on a little 
stream called the Hay. It is about 
seven hundred miles north of Banff 
across an almost impassable swamp 
country that not more than a dozen 
white men ever have crossed. They 
have made the journey in the winter 
when the swamp was frozen. 

There are between two and three 
hundred buffalo in this herd. They 
are wood buffalo, bigger and blacker 
than their cousins who have been 
crowded into captivity, and because 
they are the last of their kind, the 
Dominion government has extended to 
them its protection in addition to that 
already offered by the vast surround- 
ing wilderness. The man who kills one 
of these wild wood buffalo and is dis- 
covered pays a heavy fine. And the 
buffalo are thriving and multiplying 
to such an extent that perhaps the 
next generation of hunters may revive 
the lost sport of their pioneer grand- 
fathers. 

One man, Harry B. Radford, who 
afterward was killed by the Esqui- 
maux in the far North, went into the 
Peace River country with a_ special 
government permit to kill one buffalo 
and brought .out a wonderful head. 

Now and then an Indian of the 
Crees or Beavers who recognize no for- 
bidden country in the wilds, slips in 
and brings out a buffalo. Swamp and 
wilderness are no barrier to him. But 
in spite of the Indians the wood buf- 
falo of the Hay River, making their 
last pathetic stand for existence 
against civilization, is almost as safe, 
entrenched beyond the swamps and 
snows and under the government’s 
protecting care, as those in the park 
just out of Banff who watch the Im- 
perial Limited train flash by with as 
little concern as their grandsires saw 


the wild geese fly south in the fall. 
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And no man with any imagination has 
any doubt in his heart as to whic) 
herd is the happier. 

With the old king of the plains 
safely guarded from harm there is a 
hint of coming care for the king of the 
mountains. British Coiumbia, one of 
the best bear hunting grounds in 
America, has a closed season for 
bears. 

Canada having commenced in time 
to save her wild things—even to keep- 
ing an eye on Bruin—game will grow 
more plentiful in the Canadian Rockies 
with the years instead of more scarce. 
Protection has been extended while yet 
the far North country is full of the wild 
things that are dying out elsewhere. 

Up beyond the wild buffalo and the 
Peace River there are said to be enough 
caribou to feed the entire continent of 
North America. And caribou is better 
meat than venison or beef with all the 
best and most savory qualities of both. 

South of Banff, the government has 
its one herd of wild antelope. There 
are about fifty of them, the only ones 
known in Canada. The protected ex- 
istence of the herd is due to the per- 
sistence of Maxwell Graham, chief of 
the zoological department of the na- 
tional parks, in a scheme that appealed 
to no one else as feasible. 

Early in February the Royal North 
West Mounted Police had reported to 
J. B. Harkin, Commissioner of Domin- 
ion Parks, that a herd of antelope was 
starving in Southern Alberta. They 
had been trying to get into the straw 
stacks of the farmers and had been 
driven out. By some tangle of red 
tape it was April before the park com- 
missioner received the report and Mr. 
Graham was sent out at once to look 
after the antelope which are as dis- 
tinctive of the old West and as rapidly 
vanishing as the buffalo. Mr. Graham 
went out, found the antelope, and 
started to build a corral. Before it was 
quite finished a chinook came along 
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one night and by morning all the snow 
and all the antelope had disappeared. 
Mr. Graham was satisfied the antelope 
had gone to their summer habitat in 
and near Foremost, and wired the park 
commissioner for authority to go down 
there and build a fence around them. 
The park commissioner, having in his 
mind a great scorn for the possibility 
of building a fence around a bunch of 
wild animals, wired Mr. Graham to 
come back to Ottawa. 

Mr. Graham went back worried but 
not discouraged. He didn’t drop the 
subject. He was determined to look 
after those antelope in spite of a skepti- 
eal government and the frightened lit- 
tle animals themselves. Finally, when 
Mr. Harkin had been worried with 
much pleading, he suggested that the 
zoological chief take his application to 
the deputy minister of the interior. 

‘“‘T won’t sign it,’’ he said, ‘‘but you 
take it to the deputy and if he and the 
minister of the interior will O. K. it, 
bring it back and I’ll sign it.’’ He 


supposed that was the end of the wild 
antelope fence. 

But to his amazement the applica- 
tion came back with the O. K. of the 
minister and the deputy, and with the 


park commissioner’s signature, the 
zoological chief started west again to 
round up his antelope. During his ab- 
sence the Indians had made a raid on 
his elusive little herd. They had shot 
some and frightened others, but still 
the shepherd of the antelope was not 
dismayed. He started his fence around 
nine sections of land. He had a gang 
of men working swiftly but quietly. 
Probably no fence ever went up: with 
as little noise and loss of time. Some- 
one suggested that he must have used 
padded hammers and_ velvet-headed 
nails, but however he did it, he had his 
antelope safe before another snow fell. 

That the antelope and buffalo them- 
selves recognize the fact that they be- 
long to the last of the old families of 
the plains is shown by the way in 
which individuals from the different 
herds occasionally chum together. In 
Buffalo Park an old buffalo, one of the 
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oldest and biggest of them all, is never 
separated from a small antelope and 
the antelope is devoted to the buffalo. 

The protection given all wild things 
by the national parks of Canada is 
making hunting much better in west- 
ern Canada. The buffalo and antelope 
of course are not only protected but 
guarded. They are not permitted to 
stray outside the boundaries that are 
safe and they are rapidly increasing. 
Perhaps the time may come when they 
will be so plentiful that the govern- 
ment will turn them loose and there 
will be an open season for them. But 
the deer, mountain sheep and moun- 
tain goats which also are increasing 
rapidly roam at will. It is at their own 
peril that they venture beyond the 
park lines during the open season. In 
Alberta, the first of the Rocky Moun 
tain provinces, traveling westward, the 
season for moose, caribou, and deer, is 
from September Ist to October 15th. 
Bears, which are plentiful in the moun 
tains, may be killed at any time out- 
side the parks. They are the black, 
grizzly and cinnamon ‘bear and, being 
of a roaming disposition, may be found 
almost any place in the mountains, but 
especially during the berry season on 
the slides along the mountain sides. 
Hunting the grizzly, the sport of the 
adventuresome hunter, is at its best in 
the Canadian Rockies. The vicious old 
fellow who is said to have a taint of 
the eat in his blood which sets him 
apart, and makes him feared even of 
his own kind, has more subtle cunning 
and more endurance than any other bear. 
A story is told of a man who met a griz- 
zly out alone in the mountains and sue- 
ceeded in bringing him down. He was 
an enormous bear, even for a grizzly, 
and the lone hunter, after a good look 
at him, left him lying in the woods and 
went into camp to get help in bringing 
in his game. Two men came back with 
him walking single file through the 
trees, the man who had killed the 
grizzly in the rear. And when they 
came to the place where the grizzly 
had fallen, there he was, bloody and 
disheveled, but alive and standing, his 
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huge bulk across the path waiting. Be- 
fore any one of the men had time to 
draw his gun, or recover from his 
amazement, the grizzly had reached 
past the two who were strangers to him 
and killed the man who had wounded 
him to the death. Not until he had 
killed his slayer did he drop dead at 
the feet of the other two men who had 
been powerless to prevent the tragedy. 

Another tale of the endurance of the 
grizzly is told by a man living alone 
in a cabin who heard the bear just out- 
side early one morning. He shot at 
him but his gun balked on him and the 
bear rushed at him. He fired again 
and struck the animal, but seemed to 
make no impression, and then his gun 
jammed. He was outside the cabin 
then, and the bear was close upon him. 
He climbed a tree and crawled for 
safety out upon a branch that proved 
to be dead at its heart, and promptly 
gave way, precipitating the man at the 
feet of the bear. The bear grabbed 
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the man’s knee between his teeth, and 
after a ferocious bite, dropped dead 
from the effect of the first shot. But 
the man will have little use of that 
knee for the rest of his life. 

Moose are found in large numbers 
on the flats around the head waters 
of the Kootenai and Columbia rivers. 
They are unusually large and beauti- 
ful. 

There are mountain lions; wolves, 
elk, deer, lynx, and all sorts of small 
game in the Canadian Rockies, but 
more hunters come for mountain sheep 
and goats than for any other hunting. 
The big horn sheep, appreciating the 
protection afforded by the park, are 
sometimes a little difficult, but they 
are increasing srapidly, while in all 
other parts of the continent they are 
dying out. The goats, too, seem on 
clear days like specks of moving snow 
on the mountain sides, from the veran- 
das and terraces of the Banff Springs 
Hotel, are increasing. 














All Round Fishing. 


“If you’re fond of ocean angling, and he’s fond of lakes and streams, 
what’s the use of always wrangling? Why disturb another’s dreams? 


If his outfit’s plain or nobby, do not criticise the same. Ev’ry angler 
has his hobby, in the good old fishing game, Let him try for trout 
or tunnies, let him go for cod or pikes. Let him seek tarpon or sun- 
nies, or catch anything he likes. Let him angle with a clothes-line; 
let him use a cotton thread; let him fish with grocery-store twine if 
the notion’s in his head. If he thinks his method’s better, let him 
think so right along; never flail him in your letter; maybe you’re the 
one that’s wrong!’’—Author unknown. 






































YOU DROP DOWN BRULE WAY 


THE CALL OF THE SILVER BRULE 








The beautiful, time-memoried Brule River of Wisconsin and its 
undying appeal in the heart of the angler; its days of calm joy 
and the sweet recollections it brings forth, now and forever! 








ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


You drop down Brule way in the 
early part of a fine summer season 
when the whole Northern world seems 
to be overflowing with goodliness and 
a pervading sunlight that makes the 
world of Nature a marvel and a heart’s 
ease. It is up there in the Wisconsin 
country, and it empties, as it has done 
for ages, into the Lake of Superior. 
It winds its scintillating way thru great 
walls of greenery, of poplar undimin- 
ishing, and here and there clumps of 
skyward-reaching balsam, some lone 
pine and some spruce that yet remain 
to tell of days when they were king 
and the wilderness was unspoiled. 
Beautiful River Brule, and the mem- 
ories that you have stored up within 
you. Can pen of man ever tell of your 
witcheries, and the joy of dropping the 
flies in your cool retreats and of the 
trout that fight with might and main 
at the end of your leader. What a vol- 
ume of lore it would be, and how many 


days of joy you have given the sons 
and daughters of Walton, yet, too, how 
much desecration you have known 
which the world at large does not 
know ! 

The Brule River is indeed one of the 
most beautiful streams in all the North 
country, and it is not exaggerating it 
to say that it is one of the most beau 
tiful rivers in the country. It has a 
great representation of the various 
trout and the angling, if employed 
rightly, is bound to give one some de- 
lights that will never quite be forgot 
ten. There may be any number ol 
trouting rivers in the North that will 
prove more worthy of note, more pro- 
ductive, but there is none that is more 
beautiful. It has a serene and quiet 
grandeur, infinitely appealing. It is a 
river of many enchantments. Here it 
will be quite shallow and in the late 
summer one may wade across it. Here 


there will be silent, deep holes where 
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the waters flow slowly and calls up 
speculations in one of what, what lies 
in these places. Some hulking big rain- 
bow trout, perhaps! Or here, further 
on, there are the rapids, as the waters 
erash loudly over the boulders and 
churn to white foam below them. Tru- 
ly it is a river of many delights, wind- 
ing, in and out, here lost in silent wild- 
ernesses and here coming out to where 
settlers live, with acres that crowd 
down to the river’s brink. Or further 
toward the town of Brule the cottages 
line the banks and civizilation makes 
its inroads upon the silence of Nature 
—and many trout yield their lives in 
the rapids. But as it creeps toward the 


Lake of Superior, some silence, some’ 


peace of the eternal wilderness still re- 
mains, and day for day sees no human 
soul abroad; the deer stalk the river’s 
edge; the lynx pads the lower glooms, 
the river eternally booms and sulks, 
and laughs and chatters, day thru and 
night out. 

Yet among the trouting rivers of Wis- 


consin the Brule has had a wide recog- 
nition and its renown is, fashionably, 
a well-foundationed thing. There are 
other rivers in Wisconsin with a repu- 
tation for angling in the present day 
more firmly assured, but for compara- 
tive results, name me the Brule—I love 


that thread of limpid silver. Two 
months of a summer I have haunted its 
waters, its cool curves, employing my 
craft alone; and more enjoyment than 
I have had angling in those waters no 
man can have had. It is no boast; for 
here I shall not enumerate a ghastly 
list of killed, for my religion in angling 
is to take little and appreciate more. 
But I rather credit myself by saying 
that some of my best catches were made 
using the time-honored artificial fly. 
Was it not someone who has said that 
one trout caught on a fly is worth ten 
taken on the angleworm. 

By all odds, the River Brule is not 
the angling river that it was. Sad to 
relate, the indiscriminate and lawless 
early got in their licks and the world 
of trout have suffered as a result. 
Something of this may be gathered 
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from the various writings of Charles 
Hallock, the dean of American sports- 
men. Away back in 1882 he wrote: 

‘‘Within the past five years the Brule 
River, near Bayfield, Wisconsin, has 
come into prominence as a trout stream 
and since the Northern Pacific and the 
St. Paul and Omaha Railroads have ex- 
ténded their lines almost to the river’s 
brink, making the journey easy and 
short, anglers are flocking to it by 
scores. I think the river is 115 miles 
long. It is a marvelous river and | 
know of no water in the world which 
is so abundantly stocked with trout. It 
fairly teems with them. Where it de- 
bouches into Lake Superior its mouth is 
broad, and in June the big four-pound 
trout come cruising along the rocky 
shore from far and wide and are caught 
without stint. Tens of thousands of 
very large trout are taken from the 
Brule, along the entire stream every 
year—and I cannot imagine how it is 
kept from depletion except by annual 
accessions from the great lake. It is 
no uncommon thing for a couple of an- 
glers to report 1,000 trout as the result 
of three or four days’ fishing.’’ 

And so today, thirty-four years after 
Hallock (and the venerable dean still 
lives at a ripe old age in Washington, 
D. C.), I am writing about fishing on 
that same river. But trouting there, 
in spite of such singular opposition, is 
not gone and faded away yet. There 
are still fine trout in that river, but 
they are passing, passing, passing. Not 
long more! 

Says the habitant in the Brule coun- 
try: The trout are gone; what should 
be done is to dump in a carload of bull- 
heads, and then we would have good 
fishing. This expression I have not 
coined; it is actually said. And the 
various kinds of fish found in the river 
are many. I was vastly interested in 
the actions of a brother angler one day 
on the River Brule. He stood out in the 
middle of the stream and was worming 
for rainbows, with his bait sunk deep 
by the aid of three split buckshot. Sud- 
denly he came alive and in action and 
was playing a heavy fish of some sort. 
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‘‘The best rainbow in the river,’’ he 
shouted. I waited with breath held. 
After playing whatever it was for ten 
minutes, suddenly up came a large 
sucker. Five minutes later he counted 
toll on an inert red-horse, and ten min- 
utes after that, in the same hole, took 
out a fine rainbow trout. Three days 
after in that identical pool, behind that 
same large boulder, I took out a fine 
brook trout of two pounds or more. 
Strange company, is it not, to be hob- 
nobbing in the same pool, side by side. 
One need not be skeptical as to the de- 
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bers, and since they are prolific, thank 
heavens we have angling that will re- 
main with us. It has been said, by the 
way, that the rainbow is detrimental to 
the life and welfare of the brook trout; 
yet it has never been consistently 
proven that such is the case. An ele- 
gant proportion of the trout of the 
Northern rivers are brook trout, and 
some very nice ones at that. Hallock 
speaks of the four-pound trout that 
came cruising up therocky shores, and 
no doubt he meant the brook trout. It 
was not such a great many years ago 

















THE BRULE IS A RIVER OF PICTURESQUE GRANDEUR. 


structiveness of man in decreasing the 
fish supply, but what shall we say of 
the various rough fish, such as the suck- 
ers and red-horse, as destroyers of that 
fish supply, too? It is well known that 
they ascend with the spawning trout 
and suck up and consume millions, nay 
billions, of spawn eggs annually. So 
they are not the least in ‘the category 
of destroyers. And how persistently 
the trout cling to their abode and their 
waters, with some representation at 
least of prominence. By far the rain- 
bow trout are the leaders in these num- 


trout (a native of 
California) were introduced in our 
Northern waters and have increased 
apace. Instead of being condemned, 
the rainbow trout, splendid old Salmo 
eridous, should be hailed as a welcome 
factor in our angling history. 

Last summer marked a surprising in- 
novation in my life, upon that same 
River Brule. For it was my pleasure 
to try out a list of flies tied and which 
I purchased from Doctor Harry Gove, 
whose address is Lambertville, Deer 
Island, New Brunswick, Canada. I had 


that the rainbow 
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previously submitted some ideas along 
this line of a fly that I wanted tied and 
Doctor Gove tied them for me. The 
results I have had are so appreciable 
that I must here tell of their virtues. 
[ am a sincere and honest advocate of 
the best angling paraphernalia, and in 
just this way I advocate the Gove flies 
as being the closest approach to per- 
fection that I have yet had the honor 
to try out. To say that the Gove flies 
are lifelike and extraordinary is saying 
the least—and I have tried out prac- 
tically every sort of fly that is tied to- 
day. Yet these I purchased from Doc- 
tor Gove are the best I have ever laid 
hands on. First, the perfection of the 
eurved hook, the color of the body, 
then the new, transparent wing mate- 
rial that he is using, and so forth, make 
them the most excellent I have ever 
used. A fly puts itself in a class by it- 
self by reason of its deadliness as a 
killer. I have in other magazines told 
that I registered five kills, or rather 
good strikes out of ten where with the 


so-called standard regulation flies I 
gained only one kill in ten. I especially 
remember one day when all other flies 
had failed. I caught five fine rainbow 
trout on the Gove flies, and one of 
them was one of the most excellent 


trout I have ever taken. I am now 
wondering what these flies will do in 
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the rivers of the West. Doctor Gove is 
now tying me a fine collection and 
some others have been promised me 
Doctor Gove, be it known, was th 
friend for over twenty-five years o! 
the immortal John Harrington Keen: 
one of the best, thorough angling writ 
ers that ever set pen to paper. Doctor 
Gove and Keene angled together, and 
tied flies together. Keene did not live 
to see his inventions and those shared 
with him by Doctor Gove brought into 
being, but this is now assured. Thru 
my letters Mr. Gove has decided to tic 
these flies for sale. Thus anglers are 
afforded the pleasure of trying a fly 
that is perfect in every way and which 
I am not afraid to fish against any fly 
on the market today. Mr. Gove’s re- 
production in the fly of the various 
Ephemerider, the varying shades and 
delicate colorations, he has brought 
out with an originality that is start- 
ling. His Mayfly is, by far, the best 
reproduction set to hook. 

In point of fact: One day there was 
a semi-north wind blowing. I was told 
that there was no use upon that day 
but I must angle, and when angling 
amounts to a passion in the soul of one 
how can one resist? So off I went in 
the early morning, hope triumphant in 
my breast. I waded along the Brule 
shallows and cast here and there with 
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FARTHER UP THE BRULE IS NARROW 








BROTHER JAMISON POSES 


flies first. But neither the White Mil- 
ler, the Grizzly King, the Brown Palm- 
er, the Brown Hackle or the Professor 
stood me well in stead. True, the Griz- 


zly King was the best of all. But I fin- 
ally changed to the Gove true nature 
flies and the result was that casting 
from the midstream inshore the first 
trout I caught, deftly, was a brook 


trout of fine proportions. The next 
success was a rainbow trout off a big 
boulder. I cast this fly over the boul- 
der, and then easily pulled it off. A 
big fellow lay by the boulder and it 
seemed so much like a live fly drop- 
ping from that stone that he shot up 
and took it. Oh my! What a fight 
that was! I admit it; I was nervous 
as a hen when a hawk sails low. Per- 
haps it was because I was a bit cold 
at that, but anyhow I fought that rain- 
bow back and forth there, and me 
standing on the slippery rocks, my 
heart perfectly still. I stumbled shore- 
ward, keeping a line taut. And when 
I netted him and went ashore, and 
stood there holding that beautiful rain- 
bow trout, no lump of gold as big as a 
red barn could have bought that joy. 
All my angling days summed up ean- 
not equal the joy that I felt that day 
I stood there and talked aloud and 
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looked at that rainbow trout—for he 
was a dandy—and how that Bristol 
rod bent. Lord! And the sensations 
of playing him. Caught fair and 
square; thru artfulness. That 's the 
game! 

Oh, but that Brule River bottom is 
slippery, and set. with rocks, and boul 
ders, ete., and so strong the current is 
in places. But I had on heavy hip 
boots, but no hobs. Go about things 
slowly and painstakingly and you will 
not stumble and fall. Ply your craft 
with fair caution; make no noise, and 
the world is yours. After all, trout 
fishing is only successful in as you use 
scrupulous caution. True, there is also 
the care as to the lifelike presentation 
of the fly and the placing it in the 
right place, and with a manipulation 
that is not drastic. I am come to think 
that most trout fishing by the average 
person is a failure because not enough 
eaution is used, and from the fact that 
it is all a chuck and chance it per 
formance to it—too much haphazard 
work and not enough shrewdness and 
fine conjecture. Were fly-fishing not 
an art it would not have two-thirds of 
its attraction. But it is the luring of 
the trout with the fly that wins every 
year a new host of admirers 


+ 
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I know the beautiful curves, and 
bends and silent wildernesses along the 
Brule. Not plunged in the deep of a 
northern wilderness, but in that word 
that places it yet in the peace that is 
untrodden and desecrated by Man, the 
Arch-Destroyer. [have measured many 
lines over the torrents of that Brule, 
and I know its religion—and the sweet 
song of winds murmuring thru an- 
cient wood deeps. I have stood on its 
sanded shingles, played my flies in its 
dazzling riffles, and sat on the boul- 
ders in the face of the greater attain- 
ment. It is the Brule for its own sweet 
self! 

They say that the Brule River finds 
its birth in the midst of an immense 
spring. Of this I know nothing, for I 
have never explored to its source— 
Webster holds that the word source 
means ‘‘a spring,’’ and I believe that 
there is much to it. Leastways it is a 
river of elegant charm, a river of state- 
ly and picturesque beauty. I have ex- 
plored its many sweeps for miles; my 


campfires have brightened the gloom 
in many places; my shelter tent has 
bobbed up on many a grassy amphi- 
theater, and velvety: slope-side and I 
have been lulled to sleep of nights by 


the silvery chatter of that same 
stream. I know the inner witcheries 
of that game, penetrating to the heart 
of it all. And there lies tle keynote 
to it all—packsack on back, some food 
provisions therein, hope at one’s hori- 
zon—what more does one want? That 
is life. 

Much of the angling along the Brule 
river is done with worms; it is worm- 


ing for trout or not at all with the 
greater portion of the inhabitants. 
Three or four wriggling on a hook are 
sunken in likely holes and if trout 
happen to be therein then one is re- 
paid often with large catches. The best 
catches in the year are made early in 
the season, but the very early fishing 
is unfair for the large spawning rain- 
bows are captured; when they will not 
bite; and, too, many thousands of trout 
are waylaid every year by men who 
dynamite the streams. Desecrative, de- 
structive, selfish Man! Where is your 
Universal Conscience, thus to despoil 
that which the Creator placed here for 
our rejuvenation and enjoyment. We 
endlessly, eternally help ourselves with- 
out one thought to caring for and 
guarding the future of our natural re- 
sources. While the taking is good, ev- 
eryone takes to the full of his ability, 
to get there before another is there to 
take. 

The Brule country is adjacent to the 
land where O. Warren Smith has his 
head camp. It’s not far. Just over a 
few acres and there you will find 
Washburn, where our good angling ed- 
itor wields a pen silvered with the inks 
of the eternal and deathless streams of 
his own country. Some time when the 
strawberries cluster between the mul- 
titudinous pine stumps I am going 
back, and sit by the Smith campfire, 
and talk over thing® piscatorial; of 
those flies and those rods; and creels; 
and so many other things that put a 
rosy tint to life and make it worthy of 
while! 





HUNTING THE WHITE SHEEP OF 
THE KENAI 


JOHN FORD 





One must go to Alaska 
or the Yukon to get 
white sheep. I had one 
from the Yukon, but 
wanted to add an Alas- 
kan specimen to my col- 
lection, so decided on the 
Kenai Peninsula for my 
trip in 1916. 

From New York, as in- 
deed from most points in 
the United States, the con- 
venient route is to Seattle 
by rail, thence by steamer 
—a voyage replete with 
thrilling interest and 
grandeur—to the selected 
Alaskan port. 

I went to Seward, 
where I was met by the 
guide, T. B. Towle, and 
outfitted there. From 
Seward we went over an 
old railroad, now operat- 
ed by the government, to 
Mile Twenty-three on 
Kenai Lake, down the 
lake by gasoline launch to 
the mouth of the Kenai 
River, down stream by rowboat six or 
eight miles to Mr. Towle’s house on 
its bank—one day’s trip. 

There we spent a day assorting and 
repacking our duffle and supplies for 
the real start to the hunting grounds. 
One day more down the river in a large 
flat-bottom row-boat, with guide and 
packer at the two sets of oars, to and 
across Skilak Lake brought us to a 
cabin which served as base camp. 

From this point everything must be 
packed on foot. It is a hard day’s trip 
over the mountain range through 
Rocky Pass to the next cabin, which 
is in the game country. I would ad- 
vise taking two days, camping the first 
night above timber line, as I did; then 
it is enough for the next day, before 





THE HUNTING CAMP NEAR BENJAMIN CREEK 


one is hardened to the work, to make 
over the difficult pass and down to the 
second cabin on Benjamin Creek. 

It had been the guide’s custom to 
hunt sheep from this cabin in previous 
years, but this time he brought a tent 
and an oil stove up into the mountains 
above timber line, thus cutting the 
daily trip about in two. I found the 
arrangement with the oil stove for 
cooking and heating the tent comfort- 
able and highly satisfactory. Scores 
of sheep, mostly ewes and lambs, of 
course, could be seen on the neighbor- 
ing mountains from our tent. 

This is not a hunting story, so I shall 
not go into details, but will say that 
after the usual strenuous exertion I 


got two good heads—one very good— 
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and returned satisfied. They are shown 
in the photograph, the guide on the 
left, the packer, William Smith, on the 
right, each holding a head. The third 
head on the ground was an old one 
found on the trail. Our hunting camp 
is shown in the other picture. 

While the guide and I hunted, the 
packer was tripping back and forth 
between the base camp, at which the 
bulk of our stuff had been left, and 
our camp, supplying our needs and 
taking back to the base camp our 
trophies and such other things as we 
decided would facilitate our return. 
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hunted from the same camp. We 
stalked a splendid one for about four 
hours, almost certain of our game, only 
to find when we emerged from cover 
that in some unaccountable manner he 
had taken fright and left on a run, as 
was evidenced by his tracks. 

After that we found no more sign of 
moose in the mountains and went down 
to the lake level and hunted the tiin- 
bered ridges. I had two easy chances 
at fair heads but took neither as I had 
already shot five moose at different 
times in New Brunswick and British 
Columbia. But as I said before, I went 











THE GUIDE AND PACKER HOLDING THE AUTHOR'S TWO SHEEP HEADS (OVIS DALLI). 


I had planned to be on the hunting 
grounds by August twentieth, the first 
day of the open season, get my sheep 
heads, then spend a week or so trying 
for a large moose. The bulls are in 
the velvet as a rule until the middle 
of September, and stay well up in the 
mountains until after that time, when 
they commence to move down to the 
timber and the lower country to find 
the cows. 

There is a short interval, just as the 
bulls begin to shed their velvet, when 
moose and sheep may be successfully 


after sheep, got what I went after, and 
marked the trip down as perfectly en- 
joyable and fully up to my expecta- 
tions. 

One thing worthy of noting was the 


migration of the ptarmigan. Both 
guide and packer repeatedly expressed 
their astonishment at not seeing one 
of these birds where there had been 
countless numbers of them the year be- 
fore and all previous years of which 
they had recollected. So they said the 
grouse had vanished a couple of years 
previous from this particular locality. 
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The weather was not cold either in 
the mountains or the lower country. 
We sometimes found thin rim ice on 
shallow still water in the morning. Nor 
did we have much rain, altho one must 
be prepared for it at any time in this 
country. 

For moose one should commence 
hunting about September 15th then 
brown bears may be shot legally after 
October Ist. 

Mr. Towle is a reliable man, a cap- 
able guide and a pleasant companion. 
Above all, he is careful and that is a 
prime consideration with a‘‘Chechako’’ 
invading the land of the Sourdough. 

I should advise anyone contemplat- 
ing a trip such as mine, to make ar- 
rangements with the guide far enough 
in advance so that the needed supplies 
may be obtained and packed into the 
mountains before the hunter’s arrival. 
Also careful inquiry should be made 
before hand as to ways and means and 
time required for geting out—quite a 
different problem from that of getting 
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in. Then allow at least a week or ten 
days’ leeway. These precautions will 
save both time and money and forestall 
disappointment. 

Out of Seward till the return to that 
point, the expenses may be quite 
closely estimated. For guide and 
packer the charges are $10 and $5 a 
day respectively. 

Prices of supplies at Seward do not 
differ materially from those of similar 
goods in Seattle, or, I suppose, in Den- 
ver. I took bedding, tent and personal 
outfit, but I found that Mr. Towle 
would gladly have furnished the tent. 

It would not be safe to count on less 
than six days to the hunting grounds 
and a couple of days additional in get- 
ting back to Seward. One ought to 
get a full bag of sheep in two weeks of 
actual hunting. License must be ob- 
tained in June and costs $50. Rail- 
road and boat fare out of Seward and 
on return trip, say about $25. 

I found Mr. Towle very eareful and 
economical in purchasing and handling 
the supplies. 








Minnesota’s Great Record in Game Conservation. 


The record of the Minnesota Game and Fish Department for arrests and 
prosecutions of game and fish law offenders should be an inspiring one for 
all our state game departments to emulate. We have on our desk a state- 
ment of the arrests, convictions, etc., obtained by this department for the 
months of September, October and November, 1916, and the figures are 
almost incredulous. They are as follows: 


Total number of convictions 
Total number of acquittals 

Total number of cases dismissed 
Total number of cases pending 


Total number prosecutions, 3 months.......... 374 


Total amount of fines imposed $5,994.76 
Total number days jail sentence imposed 450 


It is very clear from the above that a poacher in Minnesota stands 
about as much chance of getting away as the proverbial snowball in Satan- 
ville. Minnesota’s revenue from her game and fishing resources is equally 
appalling. During the year ending July 31, 1916, the receipts of the game 
department were $154,499, of which $82,670 was received in resident and non- 
resident, big and small game licenses. Over $13,000 was received in fines. 
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No. 61.—The Spirit of the Summit. 


A mighty city. The 
ceaseless pulse-beat, 
the leaden roar, the 
hopes, the fight, the 
desp&ir of five mil- 
lion , human beings, 
all this and some- 
thing more bears 
down on one, yet 
sweeps him along in 
the invisible tice like 
the waves of a great 
bell, felt but unheard. 
And so once was 
Babylon. Today it is 
a mudheap, and in 
the whirling of the earth so too shall be 
New York and London, and all of seething 
China. 

Things are great or infinitely small, fast 
or slow—the pitching rapid or the dull 
squeeze of mud—just as one looks at it. 
And it is the mind that sees, not the eye. 
I have stood in Herald Square, the strain- 
ing heart of New York City, fascinated. 
Then like the first breath of dawn-wind at 


Chauncey Thomas. 


the breaking of a murky night, my thoughts - 


leaped to some high white summit, and New 
York became a crawling ant heap—What 
of it? And I found my nostrils quivering. 
So I quit the city for the hills, and there I 
found the Spirit of the Summit. 

What can fly like thought? The bullet 
is but a lump of lead riveted in space com- 
pared to the swiftness of thought. One 
stands in Herald Square, the next instant 
he is poised on some mountain tip two thou- 
sand miles away. The quickest wings that 
ever beat the air would need a day, and the 
grunting locomotive crawls like a bug. But 
in a flash ones thought spans space like— 
like nothing else in the universe. 

But leave the earth, and go to the stars 
for racers. One hundred, ten thousana 
miles every second, surely here is the fast- 
est motion in all the heavens. The earth, 
spinning like a bullet, is now wobbling like 
a spent top, and has all but stopped. But 
coming behind the fastest star, and passing 
it, goes on into space a quiver, a wave, a 
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motion, something we know not what it is, 
that we call light. One hundred and eighty- 
six thousand miles a second. This is the 
fastest thing. 

But that wave-quiver left some distant 
star, dead and cold for centuries, long be- 
fore the earth was a mist-cloud, and here 
is our own thought leaping from that dead 
clod across the universe. We think from 
rim to rim, a distance that even light can- 
not jump in all the time there is. That 
light-pulse is but the slow heave of the tide, 
and our thought flashes over the seas. 
Search as one may, nothing is as fast as 
thought. It and it alone bridges the uni- 
verse in the time between two instants. 
Now we are in Herald Square, with the 
jarring and the grinding of the cars, now 
we are at the North Star, from which it 
takes the light two thousand years to come. 

Two thousand years. That was before 
Christ was born. Suppose we stand on the, 
North Star and look toward that invisible 
dark speck, the earth. Between, coming at 
the rate of 186,000 miles a second, is a mov- 
ing picture. Quivering there in the ether 
is a perfect record, to the eyes that can see, 
of all that has been on earth for the past 
twenty centuries. Cesar now is leading 
his steel legions into England, then flashes 
the dagger of Brutus. The star of Beth- 
lehem rises, and camels stir the dust of the 
desert night. In the forests of northern 
Europe blaze the campfire of our savage 
Teutonic fathers, the sprawling figures 
snoring on the ground are wrapped in hairy 
bull-hides and the boar-hounds keep growl- 
ing guard. Under her pall of wood smoke 
Rome glitters in all her marble piles, wet 
with the blood of drunken elephants and 
wild-eyed gladiators. Then on a bare reach 
of rock on the Hellespont begins to grow 
another city—Constantinople, and around 
it swarm the Turkish hordes—the empire 
crumbles. It is all there in the trembling 
ether, going, going away from the earth off 
into space. But thought can outstrip it, 
then turn and look back and see unrolled 
again the history of the earth. 

All this is but a flash, we turn again to 
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the open void and take a thought-step to 
the farthest star, and then look back, 

The earth now is but a mist, slowly 
twisting and trying to swirl, like smoke. It 
is the nebula. Between us now is all the 
visible history of the earth from the first 
cloud-cluster down to the pigmy efforts of 
the thinned armies stretched across Europe. 
The earth-place is the arena, rimmed with 
the outer edge of the universe, eyed with 
stars that could look, if they would, and see 
it all, 

Nor is this just a wild fancy on the moun- 
tain top. It is actually there. A sincere 
smile flashes its kindness into another 
heart, and multiplying there, goes on into 
other human hearts, and on down the cen- 
turies, changing the race and living as long 
as man breathes and sorrows. But that is 
only an instant in the time of things. That 
same smile set alive waves in the eternal 
ether that will live and record its soul to 
the end of time itself, spreading, spreading 
out into space to the rim of measurement. 

A thousand feet of reel on the screen is 
a wonderful thing-—a thousand eons of real 
existence in the light-quivers of expanding 
space is—What? It is true. It is there. 
It is not a fancy, not a dream of the poet, 
but the crass actuality of the materialist. 

I have been accused of being a material- 
ist. I am. Of being a pessimist. I am. 
A cynic. I am, An iconiclast. I am. One 
needs no idols, idyl nor ideals if one but 
realizes that what is, is right. What is doing, 
now and forever, in matter, and in that mo- 
tion-of-matter we call energy. What any 
one actually is in himself is only in the 
point of view of the observer. The pessi- 
mist finds all others but himself pessimists, 
and so with the cynic, the idealist, the 
doctrinaire, the materialist, and all the 
other names we stab or batter with. The 
name matters nothing, it is all in the point 
of view. “To the pure all things are pure” 
—and we love them for it. And so with 
every cast of mind, it but reflects itself, 
and nothing more. To comprehend we must 
be. And when some one does not agree 
with us, the easiest thing to do is to call 
names, But behind it all is the almost un- 
veiled hint that “I am better than you,” 
which it all amounts to, so why worry over 
a name or two? Personally I cheerfully 
confess to all of it, to any and everything — 
then think no more about it. I would rather 
sit on a hilltop and think—or rather just 
look and see. The near things, the crude 
things, the eyes take in, but in the eye-of- 
the-mind flash pictures, still and moving, 
some of which I am trying to put down 
here. 

“Are not the mountains wonderful?” 
some one breathes. Some times I murmur 
“yes,” and other times I answer with a 
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shrug, or let it pass in silence. It all de- 
pends on the measuring stick I happen to 
have in my mental hand at the time. The 
grains of sand in the dust are mountains. 
the ranges themselves are but a sprinkle of 
sand on the surface of the globe. Or the 
earth itself is not even a grain of iron sand, 
it is but a particle, something more than 
a point in the little cloud of stars that form 
the visible universe. 

No. The mountains are neither great nor 
small, grand nor little. It all depends on the 
point of view. From Sirius they are but a 
faint wrinkle, from the summit of the ant- 
hill they are huge and ungraspable. “Noth- 
ing is right nor wrong, but thinking makes 
it so,” says Hamlet, and nothing in the whole 
universe is great or small, high nor low, nor 
anything else with its eternal opposite, but 
thinking makes it so. 

Still these thoughts come to one as he 
stands on the silent summit and looks afar 
off. What we compare everything with is 
ourselves. The length of our own body is 
the measurement with which we tape the 
universe. The passing of the years we com 
pare to our own span of life. “The gar- 
dener lives for ever,” said the rose to the 
young lilly, “I have been here a great while, 
and I have never seen him change. He 
lives forever. Is it not wonderful?” And 
we do the same thing. Our own is the 
final test of everything. 

If I were asked for the most severe test 
of intelligence I believe. I would answer, 
“The detached point of view.” By that I 
mean the power, or whatever it is, to put 
oneself apart, and look on as from a dis- 
tance, accurately and without feeling. Or 
“the impersonal” if you prefer the term. 
What word we use, what name we give a 
thing, as I have just said—and any word is 
but a faltering attempt at a name—what we 
name anything matters not. Most of the 
disputes we know and waste our time over 
are just a matter of diction, of the meaning 
of a word, If each side abandons their first 
phrase, and both search sincerely for a mu- 
tual term, the chances are many that they 
will suddenly agree, like a flood of smiling 
light. No quarrel after all. Each merely 
mistook the others term, and each mind 
painted the wrong picture. 

I saw a picture once, and I wish I had it 
now, or a copy of it. It was done by Leigh- 
ton, if I recall aright, and its title was “The 
Spirit of the Summit.” The canvas showed 
a mountain top, with a starry background. 
On the very tip, the soul of the picture and 
of the artist, was a figure of snow, ending 
in the heaven-pointing arm, hand and fin- 
gertip of a woman. Nothing but rock and 
icy crystals, but where the rock ends, can 
lift and reach no farther, that figure of 
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white purity holds her hand on high and 
points to the stars. 

Grand and majestic—yes. And true. But 
still a speck of toad manure contains all 
the laws of the universe, and on the tip of 
every grain of sand in the wintry road is a 
Spirit of the Summit, pointing to the stars. 


The difference is in blindness, not in the- 


things themselves. One is larger than 
another, it is true, but that is only a matter 
of weight, and compared to the smallest 
star the difference between the greatest 
peak and the smallest grain of trampled 
sand is not observable. Why we ignore 
one and gaze with hushed awe on the 
other is because the mountain with its radi- 
ant figure is larger than our own body, 
and the grain of crushed sand in the frozen 
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dust is not quite so large as we ourselves. 

Call it egotism if you wish, and take 
pleasure in giving pain. It makes no dif- 
ference, J am an egotist—what of it? And 
so is each one of us who lifts his eyes to 
the high summits with caught breath and 
forgets the sand beneath his feet. Person- 
ally I would rather back off, as we are do- 
ing here, and look at mountain peak and 
grain of dust together, with myself not in 
the picture—and in the background a star. 

Has this thing, these words that I am 
writing here, a moral? No. It is only 
what I found when’! left the city and went 
into the Hills—went “beyond the ranges.” 
Resting on the shoulder of the mountain, I 
looked up and found the Spirit of the Sum- 
mit. And it pointed to a star. 








In the Wildwood. 


There’s a wild and ferny dell in the wild-wood I know well, 
Where the speckled beauties congregate to play; 

Wading down the winding brook, with a winged fly on my hook, 
I could wite away the hours day by day. 


Ferny, ferny dell, bubbling brook, and bright blue-bell, 
What on earth holds more of peaceful, happy bliss? 


Wading down the winding brook, with a winged fly on my hook, 
Wake me not, oh, wake me not from dreams like this. 


Dance to me, you speckled beauties, to the tune of running waters; 
Flirt some more with Mr. Fly upon my hook, 

Ardently he sues to catch you, and to me he’ll surely fetch you, 
Then, ah then, I’ll introduce you to the cook. 


From the frying pan’s embrace, you will turn with easy grace, 
To greet the guests around the festal board, 

And of compliments so rare, I will promise you your share, 
Speckled beauty, come and join the silvery horde. 


How all earthly sorrows fade, lying here beneath the shade, 
Far from din, and far from sordid lust for gold, 

It would seem eternal youth lingered near me, for, forsooth, 
Nature’s mantle, dreams of youth, doth me enfold. 


Ferny, ferny dell, bubbling brook, and bright blue-bell, 
What on earth holds more of peaceful, happy bliss, 
Lying here beneath the shade, by the bending cedars made, 
Wake me not, oh, wake me not from dreams like this. 


EMMA SPRING. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, 


writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. 


He will gladly answer 


any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 


the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, 


to which this depart- 


ment is devoted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 2-cent stamp. 








Anglers’ 


Letter No, 302.—Fly-Tying Materials Again. 


Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
tell me where I can secure the Thomp- 
son vise mentioned by Halford? What 
is the best thing in the way of color- 
less wax for the tying silk? I have been 
using some I made after McClelland’s 
recipe, which is yellowish and seems to 
darken the silk a good deal. Do you know 
of a real good, fine, tying silk? I find some 
of the No. 000 pretty coarse for small flies. 
I have some of Pearsall’s gossamer, which 
ls fairly fine, but seems kind of rotten. 
Where would I be likely to secure some 
pure, unvulcanized India rubber, such as is 
recommended by McClelland for making 
detached bodies for flies? Can you put me 
on the track of a firm dealing in all kinds 
of bird skins, feathers, etc.? Where do 
such workmen as Miss Frost secure their 
feathers?—C, L. C., Boston, Mass. 

You undoubtedly are an old subscriber 
to Outdoor Life and remember the letters 
which have appeared in this department 
regarding vises. I would refer you to let- 
ter No, 184, March, 1916. Lam unable to 
give you the name of the dealer handling 
the particular vise you mention, tho prob- 
ably Wm. Mills & Son, 21 Park Place, New 
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York, would secure it for you. I secured a 
colorless wax from Abercrombie & Fitch 
Co., 58-55-57 West Thirty-sixth Street, New 
York, which worked well. I have never 
used thread finer than No. 000, tho un- 
doubtedly the publishing of this letter will 
elicit the desired information. Write to S. 
Howarth, Colorado Springs, Colorado. By 
the way, he produces about the finest flies 
I have had the pleasure of using, and he 
knows all about the trout fishing game, too. 
As to the rubber, write any of the firms 
just mentioned: I have never used it. Ab- 
ercrombie & Fitch used to list bird skins 
and a generous list of fly-tyer’s necessities 
as does also Wm. Mills. As to where the 
big fly-tyers secure their material, I am 
unable to enlighten you. How they can se 
cure the barred wood duck feathers these 
days is something of a puzzle.—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 303.—The Crab Wiggler as a 
Musky Bait. 
(Light on Why Fish Strike Artificial Lures.) 


Editor Angling Department:—You say 
that you are surprised that the Heddon crab 
is a good muskie bait, as crabs are not a 
natural food of the fish. (See Letter No. 
292, April Outdoor Life.) In my opinion, 
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fish, bass included, take the crab bait be- 
cause of the attractive wiggle and not be- 
cause it resembles a cray-fish. The next 
time you have a chance to observe a cray- 
fish in clear water, note his actions; you 
will see that he crawls slowly and if you 
disturb him he shoots backward in a 
straight line for a few feet, there is no 
wiggle in his shoot and it is much faster 
than any lure could be drawn thru the 
water. Furthermore, the legs and claws 
could hardly be said to resemble hooks— 
nickeled—such as are on the Heddon lure. 
Also note how well fish take the white crab 
wiggler, which, unless you accept Sir Hu- 
bert Maxwell’s theory of color-blindness in 
fish, is also a reason for believing that it 
is not the resemblance to the natural cray- 
fish that makes this bait attractive. I haope 
you will pardon my difference of opinion for 
when writing to you I realize that you are a 
past-master in all that pertains to angling. 
Anyhow it is the difference of opinion in 
these matters and the testing out of various 
theories that constitute one of the pleasures 
of angling. Don’t forget the article on 
‘lunge fishing. It is a mistake to think that 
anglers do not like to read fishing dope in 
winter. If you should chance to be in Phila- 
delphia at any time, I would be delighted 
to have you look me up.—C. C. N., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Your delightful, and, as ever, courteous 
letter to hand. Do not worry over disagree- 
ing with me. I have lived long enough and 
fished enough to discover that I am right 
only forty-nine hundredths of the time. I 
like to have men disagree with me. To il- 
lustrate: In “Trout Lore” I maintain that 
speckled trout—the Eastern brook trout— 
never leap on a slack line, knowing full well 
that other anglers do not agree with me. 
My good friend Dr. Breck insists that his 
fish do leap on a slack line, It may be true 
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of HIS speckled trout, tho it is not true of 
MINE. Once more, for years I warred 
against the short casting rod, now I am 
using and advocating it. I agree with you 
that when pike are hungry it matters little 
what the color of the lure, but when they 
are “off their feed,” so to speak, I believe 
it does matter. There are times when a 
BLACK lure is the most attractive thing. 
All depends upon the fish, condition of the 
water, and environment. I think I can take 
you to “lunge water where you will discover 
the crab wiggler, wiggle it never so hard, 
will prove fruitless. There are days, too, 
when it is a dandy bass lure. As to the 
white crab, well, are there not albino crabs? 
By the time this appears in print the pike 
series will have begun, tho it will be some 
months before we get to the ‘lunge members 
of the family, I agree heartily with what 
you say re winter fishing-dope. When I own 
an angling magazine I will begin double 
numbers with January, for I am too busy 
fishing to read when the season opens. 
Shall Jook you up if I ever come to your 
city.—O. W.S. 


Letter No. 304.—Trout Fishing With Towny. 


Dear Mr. Fishin’ Editor:—Owin’ to the 
war, I guess, I see there’s a scarcity of 
stories in the Anglin’ Department and as I 
have been thru several fishin’ trips and 
come out alive and a doggone sight better 
in mind and body to boot, I decided I’d spin 
one of my own yarns. Yuh see it was this 
way: I had two weeks’ vacation comin’ to 
me last July and not havin’ anything to do 
in particular I gets it in my bean that | 
wants to take a fishin’ trip; not one of these 
here suburban affairs, but a genuine 100- 
miles-from-no-place trip; so, on the Fourth 
of July, I hits my pard to see if it’s a go 
with her, and she turns them goo-goo eyes 
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Where I took my largest.—Compts. V. H. H. 
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of her’n on me an’ sez: “Holy smoke, yes! 
Lead me to it!” 

On July 5th, we packs up and starts for 
Swallow Falls, about twenty miles from 





“| . . I discovers a log cabin.”—Compts. 
V. H. H. 
here, where we arrives at noon and pro- 
ceeds to unpack. While Towny (that’s my 
pardner, a girl, and a good sport at that), 
proceeds to rig up a feast, your Uncle tosses 
up a makeshift shelter, a good one not be- 
ing needed as it was dry weather. After 
feeding we cleans up the dishes and rests 
a while, enjoying the scenery. Then I de- 
cides if I am to enjoy myself and replenish 
the larder, I had better get busy, so I gets 
out my rod, line and reel, rigs them up, 
sticks on a bait and hits it down stream to 
a clump of trees I had noticed on the march 
up; gettin’ there, I climbs out on a limb over 
the water and drops the bait down between 
a bunch of logs a piece out from the shore. 
The bait hardly hits the water when there's 
a “zing!” and I’m darned near pulled out 
of the tree, but by managing to wrap my 
lovely legs around a limb I sticks on, mean- 
while holdin’ on to my rod like a sucker. 
I bet I plays that son-of-a-gun a full hour 
before I pulls him out. (Well, three-quar- 
ters, then; but I won’t budge another min- 
ute.) He’s fair to middlin’, weighs about 
three pounds. After fishin’ for half an hour 
longer I pulls my freight with about four 
altogether and goes down stream, where I 
discovers a log cabin which we afterwards 
takes possession of. Here I yanks in sev- 
eral more and decides to beat it to camp; 
arriving there, I finds Towny asleep; 1 
sneaks up close and rubs one of my speckle 
beauties across her mouth. I reckon she 
thought I was kissin’ her, ’cause she mum- 
bles, “Stop the soft stuff, Vic’—and then 
wakes up. She go so darn mad about that 
fish that she didn’t even give me my good- 
night kiss! Next day we moves down to 
the cabin and stays there the rest of the 
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trip, catchin’ a good many fish, but I never 
again caught myself gettin’ in a tree to 
fish, and you can bet a greenback on that! 
—V. H. H., Deer Park, Md, 


Letter No. 305.—A Down-Stream Trout 
Fisherman. 


Angling Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in 
the November, 1916, number, Letter No. 253, 
in which “E. V.C.” remarks upon the fact 
that more rises are hooked in fishing up 
stream than when one is fishing down, How 
can it be otherwise? Anyone who has giv- 
en attention to the habits of trout in a 
stream, knows that a trout in running wa- 
er always feeds facing up-stream, for the 
logical reason that all food comes from 
above and comes swiftly. If Mr. “E. V.C.” 
were standing on a steep hill side, with some 
one above rolling an occasional walnut down 
to him, would he face down hill and chase 
the nuts after they had passed, or would he 
face up-hill and head them off as they came 
down? And if, while Mr. “E. V. C.” were 
facing up-hill and eagerly intercepting the 
nuts, if then, I say, some fellow should, just 
for fun, slip around below him and toss a 
few nuts past him, up-hill, would he grab 
them? He might see them pass but I am 
strongly inclined to think that he would sus- 
pect that the fellow below was throwing 
stones instead of nuts. Nuts are not apt 
to roll up-hill. Just so with the trout. I 
have seen hundreds lying in wait but neve 
have I found one facing down stream. 
Whether or not I am walking down-stream, 
Ialways try to so stand that I can cast up- 
stream. Casting up-stream one will get 
more rises and catch more fish for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) when you are fishing 
below you any stick or twig which you may 
happen to knock into the water will float 
down and frighten the trout below you; (2) 
facing down stream the trout can see you 
more readily as they lie facing you; (3) 
if you have a delicate rise you pull the fly 
away from the trout; (4) you cannot let the 
fly float down naturally if you stand above 
as you must either let the line float with 
the fly or hold up the line and retard the 
fly, using your judgment as to how rapidly 
you should let the fly move with the cur- 
rent; (5) in the back-cast you will drag the 
line thru the water up-stream or across the 
current, in doing which you will disturb the 
fish and get some half-hearted rises, and 
these fish, owing to the unnatural manner 
in which you have presented the fly, will 


refuse it and perhaps not rise again. The 


successful way is to cast your fly from be- 
low; that is, over the fish, and let it float 
down in a lifelike manner. Or, if you see 
the fish, float the fly over him in the air 
for just a moment—sometimes he will jump 
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into the air for it. When you are below the 
fish you can either strike sidewise or from 
behind, and not pull the fly out of his 
mouth.—F, P. R., San Diego, Calif. 


There is just one little thing about this 
letter which we do not like—the writer did 
not sign his full name. No, we do not want 
full names for publication, we never use ’em 
you notice; but we do want them for our 
records. You can even sign fictitious ini- 
tials if you want to, so long as you give 
your real names for our records. Think of 
the value to us of having anglers from all 
over the United States listed. Why, thru 
the fellows we can find out almost any- 
thing regarding fishing conditions almost 
anywhere, I just wish our readers could see 
what I call our “States Book.” F.P.R. has 
made a mighty fine argument for up-stream 
fishing; now some of you down-streamers 
come on. Personally I am a down-stream 
fisherman, not born so, but made so by ex- 
perience during the last three years. I came 
to it by degrees, as I did to the short cast- 
ing rod for bass, but come I have. I have 
demonstrated again and again that I can 
hook more fish “casting over their shoul- 
ders” as I put it, than the down-stream ad- 
vocate can pulling the fly away from the 
fish. When flies alight on the water they 
do not start away up-stream, at least not 
in our rapid rivers. Try it and see. There is 
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just one other fellow more bitterly preju 
diced than the angler and he is the theo- 
logian. Don’t I know? Have I not lived 
with an arrant angler for thirty-four years, 
five months and seven days? Convince me, 
ye who can! Down-streamers, come on in. 
the water is fine!—O. W.S. ‘ 


Letter No. 306.—One Bass Fan’s Outfit. 


Editor Angling Department:—Herewith 
you have a photo of my casting outfit. The 
upper rod is a No. 35 Bristol telescopic. 
fitted with agate guides and tip, carrying an 
“Expert” reel. This is my still-fishing out- 
fit. Rod on the right is a No. 6 Heddon 
bamboo, 51% feet long, bearing a “Pfluger 
Redifor” reel, the so-called “anti-backlash,’ 
but I find that it is not an “anti,” but for 
want of a better name let us call it a “mini- 
mumizer” of backlashes. I do not care for 
a better reel; it is my favorite. Rod at the 
left is an “Otter” steel, 514 feet, wearing 4 
South Bend reel. I use this rod for night 
fishing and for trolling by day, altho I used 
the bamboo considerably for night wor 
last season, with as much if not more satis- 
faction. Now, let us look at my “plugs.’ 
Number one is a “Decker,” mouse-color, re- 
modeled by removing one of the side-hooks 
and adding enough lead or solder to the re- 
maining side hook to keep the same on the 
bottom, where it belongs. It has never been 


A good selection.—Compts, J. N. G., Le wrence, Mass. 
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lite clear to my mind why a man like 
ecker, who knows fishing, should put out 

hook arrangement like the original. Mv 
number two is a spoon bait; you can see it 
anging from the right-hand side of the 
nding net, finished gold and silver, inside 
ind out, with two trailing hooks upon which 
fasten a small minnow or sucker, This 
s an excellent trolling and casting lure 
You probably know as well as I the merits 
r demerits of the other lures, which can 
be classed as “torpedoes,” “mouse-traps, ° 
fox-trots” and “what-nots.” As to lines for 
casting, give me a No. 12 hard-braided blacz 
silk line and I will ask no more. Whea 
properly taken care of such a line is ideal. 
Some of the other things in the outfit are: 
line-dryer, rod-holder. fish-scaler, screw-driv- 
er, hook-sharpener, hook-disgorger, oil-can, 
and, last but not least, pipe and tobacco 
(Not the smokeless kind.) Lest I forget. 
right here let me put in a word for the lu 
minous plugs; later I may find time to tell 
you about their good points. Sufficient for 
this time to say that my largest and most 
gamey-bass was taken on a _ radio-active 
Then, till you hear from me again.—J. N.G., 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Unfortunately, the lures appear so small 
that I am afraid they will not reproduce 
well, You certainly possess a fine outfit 
and I am sure mere possession is in itself 
a pleasure, perhaps not even second to 
catching fish. Your experience with the 
anti-backlash reel is not unusual, tho if one 
handles those reels as the makers direct, 
a backlash will seldom appear. I do not 
know that the makers ever said it was im 
possible to get a backlash with them. Your 
criticism of the Decker lure is interesting. 
tho I have never found fault with mine, and 
have employed it just as it came from the 
factory. I shall try out your suggestion. 
We shall await your promised story relative 
to the luminous lures with interest.—O.W.S 
Letter No. 307.—Who Makes the “Beetzsei™ 

Reel, 

Editor Angling Department:—Can you tell 
me who makes our “Beetzsel” reel?—N. H. 
G., Buffalo, N. Y. 

In answer to your recent request | would 
say that the “Beetzsel” reel is made and 
sold by the Redifor Rod and Reel Company, 
Warren, Ohio.—O. W.S. 


Letter No. 308.—A Number of Things. 
Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
please answer by letter the following ques- 


I enclose stamped and addressed en- 

(1) How can I preserve salmon 
(2) Please give names of 
four or five firms issuing large catalogs 
of fishing tackle? (3) Is there anv. known 
way of preserving worms and grubs for bait? 
R. V.G., Berkeley, Calif. 


tions? 
velope: 
eggs for bait? 
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I am indeed very sorry, but am unable to 
answer all your questions, much as I would 
like to do so. Regarding the preserving 
of salmon eggs, would say that the question 
has been asked a number of times recently 
Letter No. 238, September, 1916, has elicited 
no information as yet. I have written a 
number of people but have been unable to 
secure any information of value To your 
second question I would say that the follow 
ing are well-known firms dealing in tackle 
and there are many others: Wm. Mills & 
Son, 21 Park Place, N. Y.; Abercrombie & 
Fitch Co., 57 Reade St., N. Y: Edward vom 
Hofe & Co., 107 Fulton St., N. Y.: Horricks 
Ibbotson Co., Utica, N. Y.: Von Longerke & 
Antoine, 340 S. Wabash, Chicago, Ul.: Jas 
Heddon’s Sons, Box 25, Dowagiac, Mich.: J. 
J. Hildebrandt Co., Logansport, Ind.: South 
Bend Bait Co., 9263 W. Colfax Ave, South 
Bend, Ind.: W. J. Jamison Co., 736 So. Calif 
Ave., Chicago.;: The Powell-McIntyre Sport 
ing Goods Co., Colorado Springs, Colo.: The 
Schmelzer Arms Co., 1214-22 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo., and other advertisers in 
Outdoor Life. There are literally scores and 
scores dealing in fishing tack'e to a greater 
or less extent. Your last question is like 
vour first, and I imagine that to answe~ 
one would be to answer the other. I have 
preserved minnows with a weak brine. Too 
much salt is not good Probably if you 
watch the Fireside you will soon find the 
answer; at least I am hoping that so many 
requests for this information will produce 
it—O. W.S 
Letter No. 309—Wants “Amateur Fly-Tyer’s 

Work Bench.” 

Editor Angling Department:—Is it possi 
ble to obtain back numbers of Outdoor Life 
containing series of papers entitled “Fly 
ateur Fly-Tyer’s Work Bench,” appeared in 
ful if you will tell me in just what numbers 
they appeared. and my chances of securing 
them.—T. R. M., New York. 

The articles to which vou refer, “The Am 
ateur Fly Tyer’s Work Bench,” appeared in 
the Outer’s Book, then published in Milwau 
kee, now in Chicago, beginning with the 
October, 1912, issue, and continuing thru to 
August, 1913; the August issue containing 
the concluding chapter. I do not know that 
the numbers of that magazine can be se- 
cured, but you can find out by writing the 
publishers. So many requests have come 
to me for the articles in a more get-at-able 
form, that I shall grasp the first opportu 
nity to rewrite and publish in a single vol- 
ume.—O. W.S. 

Letter No. 310.—Some Satisfactory Pictures. 

Editor Angling Department:—-Being a 
reader of your fine magazine, | heard your 
sigh in J.etter No. 268 and sensed your 
hunger tor “simple views of purling streams 








South Platte River.—Compts. W. H. R. 


and quiet lakes.” I, too, delight in those 
things and send you a picture of the South 
Platte near Cassell’s, from which I have 
taken many speckled beauties. The other 
picture is a view of Duck Lake, seventeen 
miles up in the hills from Casgsell’s and 
nearly up to timberline. It contains lusty 
black trout with red meat, which grow to 
thirty inches.—W. H. R., Denver, Colo. 


I have your delightful pictures, which are 
after my own heart, tho I much doubt if 
they will suit the average angler. I pre- 


sume from the fisherman’s view-point, and 
perhaps from that of the artist’s also, a lit- 
tle life would improve them. Certainly a 
fisherman standing at the extreme right of 
the rapids, sending a fly up alongside the 
down-rushing water would not seem out of 
Place. Still, I like the lonesomeness of it. 
And the lake is very quiet and restful after 
the noise of the street, and the “big talk” 
of the multitude. The white top of the tent 
is sufficient indication of life. Thank you, 
very much, I am rested already.—O. W.S. 


The Book of Modern Tackle. 


Surface Lures. 


(This series of papers upon bass lures was begun in the April issue and will continue 
two months more.—O. W. S.) 


By O. W. Smith. 


The surface lure is a comparatively mod- 
ern invention, or. rather development of the 
casting plug. Logically it should be dis- 
cussed last, because the latest number of 
the family to appear, but 
in view of its importance 
it should be given first 
place. I think there is 
no room for argument 
here. While there are 
times when the under-water is the availing 
lure, taking the matter by and large, the 
surface lure is the best all around type for 
average casting. Of course the angler will 
take into consideration: first, the water; 
second, the time of the year; third, the 
weather; fourth, and always, the moods and 
idiosyncrasies of the bass at the particular 
moment, Which qualification destroys the 


force of the previous remark. If you read 
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VALUE OF 
SURFACE 
LURES 








this chapter to the end you will discover 
why I have made this loop-hole of escape. 
I employ under-water lures where under- 
water lures should be employed, because 
the most successful fish-getters under cer- 
tain conditions. 

The surface lure is the tyro’s training 
school and the old hand’s saint’s rest. For 
practise, learning how to handle the rod 
and thumb the reel, there is nothing like 
the simon- pure surface 





plug, the lure that will 
remain upon the surface 


TYRO’S 
FAVORITE 








even while the exasper- 





ated rodster takes his 
reel apart to unravel a bad backlash, or 
hand-over-hand retrieves his line while he 
devoutly prays it may be attached to the 
reel lying upon the lake-bed, fathoms be- 
neath him, having “somehow” escaped from 


cope treenenes aE 


on. 
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he reel bands. The angler need never 

irry over the whereabouts of his lure, un- 

s fishing a stream with a rapid current, 

he employs a surface or surface-under- 
water, One can not say too much in fa- 
or of the type for the foregoing reasons, 
and they are fish-getters, as will hereinafter 
appear. To my mind, as I have pointed out 
in this department, the most efficacious 
school for the would-be caster is actual 
casting with surface lures over water in- 
habited by bass or other fish. For prac- 


tise casting the surface lure has all the ad- 
vantages of the tournament weight, with 


SURFACE LURE VS. TOURNAMENT 
WEIGHT. 

“. . . For practise casting the surface lure 
has all the advantages of the tournament 
weight, with the added advantage of actu- 
ally duplicating fishing conditions.” 


the added advantage of actually duplicat- 
ing fishing conditions. 

The surface lure is more adapted to lake 
fishing than to river casting simply because 
denizens of the lake are more apt to prove 
surface feeders. Mind you, I am not say- 
ing that bass do not feed 
on the surface of rivers 
and surface lures should 
therefore never be used. 
All depends upon the 
character of the river—one with a slow cur- 
rent and numerous obstructions is morally 
certain to produce surface feeders; while, 
upon the other hand, a deep, free river is 
apt to prove the home of bottom feeders. 
Where the current is swift and obstruc- 
tions numerous, the surface lure will al- 
ways manage to tangle up unless the angler 
is constantly on guard. Pre-eminently the 
surface lure is a lake lure, Where the wa- 
ter shoals or weed beds offer lurking places 
for foraging bass, there the commotion- 
making surface lure is certain to prove a 
winner. For ten years now I have been ex- 
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perimenting with various lures, keeping my 
with scientific accuracy, and 1 
write with those records before me. The 
“splash” of the lure striking upon the sur- 
face of the water six or eight inches from 
the marge of the weed-bed or snag, at- 
tracts the attention of the bass, and he 
strikes instantly and ferociously, oft-times 
knocking the surface lure high in air, some- 
times taking it with a second rush as 
vicious as the first. 

Ofttimes I am asked if the striking of 
the lure upon the water does not have a 
tendency to frighten the bass and so de- 
feat the very purpose for which created. 
An absolute answer is 
impossible for the ob- 
server can not see all 
that is taking place be- 
neath the surface. I 
much doubt if one out of 





DO SUR- 
FACE LURES 
FRIGHTEN 
BASS ? 








—say ten bass—are 
I have been a careful and 
painstaking student-angler for years and 
my notes record but few incidents of 
known fright. My method has been as fol- 
lows: When a bass has manifested his 
presence by leaping for natural food, I have 
put my craft within casting distance, al- 
most always getting a response instantly. 
Once when casting on a narrow river I 
saw a large bass leap close to the far 
bank, and then glimpsed him as he darted 
beneath a log. The water was perfectly, 
almost abnormally clear. I cast well below 
the log, where the fish had been feeding. 
Instantly I saw him dart out from the other 
side and dash away. Manifestly that fish 
was frightened by the splash of the lure, 
—tho perhaps he had captured the object 
which had first attracted his attention and 
argued that a second splash was suspicious, 
which would be attributing a high order 
of mentality to a mere fish; I presume that 
the real reason the fish fled was because 
he caught a glimpse of my arm movement; 
furthermore, he may have satisfied his 
hunger. (Parenthetically, I believe that I 
am largely successful in angling simply be- 
cause I attribute almost human powers of 
reasoning to the game I seek, “Absurd?” 
Very well; but think it over.) 

Another much-discussed question is the 
attractivity of commotion-making lures—- 
those plugs with splashing paddle-wheels, 
so to speak. All depends upon the mood 
of the fish. There are 
days when nothing is 
quite so good as a cer- 
tain lure much affected 


frightened away. 





“SPLASHING 
LURES” 








by me, which makes all 
the disturbance of a Mississippi River 
stern-wheeler, a lure good along the edges 
of weed-beds when the water is glassy and 
the bass disinclined to move. It actually 
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LURES THAT “KICK UP” THE WATER. 


“Another much-discussed question is the 
attractivity of commotion-making lures.” 


seems that such a lure compels the bass ‘uo 
rise; they must attack willy-nilly. Some. 
how these steamboat lures have never ap- 
pealed to me from the viewpoint of sports- 
manship, tho that is probably mere senti- 
ment, However, one does not see so many o| 
the type these days, which is a matter wor- 
thy of comment. Looking over my collection, 
which, while large is in no wise complete, | 
see but few of the commotion variety. As al- 
ready remarked, I find them 








BLACK OR WHITE, WHICH? 


“While white has proven best on average 
waters, there are conditions existing when 
black seems more attractive.” 


blue or white. One of the commotion lures 
herewith illustrated was painted a jet black 
by me and tried out in all sorts of water 
and weather conditions. I found it very at- 
tractive on bright, sunshiny days, and 
AFTER NIGHT HAD SET IN. We are go- 
ing to have more black floating lures in the 
future. While white has proven best on av- 
erage waters, there are conditions existing 
where black seems more attractive. Given 
white bottom, clear water and bright skies, 
I would say try the dark horse. 

When you turn to the un-emotional lures, 
their name is legion. Some slip thru the 





good along the edges of weed- 
beds early in the morning and 
again late in the afternoon 
when a mid-summer calm has 
glassed the water and all Na- 
ture seems to draw within it- 
self. As a river lure I have 
not found it very efficacious, 
the current playing havoc 
with its motion. 

For the commotion lure 
light colors are the best, tho 
perhaps the question is not 
one of import- 
ance, the attrac- 
tivity of the lure 
being found in 
its motion rather than color. 
| have experimented at length 
here, and have come to 
the conclusion that nothing 
equals the pure white, tho a 
dash of red or even black will 





COLOR 




















do no harm. While upon this 
question, why do not the deal 
ers give us jet black lures? 
Seen against the sky, from 
below, they are more conspic- 
uous than those painted red. 


A COLLECTION OF ALL-SURFACE LURES. 


“. . | Some slip thru the water scarcely creating a rip- 
ple, others pile up a little wave ahead or shoot a couple 
of jets skyward, while still others dart and ricochet from 
left to right.” 
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ater, scarcely creating a ripple; others 
vile up a little wave ahead or shoot a 
couple of jets skyward, 
while others dart and 
ricochet from left to 
ight with a motion like 
that of a wounded duck. 
\Vhich style is best? Frankly, I do not 
know; perhaps there is no “best.” My pref- 
erence, however, is for the lure with some 
motion. In form I like those with a banc 
or metal ring at the head, thinking that 
it adds attractivity as well as erratic move- 
ment. A great many of the modern sur- 
face lures are so arranged that they may 
be changed to under-waters by simply 
shifting a weight, or by changing a metal 
guide, or by changing the point of line at- 
tachment, Indeed, few absolutely surface 
lures are being produced today; the general 
purpose lure has arrived. 

To illustrate this section I have selected 
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a few lures from my collection which are 
absolutely surface lures, cannot be changed 
to under-water or semi-underwaters, are 
built as surface attractors. I have found 
these lures alike good upon lake and 
stream and under varying conditions of 
weather and water. When the bass are 
feeding on the surface these lures wiil 
prove effective, as will many another in 
my collection not illustrated for lack of 
room. The surface lure is for surface fish- 
ing, so do not think they are unattractive 
when the fish are feeding deep. Use the 
lure the fish wants, not the one you want 
him to want. Manv fellows write me that 
they have “thought up” something new in 
the way of a lure, but nine times out of 
ten I find they have been working along 
preconceived lines regarding what bass 
ought to want, not what they actually do 
want. There is still room for lures, espe- 
cially of the surface type. 


The Pike Book. 
Chapter Il.—Literature and History. 


(Continued from last month.) 
By O. W. Smith. 


While digging amid the English legends gently; nevertheless, the superstition 


regarding this storied fish it may not prove 
uninteresting to note some of the supposed 
medicinal properties of the pike. One of 
the most effective remedies for pleurisies 
was derived from the powdered jawbones, 
while the heart yielded up a sovereign rem- 
edy for paroxysms. Fair anglers should re- 
member that pulverized pikes’ eyes is the 
last word in cosmetics. “The liver of a 
pike—” but why continue? Enough has 
been said to prove that the pike was, if 
not is, a veritable swimming.country doc- 
tor. 

When we turn our attention from the 
Old World pike to the fish of America we 
are at once confronted with a dearth of 
legend and story; that is, outside of the In- 
dian tribes who knew the fish and accred- 
ited it with much lore and occult wisdom. 
The New World angler can but lament the 
fact that he does not possess tomes and 
tomes, volumes and volumes of ichthyic lit- 
erature regarding his game fish. But our 
fishing is not ancient enough, and we have 
been too busy and too matter-of-fact to man- 
ufacture legends. Legends are the product 
of leisure and credulity, neither of which 
is a characteristic of America. We donot 
believe, for instance, that a pike may be 
the offspring of a pickerel weed, but we 
do hear of the “sore teeth days” when a 
muskellunge is supposed to shed its teeth, 
evidence or proof of which I have been un- 
able to discover tho I have searched dili- 


if it 
be that—lingers in many localities. So if 
we do not have our legends of ivy-mantled 
towers, we still have our unfounded beliefs, 
and ichthyic vagaries. 

Scientifically speaking, the oldest of our 
American pikes, the eastern and western 
pickerel—both déscribed by Le Sueur in 
1818— is 100 years; a very brief period 
indeed, when contrasted with the recorded 
history of the European pike reaching well 
beyond the thirteenth century. There is 
an earlier mention of the pike, tho Le 
Sueur mentions it in the same year with 
the pickerels. The muskellunge, the Great 
Lakes fish, is mentioned by Mitchill in 
1824; the Ohio fish by Rafinesque in 1818; 
the Wisconsin fish, tho often mentioned in 
sporting journals, was not, to the best of 
my knowledge, described by a scientist un- 
til Jordan put his hand to the task in 1888. 
Naturally there is considerable confusion 
regarding this matter of muskellunge, the 
differences between the various fish being so 
slight, forms seeming almost to inter-grade 
that it is wise to postpone the discussion 
to a later time when we can take up the 
whole question carefully. 

As will be seen from the foregoing para- 
graph, if we do not possess ancient ich- 
thyie lore relative to the pike family, we 
have confusion worse confounded in regard 
to description of the various fish. As I 
have searched the early MSS. and scien- 
tific journals I have more than once been 
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cast all adrift by contradictory statements 
and overlapping descriptions. We need some 
one to straighten out this matter of pike 
history, and collect the Indian legends re- 
garding the northern fish. 

I have already mentioned MHenshall’s 
book, “Bass, Pike, Perch and Others,” as 
readable a work, tho brief, the.-best I 
know. However, it is to magazines of the 
outdoor class that we must go for angling 
information, tho unfortunately the great 
majority of those who write for the press 
do not possess even a smattering of sci- 
ence; therefore, while their angling lore is 
good, their scientific (?) dissertations are 
emphatically not worth while. To illus- 
trate: <A writer in one of the oldest and 
best of the outdoor magazines takes the 
authors of “American Food and Game 
Fishes” to task for saying that the mus- 
kellunge is native to all the Great Lakes, 
and asserts that to his certain knowledge 
no muskellunge were ever taken from 
these waters. The fact of the matter is if 
the author had been better acquainted with 
his subject he would have known that the 
Great Lakes muskie and the fish of North- 
ern Wisconsin—which to his mind is the 
only true muskellunge—are not the same 
fish, tho both are true muskellunge. The 
book mentioned a moment ago is a safe 
guide, criticisms to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The reason the American pike—and now 
.1 speak of the whole family—is not more 
highly appreciated is because we have so 
many more worthy fish, the doughty black 
bass, for instance. Just the same, that 
there is fine sport in angling for even the 
despised pickerel I-am ready to affirm and 
think that I can prove my assertion. After 
all, the quality of the sport depends: almost 
as much upon the angler and his tools as 
upon the fish for which he angles. The 
right sort of a man, properly equipped, will 
get as much true sport out of angling for 
sun fish as others will fishing for muskel- 
lunge with a hand line. A contemptible— 
the word is not mine—river pickerel taken 
on a fly with a three-ounce rod will put 
up a battle that will surprise one who has 
never essayed the task. A paper upon fly 
fishing for pickerel is not out of place, and 
will in due time appear in this department. 

I desire that my reader disabuse himself 
as far as possible of all preconceived no- 
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tions, ideas and prejudices, and approac: 
this whole subject with a mind open | 
conviction. If I do not convince him tha: 
I am right in my conclusions, likes ar 
dislikes, I shall at least have the satisfa 
tion of knowing that I have not supplie 
him with misinformation, Ever since 
boy I have been a student of fishes, i: 
later years something of a biologist as wei! 
as angler, almost as much interested in 
how the animal is built as in his capture. Un 
less you have a penchant for scalpel and 
dissecting knife, know that you can never 
be absolutely certain of the identity of any 
given fish. The ichthyologist must ever 
agree with the poet, “Things are not what 
they seem.” As “beauty is only skin deep” 
so the markings of a fish are only on the 
surface and specific rank depends upon an- 
atomical differences and not mere colora- 
tion. 

Aside from the books mentioned in this 
article I would refer the curious angler to 
a few articles which have appeared in the 
press of America. Understand, this is in 
no wise a complete list, only a few of those 
which have proven helpful to the writer. 
One word of caution, however: Not always 
are the writers exact in their “scientific” 
findings. 

“How to Fish for Pickerel,” 
Stream, August, 1906. 

“Fishing Thru the Ice,” Country Life. 
Vol. 3, p. 67. 

“How to Know the Pickerel,” Outing, 
Vol. 43, p. 233. 

“How to Find, Catch and Cook,” Outing, 
Vol. 49, p. 118. 

“The Lure of the Muskellunge,” Recrea- 
tion, Vol. 30, p. 118. 

“Wisconsin Muskellunge, How and Where,” 
Sports Afield, Vol. 31, p. 547. 

“Muskellunge of French River,’ Outing, 
Vol. 56, p. 18. 

“Casting for Muskellunge,” Outing, Vol. 
56, p. 341. 

“A Muskellunge Story in the Making,” 
Recreation, Vol. 32, p. 129. 

“How to Catch Muskellunge—Perhaps.” 
Outing, Vol. 53, p. 124. 

With this brief list of magazine articles I 
close this paper. To the angler who would 
find the best upon the subject of the mus- 
kellunge I would again say, follow the mag- 
azines closely if you would secure the best 
information obtainable. 


Field and 


The Blind Guide. 
Trout-Fishing in Aroostook County, Maine. 


By C. H. 


Ever since the spring of 1915 I have been 
trying to write you something that would 
read well in the “Fireside,” but have only 
succeeded in spoiling several sheets of 


Brown, 


good white paper. However, today I am 
sending you a few “snaps,” some of which 
you may be able to use, and am going to 
tell you in as few words as possible about 
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A blind fisherman. 


a May fishing trip. In the month just men- 
tioned I spent a few never-to-be forgotten 
days in the Aroostook region of Maine. 
Had a dandy time. Laid out one night in a 
leanto with no blankets, and the next morn- 
ing found the tip of my fly-rod covered with 
frost which made it the size of a lead pen- 
cil. There was ice the fourth of an inch 
thick on the tea-pail. We had all the loons 
in the country for company thru the night, 
and in the morning saw a few shell-drake, a 
wood duck, a wood-chuck, a red-tailed hawk, 
and shot a spotted watersnake with a .38- 
40 colt before we started to fish. The wa- 
ter was so cold that we waited half an hour 
before stepping into the stream. We didn’t 
keep any trout under eight inches unless 
they were torn in the gills or lips, and it 
was some job to get some of the little fel- 
lows back into the water in good condition. 
My partner was a worm and salmon egg 


fisherman—the bait put up in glass jars— 
while I used mostly brown hackle, parma 
chene belle, black gnat and silver doctor, 
except when we came to a dead-water, then 
I tried the bait, 

Pard caught the most good ones, that is, 
10 and 12-inch fish, but he had a steel rod 
and would throw them out on the bank, 
while I, using a fly rod, had to handle my 
fish with much care. My best fish was 
about 14 inches long and took ten minutes 
to play him. When the row was over, | 
discovered that the brown hackle, which 
had been in my kit for ten years, was just 
ready to break. This was a “white water” 
fish and lived in a deep eddy I could not 
wade, and having no net I was compelled 
to lead him into the shallows which gave 
him the chance to rub the snell nearly off 
the hook. These fish were all Salvelinus 
fontinalis, except one yellow perch which 
probably came out of the lake in which the 
stream has its source. While crossing a 
bog which was nearly a mile long we start- 
ed a large doe, who gave us a,grand ex- 
hibition of high and long jumping. We 
arrived home about 3 p. m., having been 
away from the house twenty-four hours, 
during which time your humble servant ex- 
perienced more angling thrills than during 
any other like period of his life. 

Perhaps I should have said before, that 
before I arrived in that country I had never 
seen a regular fly-caster in action, and 
that my first instruction was received from 
an old woodsman who for fifteen years has 
been totally blind. In one of the pictures 
you may see him at the edge of a dead- 
water showing me how to get out forty feet 
of line. He hooked a small trout the fourth 
cast, but not being able to see, pulled the 
fly out of the fish’s mouth. We had lunch 
“a la” Stopple Cook Kit, two miles across 
country from his home. I led him by a 
switch about six feet long, over blow- 
downs, across streams, thru two swamps, 
and he only tore his pants once and got one 
foot wet. 











One more slip, and then ??!! 
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Walt, who could not see, getting out 40 feet 
of Hne. 


I have visited that same place several 
times since 1910 but always in the big game 
season, and each time my blind friend has 
had at least one or two little trips. The 
first one was in a part of the country I had 
never seen before, and he had not seen for 
over ten years, but from what he remem- 
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bered about the old logging roads, and wh:t 
the hunters and other woodsmen had tod 
him, he “guided” me to a camp three mil:s 
from the farm, and back by a different 
route, doing this, several times, leaving tic 
roads and crossing open ridges. Since thir 
first little trip I have always carried a 
Stopple Kit whenever I have taken him out 
and he does enjoy some of the “chuck” | 
cook in it. He has often told me how to 
get to some good deer country which was 
too far away or too wild for him to travel, 
and I have never been turned around when 
I have followed his directions. It makes 
me wonder sometimes when I think, here 
is a man who has never seen my face, but 
remembers my voice from year to year, and 
when I walk into the old kitchen after be 
ing away nearly two years, to remark, 
“Marm, has Walt got a sore throat yet? 
Walt will drop the dish he is wiping and 
yell, “By the long-horned saw-buck, here's 
Brown.” 

I only hope you can unravel this “dope” 
and make something out of it, anyway you 
will enjoy looking over the little pictures; 
I wish that the camera had been larger, 
but they are precious reminders to me of a 
great trip: when I had a taste of real wild, 
twenty-mile-from-the-railroad brook trout 
fishing. 

Massachusetts. 


Editor’s Note:—This article—it is more 
than a letter—came addressed to the Fire 
side, but being rather long for those col- 
umns we have determined to run it as an 
article. We leave it to our readers if it 
does not deserve the dignity and honor of 
a separate title. The angling editor thinks 
it one of the best little things to find its 
way to his desk in many a moon. 


‘*Real Spoonin’. ’’ 
By C.S.C. 


Let me preface the few remarks I am 
constrained to make by explaining that I 
think I understand that the various chap- 
ters of “The Book of Modern Tackle” are 
not published to invite comment from fel- 
low anglers, but to give to all the readers 
of Outdoor Life the benefit of your experi- 
ence and experiments in many years of 
angling, in many places. Be that as it may, 
let it be further understood that I am mak- 
ing no apologies, and for the following rea- 
son: I have fished in several states for 
the black bass, from Louisiana to Minne- 
sota, and have met lots of anglers and 
fishermen, and I find that the average ang- 
ler, when tackle is discussed, like the fish 
he pursues, has a weak spot for certain 
lures. To mention these lures disparaging- 
ly means an argument, nay, even a scrap. 
(Be patient, I'll get there presently.) Ne- 


cessity is undoubtedly the mother of more 
fishing tackle than any other one factor 
in an angler’s life, and this is what she 
has done tome. I have never been able to 
handle a wooden minnow, be he ever so 
light, with any degree of satisfaction, or 
success, or to enjoy catching bass with one; 
so that, as a result, I have devoted most of 
my fishing energy to the study and use of 
some of the other types of artificial lures 
for bait casting. 

After going thru the regular preliminary 
stages of the steel rod and fifteen-hook 
minnows, I tried the fly rod, liked it, liked 
to catch bass on it, and almost immediately 
discovered that the majority of the bass 
fishing I have had was in places where a 
fly rod could be used only with the great- 
est difficulty—the smaller, heavily - tim- 
bered streams in the Ozarks, of Missour' 
and Arkansas, the brushy streams in the 
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-.ndhills in Louisiana, and the brush- 
pvered, literally covered, prairie streams 
( Kansas. One can wade mountain 
streams and use a fly on a long rod 
some advantage, but in Kansas our 
reams are mud-bottomed to an unknown 
depth and you must work from the 
banks, right in the thick brush, Further- 
more, I found the bass a little capricious 
.bout taking the fly as offered on the fly 
rod, and determined to develop a bass kil- 
ler for the short rod, as clean as the fly, 
ist as sportsmanlike, only more effective 
one day with another, I think I have found 
it, and it is a fly and “spoon” combina- 
tion. 

Therefore, when I read the title of the 
chapter of your book in the December Out- 
door Life, I bristled up. Reading it thru. 
| got “riled up” to a point where I deter- 
mined to show you the lure I am using, and 
write you some of my ideas about casting 
a spoon for black bass. ‘“‘Pottering with 
Spoons’—that’s downright irritating! One 
does not “potter” with spoons on a short 
rod: he fishes, sure-enough fishes, with 
them, landing them where he will and how, 
provided he knows what sort of a spoon to 
use, and how to rig it to keep out of trou- 
ble. To shorten a long story that may 
not be interesting to you, I am sending 
herewith a sample of the lure I use, almost 
exclusively, for bass, varying the color of 
the spoon and feathers. Please follow me 
as I describe the make-up of this lure: 

The snap-swivel, of course, should be be- 
tween the line and the lure, no matter what 
lure is used, in bait casting, to avoid line 
twisting. The “keel” sinker beats all your 
split shot and other forms of added weight 
for bait casting, because of its construc- 
tion, It travels right side up all the time— 
and thereby hangs a tale. The spoon is of 
a well-known type, plenty large enough, es- 
pecially since this lure is designed, deliber- 
ately, for use with a light, whippy rod, 
which would hardly stand the pulling strain 
of a rapi'ly-revolving No. 4 or No. 5 spoon. 
Notice the shank—tough, resilient piano 
wire, diffic: 't to bend—and the two small 
metal beads that insure easy revolution. 

Notice the little yoke carrying the blade, 
so constructed that immediately a cast is 
started, the blade flops back against the 
shank with the resistance of the air and 
stays there until the lure hits the water, 
and is started back, which should be the in- 
stant it lands, or, if you are skillful enough, 
about half an instant before it lands, This 
spoon is so sensitive that it will start to 
revolve as soon as it hits the water and 
the sinker begins to pull it down. Inci- 
dentally, I wish you could see some of my 
expert friends casting this type of spoon 
across and against the high winds that are 
so prevalent in Kansas in fishing season, 


for we have some “open water” fishing in 
ponds and lakes in this section. The ponds 
are abandoned “strip pits,” as we call them, 
formed by taking off the surface dirt to 
get the shallow-lying coal in this coal min- 
ing district and piling the dirt around the 
edges of the pit so formed. How these 
old. pits get to centain bass is another 
story, that no one is quite sure about. To 
resume, notice that the upper eye of the 
spinner shank is turned at right angles to 
the lower eye, so that when the fly is at- 
tached to the spinner, with the point of 
the hook up, the hook lies in the same 
vertical plane with the center line of the 
keel sinker. This insures the hook travel- 
ing right side up all the time, unless the 
swivel is defective, and it is actually sur- 
prising how one can scoot over submerged 
brush and logs with this lure and not get 
“hung up,” and still not retrieve too fast or 
too slow. 

All this time you have been smiling po- 
litely at the fly, but don’t laugh. This fly 
is an honest attempt to make a cheap, ef- 
fective fly for bait casting. I tied it my- 
self and of feathers that all grew on the 
neck of a red rooster that was a good old 
scout. Flies cost too much. The average 
angler who uses them very much can tie 
them easily enough but cannot afford to 
send to British Honduras for the gorgeous 
feathers of some tropical bird or to Rus 
sia for some fine fur. I believe that the 
average angler, by bribing the poultry 
dresser at the butcher shop to dry kill the 
attractive roosters, black, white, red and 
gray, and save the neck hackles, can se 
cure, at a small cost, the best feathers pos- 
sible for a bait casting fly, one that will 
catch fish along with fancy flies made of 
the tailfeathers of the Lyre bird and gol 
wire from the crown of the Queen of She- 
ba. The hackle near the point of the hook 
is an idea filched from an old Missouri fly 
fisherman and its justification is that it 
“crawls” in the water, and catches fiso 
The tail that “sticks out behind” serves a 
more useful purpose than did the caudal 
appendage of Old Dog Tray, in that it is 
an effort to simulate with feathers the ac- 
tion of the pork rind or pork minnow, Bait 
casters who refuse to use the “submarine” 
generally use a spoon and pork rind, in this 
section at least, and there are some of 
us that are too fussy to handle even the 
greaseless pork rind, hence the long 
hackles that trail the hook. Cast this lure 
into clear water and watch the action of 
these long hackles, particularly when you 
reel with a jerky movement, by fits and 
starts, so to speak, which, in my humble 
opinion, is the way to retrieve a spoon, 
provided always the spoon does not stop 
entirely. Minnows swim in darts, and 
their tails and fins are always in motion. 
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The body of this fly was garnered from a 
workbasket here at home, Heaven smiles 
on an angler who likes to tie flies when 
it gives him a wife who does fancy work. 
I attach a photo of this lure in battle ar- 
ray. Complete it weighs about a half an 
ounce, 

I use two rods, both of one-piece con- 
struction, to cast this lure. I should say, 
rather, that I use two tips that fit the same 
detachable butt. One tip is 4% feet long, 
six-strip split bamboo; the other a 3-foot 
tip of bethabarra; each weighing about 2% 
ounces. The detachable butt is 11 inches 
long, and weighs about 2% ounces, so that 
either rod, complete, weighs about 4% 
ounces. The bamboo tip tapers from 3/32 
to 3/8 inch, and is a joy to use. The beth- 
abarra tip has the same taper in 3 feet and 
is used in very close, brushy places. This 
wood has so much action that it will eas- 
ily handle this lure, even if the whole rod 
is only 4 feet long. I built the bethabarra 
tip, and bought the bamboo tip already 
glued ready for mounting. Neither rod 
complete cost more than $7, even tho I 
bought the butt already mounted. 

I use 9-pound line and two medium- 
priced Talbot reels, and cheerfully go up 
against all the iron rod and submarine art- 
ists that come my way. Thus far I have 
not gotten into any wrecks, tho my friends 
prophesy that some day I will tie into a 
“grandaddy” and reduce my fairy wands to 
pieces and splinters. If I do hook a big 
one and he does outguess me [I will not 
complain. I will have had some fun out of 
him. I killed a three-pound large-mouth 
with the little bethabarra not very long ago 
and it was not so very hard; and in the 
early fall hooked a two-pounder on the lit- 
tle bamboo that gave me the most spectac 
ular fight I have ever experienced. This 
fish, in some way, got the hook back in his 
gills, and, due to the pain, no doubt, fought 
like a demon. He left the water his full 
length twice, and I had a nice time before 
he was finally landed. I have never had 
the good fortune to tie into a large small- 
mouth, but hope to test one out some of 
these days. 

You are right in letting us think that fly 
fishing is the acme of angling for fresh wa- 
ter fish, but I wanted you to know that 
some of us have done lots more than pot- 
ter with spoons, and, I believe, have devel 
oped spoon-casting to a point where it is 
at least to be recognized as a distinct meth- 
od of angling. A spoon and fly combina- 
tion is a good lure at all times, not a fad, 
and we are willing at all times to go against 
all forms of bait casting lures, knowing 
that, if the bass are striking, we will get 
our share. 

I have not mentioned the matter of the 
transportation of one-piece rods, because 
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the answer is ridiculously simple, Ma): 
love to the furniture man and secure a b 

fat bamboo pole on which rugs are rollej. 
say 2 inches in diameter, Don’t worr, 
about getting the divisions at the joints ow - 
split the pole, it will invariably go straigh' ; 
cut out the divisions with your old Barlo 

put a little glue on the edges, put. th 
halves together, wrap generously with elec. 
tric tape, buy a thermos bottle cork or tw: 
—and you have a case that is Fordproof. 

In your chapter of the “Book of Moder 
Tackle” that caused all this outburst, you 
say that you do not recommend light tack- 
le to the average angler because it is frail, 
but you should do so, and help raise the 
average. You would never forgive a man 
for shooting quail on the ground, or ducks 
with a swivel-gun, and you should not en 
courage anglers to shoot triple hooks, trip- 
led or quintupled, at Micropterus just b: 
cause his mouth is big and he is so ready 
and willing to fight. 

I really believe that, down deep in your 
heart, you, as on old dyed-in-the-feather fl) 
fisherman, look on the heavy tackle and 
multiple-hook lures of the average caster 
with a good deal of good-natured contempt 
and think that bait casting will always be 
a clumsy method of angling, never in the 
class with fly casting when delicacy and 
artistry of equipment and method are con 
sidered. Take warning—for there is 2 
breed of bait casters growing up whose 
ideals of angling are high and who reflect 
in their tackle and methods the same spirit 
of sportsmanship and fair play that prompt 
any true angler wherever he may fish, and 
this breed is multiplying rapidly. Further 
more, these bait casters are nearly all us 
ing some variation of the spoon and feath 
ers combination and doing effective work 
with delicate short rods and “one only” 
hook, 

One last snort, and Iam thru. You state 
that, “after all, we fish for fish.” Judging 
from your writings, I venture to contradict 
this statement—you fish to fight fish—and 
that is not a quibble. 

Think of some day in May, when you start 
ed early on your favorite lake, with all con- 
ditions exactly right, and, as David Gray 
son says, “things even smelled right.” As 
frequently happens in bass fishing, you 
filled your creel in an hour or two; there 
came a lullin hostilities,and you sat down 
to look over your catch. Did the two-pound 
er from the bottom of the creel, with lus- 
treless eye, folded fin and dull, unpleasing 
body, look the same as the gallant fighter 
who came into the net with tail fanning 
every fin erect, scales flashing in the sun 
eyes bright and with that peculiar spicy 
odor that is characteristic of the bass? 

Own up, the fun of angling is in the fight 
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d your recollection of pleasant days of 

hing is always of the fight the fish made, 
t of their appearance in creel or skillet. 
he fun is in the fight, and the more deli- 

te the rod and line the finer the fight. 

clumsy anglers break light tackle let ’em. 
No one furnished you with pneumatic cush- 
ns when you learned to skate, and you 
soon learned to stay right side up. 
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I hope I have not bored you, and at you 
leisure let me have your comments on this 
letter, 

I feel that if I met you on lake or stream, 
you would show me rod, line, and leader 
and the fly that was killing them that day, 
so I wanted you to see in my tackle bag, 
for I am afraid that there are some tackle 
bags that you have not examined closely 


A Fish Ladder Used in Oregon. 


A problem which the fish and game com- 
mission of Oregon has confronting it at all 
times is the installation of fish ladders over 
natural or artificial obstructions in angling 
streams, The increasing use of our streams 
for power purposes has of necessity in- 
creased the number of dams which. have 
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erally in enforcing this 
law and have met with 
Many ladders have been improved, many 
new ones have been installed and a num- 
ber are now in process of construction 
This feature of the work is highly import 
ant. Where the trout fry have no oppor 


provision of the 
hearty response. 








A fish ladder over the Dee Dam in East Fork of Hood River, Ore. 


been installed. Some of these are for large 
projects, but a great many more are simp- 
ly used for small power purposes by ranca- 
ers and small lumber mills. However, the 
necessity for providing an adequate fish- 
way is present in each instance, no matter 
vhat the size of the obstruction may be. 
We have endeavored to make a careful 
heck of the various dams located in our 
rivers and creeks and wherever proper fish 
ladders have not been installed, we have 
nsisted that it be done at once. We have 
isked the co-operation of sportsmen gen- 


tunity of ascending an obstruction it is only 
a question of time until angling conditions 
above the obstruction will become poor 
In fairness to the sportsmen who frequent 
the stream above the obstruction, it is neces- 
sary to enforce rigidly this provision of our 
fish and game code. Another vital reason 
for enforcing this provision is the neces- 
sity for trout fry to get farther and farther 
up the stream to the better and natura! 
spawning grounds. 
Oregon CARL D. SHOEMAKER, 
State Game Warden 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to Biren 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such infor 
mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant 





An Old ‘‘Sourdough’’ Takes the Floor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A ricketty old man, 
pioneer of Southwestern Alaska since 1869, 
among his reading matter came across a 
book entitled “Our Vanishing Wild Life,” 
by Dr. William T. Hornaday, a timely note, 
worthy and praiseworthy work, in which he 
passed out some very strong medicine. Ali 
humanity should congratulate him on his 
splendid effort. The fundamental princi- 
ples of the book cannot be assailed. As 
the greater safety of a state lies in the mul- 
titude of its councilors, so in this case the 
judgment of one man, who cannot possibly 
know it all, may err. The American public 
cannot at this moment be sated in its quest 
for information. The subject of vanishing 
wild life is of vital importance, deserving 
a more intimate knowledge. 

The cinema is a new feature of our pres- 
ent civilization, The marvelous potencies 
of the movies would unfold to a much-sur- 
prised and misinformed public the pande- 
monium of that land darker than darkest 
Africa before Livingstone, both in bird and 
sea lion life, namely the Aleutian chain of 
islands—thanks to President Grant, who 
placed an opaque curtain before Western 
Alaska. President Taft just before leaving 
his office played the Captain Dogberry stunt 
and placed an additional drop curtain before 
it, so that stubborn facts be cast aside for 
parasitic information. It is easy to indulge 
in general statements. Error and untruth- 
fulness lurk in- generalities. In an article 
printed in Outdoor Life Dall DeWeese gave 
the staggering news that for the feathers 
the sea parrots and eider ducks in the Aleu 
tian chain have been so extensively shot 
that the species are well nigh exterminated. 
a gratuitous piece of misinformation. 

The people perhaps would like to know 
more about sea parrots and eider. The 
writer for forty- six years has been among 
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sea parrots and puffins all over the great 
northern volcanic belt. They may today be 
not quite as numerous as the mosquitoes in 
New Jersey, but they crowd them for a 
close second, Parrots nest in burrows. 
Their beaks are strong, they bite hard, and 
draw blood every time if a hand is inserted 
into the hole. They lay one large egg. 
They cannot sit down, because they have no 
place to put it, so they straddle the egg and 
stand over it. Sea parrots are as homely 
as sin, feathers being a dirty black, close 
and compact. They have a tuft of amber- 
colored hair for eyebrows, relieved by 4 
white face and red head, with a little green 
near face. Excepting the bit of ornament 
on the head, a piece of gunny sacking is as 
pretty. Ladies, please take note, that truth 
is stranger than fiction, altho the writer is 
to be flayed alive. Sea parrots are very 
wicked. Lying under the lee of islands in 
otter hunting, vessel crews have witnessed 
many fights between parrots, or rather, 
murder, one bird taking a vice-like grip of 
the neck of the other, partly choking him, 
then holds the victim’s head under water 
till he is dead. The why and wherefore the 
writer never learned, during forty-odd years’ 
experience with parrots, until 1914. 

Sitting on a promontory on an island, 
after getting a mess of parrot and puffin 
eggs together with a bruised finger, taking 
a. smoke, I saw a stolid parrot sitting ten 
yards away. Soon another joined Number 
One, wiping his bill on the neck of the firs‘ 
apparently a caress. Number One neve 
stirred. Presently another parrot came 0 
the outside of Number Two, grabbed him b: 
the neck and shook him good enough t 
cause him to leave. He sailed down int 
the sea close by, while there were man 
parrots and puffins further away. Th: 
writer saw the lone parrot, as had als 
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suber three, who got under way and 
alighted close to him, took him by the neck 
ith firm grip and got the head under wa- 
ter, in spite of all struggles, until he was 
ark and still in death. It was not a fight, 
murder. The bird that gets the vice 

e grip in the neck, be he ever so strong, 
doomed. The murderer satisfied, treads 
water, shakes his wings, and lets out a 
vell which can only be imitated by a man 
full of booze, hanging on the grass roots 
for fear of blowing away, gets under way, 
joins number one, wipes his beak on her 
neck, and the two walk into their burrow. 
The island of Unalaska, with its remnant 
of Aleuts and mixtures, is well known. 
West of Unalaska the great stretch of 
islands has three little settlements of less 
than ninety souls each in the last stages 
of degeneracy. Under the Alaska Penin- 
sula, a new race of halfbreeds is doing fine. 
The decrease of pure Aleuts since 1867 is 
not less than 90 per cent. There lands 
form a great rock wall between America 
and Asia, with 3,000 fathoms of water on 
the Pacific side and 2,000 fathoms on the 
3ering Sea side. The North Pacific Ocean 
hurling itself against this rock wall, makes 
the cracks in the wall. The straits between 
the islands are always dangerous. On ¢ 
beautiful day, glassy ocean, with a little ola 
lazy ground swell of five or six feet high, 
when a strong ebb tide runs, the tide rip is 
something awful. Great mountains of swell, 
with angry crests, when they topple over, 
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sound like shot of heavy ordnance. It tries 
men’s souls to be caught in the straits. 
These rips occur twice every day Here 
we have a seething, surging mass of sea 
lions, countless in numbers, indescribable 
Oh, for a movie around the lion rookeries. 
and a sight of many thousands, standing 
breast high out of water, greeting strangers, 
as rare as angels visiting. Bird life is just 
as great. These great stretches of fine 
grazing lands are not touched by human 
feet, not even on stilts. The public has 
been treated to a little moonshining on 
Maryparitas and mandolines. Here is no 
human traffic. The eagle and hawks are 
masters. 

Before the Aleuts mounted the golden 
stairs they used much clothing made of sea 
parrot skins. A very rcomy parka is made 
of light duck or drilling. Parrots are 
caught with whale bone snares, skinned, 
wing holes sewed up, stretched, dried and 
tanned. The feathers remain firm in the 
skin of 10x10 inches, sewed on the one side 
of drilling parka, a large border of sea 
otter at the bottom, large cuffs and tubular 
collar, worn with feathers and fur outside 
in daytime. At night the parka is turne: 
inside out, and put on again. The man lies 
down, draws in feet, shuts the bottom with 
puckering string, draws in arms and head, 
the fluffy fur falls together—good night 
Parrots were also made into robes and 
children’s dresses. All parrot meat is used 
as food. ALBERT SOTO, 

Aleutian Islands, Alaska 


A Grouse Disease—What Was It? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you be good 
enough to enlighten me thru the columns of 
your magazine in regard to the prevalence 
of disease in grouse? I made a very pe- 
culiar discovery today, and it may be of 
interest to you, as well as Outdoor Life’s 
readers, I was walking along an old and rare- 
ly-used skid road in the woods back of mv 
place, when my pointer “froze.” I waited 
a few minutes, but as no bird flushed, nor 
did I see any sign of a bird, I walked 
toward the dog, which was only about ten 
feet away—but still the bird did not flush 
but the dog remained in a tense point. I 
then started ahead of dog, calling him to 
eel, and about six feet in front of the place 
where dog made his stand, I discovered—in 
. small cluster of salal brush and Oregon 
grape—a full-grown grouse sitting on the 
zround in a natural position, but stone-dead. 
| picked up the bird and a casual examina- 
ion failed to disclose a wound of any na- 
ure. From all indications the bird had not 
‘een long dead; feathers were in perfect 
order, no fly blows, no sign of having been 
ained upon—and it rained during the night 


previous, so I concluded to make a mors 
thoro investigation. 

I took the bird to house and carefully 
picked off all feathers. There were neither 
bruises nor wounds on body. head or feet 
Thereupon I opened the bird and found 
heart, lungs, liver, crop, gall and intestines 
in an apparently normal condition. How 
ever, there was a growth in cavity next to 
liver—round in shape—about the size of a 
large walnut—varying in color between clot 
ted blood and liver color, encased in a fine 
gauze, or rather, I should sav, filament. 
and this, upon being cut open, appeared like 
a bad cancerous growth approximately the 
same in color inside as on the outside of 
growth except intermingled in the mass of 
liver and dark blood-colored matter ap 
peared little dots varying in size. about the 
color of manila paper ora trifle darker. This 
growth was not fibrous, but cut like liver, or, 
rather, a little easier than that. The sight of 
this growth was so nauseating I consigned 
the whole mess to the fire, but I am now 
sorry I did not pack it up and send it to 
the University for analvsis. The matter so 
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impressed me as being full of disease Ii 
very carefully cauterized everything that 
came into contact with it. 

Its crop was equally filled with Oregon 
grape berries and fir needles. Plumage, etc. 
looked smooth and altogether healthy. 
There was, judging from exterior appear- 
ances, nothing wrong with the bird. The 
skin and flesh, too, had a firm, healthy 
look, There was no bad odor that I could 
detect, 

I generally manage to “get” a few grouse 
every year and I am wondering if I have 


eaten birds having such growths. It’s not 
pleasant to contemplate, I hope you 
some of my brother sportsmen can th 
some light on this matter. 


Wash. LAURITS THOMAS 


Note.—The cause of the ailment described 
in Mr, Thomas’ letter may never be solved 
but we hope to hear from some of our stu- 
dents of pathology who may be able to she 
some light on the subject. We have ki! 

a great many grouse, including the blue, 
ruffed and the pinnated, but have never o- 
ticed any such disorder as referred to.— i: 


The Sportsmanship Involved in Using Small and Large-Calibered Guns on Game. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have seen a deer 
run 150 yards after being shot in a vital 
place with a .30-30 rifle and which was hav- 
ing its death struggles and agonies when 
we came up to it, and another one shot by 
the same party in the same place with a .32 
Special, dropped in its tracks and did not 
live more than a minute or two; but the 
man with the smaller gun was considered 
the best sport. W. C. HALL. 

California. 


Answer.—We do not believe any sports: 
man thinks that it is more sportsmanlike to 
use a low-power rifle or a small-calibered 
rifle, than it is to use a high-power or a 
large-calibered one. All sportsmen agree 
that the gun that will kill the game the 
quickest and best, is the gun to use when 
it comes to shooting big game with a rifle. 
—Editor. 


A Hunt for Geese in Idaho. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a constant 
reader of your esteemed magazine I always 
read it from “kiver to kiver’ and not see- 
ing anything in it from this neck of the 
woods I thought I would send a picture or 
two of our recent goose hunt and tell you 
about it. 

To the south of this city (Montpelier, 
Ida.), some eighteen miles, is what is said 
to be the most beautiful lake in the West, 
Bear Lake, twenty-eight miles long and sev- 
en to ten miles wide, and as clear and blue 











A way to decrease the “high cost of flivving.” 


as the sky. At the north end of the lake 
are some gread swamps, known as mud 
lakes, making a natural home for all kinds 
of waterfowl. In the fall geese are in the 
habit of leaving the lakes and feeding in 
the wheat stubble. After finding out where 
a flock was going we decided to make a try 
for them, Accordingly, on the morning of 
October 29th, Mr. Roscoe Ferguson, Mr. Van 
French and I left Montpelier at midnight in 
my Ford for the wheat field. 

The weather was clear, but cold; still we 
enjoyed the ride. Arriving at the field we 
found a haystack and went to bed wrapt 
in plenty of quilts. Our slumbers were sud- 
denly disturbed by the jangle of the alarm 
clock at just 6 a. m. “Ferg” said he had 
dreamed of geese as big as aeroplanes. Van 
took the decoys, and we hurried to the spot 
we had selected for them where the stubble 
came very close to some very high grass 
or flag. After sticking up the decoys we 
went into our blind to wait, and freeze, as 
it was very cold, 

Suddenly we heard them honking. Van 
said, “Now, keep down and don’t move.” | 
had never shot at a goose before, and re 
mained in one position until it seemed as 
if my bones would break, my breath coming 
in gasps and my heart thumping like a tri! 
hammer, despite the cold—all this time the 
geese coming nearer and talking louder as 
they came, until I imagined there were 
hundred, 
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Pulling off my cap, I ventured one peek. 
my surprise there were just four, and 
coming straight at us. Just as they turned 
to settle down over by the decoys, some 
thirty yards distant, we let go, and four 
fine geese came to earth. But before I 
knew it the goose I shot at, breaking a 
wing, was headed for a big slough some dis 
tance away, so after him I went, leaving 
my gun behind. He could all but fly, and 
believe me, we went some! Ferg said I 
made that hundred yards in nothing-to-noth- 
ing flat. 
| was heaving like a wind-broken horse 
when I got back. We had just gotten into 
our blind when here came another bunch 
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square in the sun. I couldn’t see anything 
at the time. Van and Ferg both scored a 
fine bird, and just as they turned out of 
the sun I got jealous and let go at a big 
one and brought him down. ‘He fell fifty 
yards away. I was using a 16-gauge Win- 
chester and No. 4 shot, the other boys us 
ing 12-gauge automatics and BBs. 

Going back to the car we made coffee and 
had a fine breakfast, put up by the good 
wife of Mr. Van French. 

Arriving home at 10:30, we took the pic 
ture enclosed. One of the geese measured 
75 inches from tip to tip and weighed 12% 
pounds. W. G. PHELPS. 
Idaho. 


The Horn-Shedding Stage of Antelope Illustrated 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am _ enclosing 
three kodak snaps taken of our buck ante. 
lope during his horn-shedding period this 
fall (1916); that may be interesting to any- 
one doubtful on that subject, as well as 
others. The horns were found and placed 
in a little curio window in L. B. Cox Com- 
pany’s store in this place (Ozone, Texas) 
together with those shed last year. I might 
add that the fact that this animal was cas- 





October 29, 1916, both old horns on. 


trated several weeks ago did not seem to et- 
fect his new horns, as such an operation 
does a buck deer, They seemed even longer 
and more developed than last year. 

_ Deer seem very scarce in this section ot 
he state, and hunters too numerous to 
ount, a © 

Texas, 








GOING AND GONE. 
Upper picture taken October 31, 1916, 
showing one old horn on. Lower print, No- 
vember 2, 1916; both old horns gone. 


Note.—This letter and cuts are not published with the object of proving to our read- 
ers that antelope shed their horns, as all naturalists agree on this point, but merely for 
‘e interest attaching to seeing the horns and animal during the shedding period.—Ed, 
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‘‘Some’’ Little Duck Hunt. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a resident of 
a fairly good duck hunting ground, yet I 
consider where I live (Scott’s Bluff, Neb.). 
it is too much populated and everybody is 
too much of a game sport for a hunter like 
myself to average very high on birds. At 
least that has always been the case, and J 
know that scores of times have I torn mvy- 
self loose from my cozy bed at 3:30 a. m. 
and begun preparations for a good duck 
hunt. 

My deliberations recently brought me to 
the conclusion that I would take the train 
130 miles into the sandhill country, Here 
I would proceed to slip one over on the 
ducks and come home with a bag that would 
make my friends stare! On this later ex- 
pedition I alighted from the train about 3 
in the afternoon. Having deposited my lug- 
gage in the hotel, 1 began inquiries on the 
hotel man. “Well!” he says, “I can spot 
vou to just the man you want.” Inside of 
half an hour If had the trip planned—am- 
munition, and everything ready. The driver 
and another stranger took the front seat, 
while J took the rear and let them blaze 
the trail. 

We went up grade in sand, down grade in 
sand, and the rest of the way in sand. I ad- 
mired the way the driver handled the car, 
for she was one pull from start to finish, 
and we reached the lake in good season. 

Leaving the car in the pasture a quarter 
of a mile from the lake, we stepped out, 


each of us preparing to take a portion of it 
At first I was bothered a good ‘deal with 
distinguishing ducks from mud hens, but 
after having killed one I got wise to their 
white bills, and from then on knew that 
there were nearly a million mud hens, some 
ducks, but more mud hens than I had ever 
seen spread out on a sheet of water before. 

That evening the sun went under a cloud 
and spoiled the evening’s shoot a good bit, 
yet we picked a few before it got real dark. 
It was great to listen to them flying in from 
every direction. 

I wore hip boots, but I couldn’t resist the 
temptation to take after them wherever 
they were. The result was I was wading 
up to my waist in places. Hip boots are an 
extra load when they get full of water and 
I stumbled ashore chilled, but altogether we 
had four dozen ducks—mallards, redheads 
bluebills, teal and butterballs. 

The following evening we did about as 
well, and I got as wet as on the previous 
day. We had a good duck dinner after com 
ing in, the birds being roasted to the 
queen’s taste. 

The next day I reached the depot with the 
limit in a good strong sack. At the station 
I found that I could neither express nor ship 
them as baggage, but had to ‘be a sort of 
baggage master by myself. Keeping a 
watchful eye on the baggage coach, I ar- 
rived home at my destination after one of 
the greatest duck hunts of my life. 

Nebr. THEODORE HANSON 


An Old Cow-Puncher Speaks. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Did you ever see a 
bear cry? I saw one down in Corduroy 
Cafion badly wounded, stand up on his hind 
feet and put his paws over his face and cry 
like a baby. A _ bear has lots of sense— 
more than a great many men that run 
them with dogs and kill them. I think 
there is some sport in hunting bears 


tho, because there is some danger in it 
I began cow-punching in ’76 and have 
been at it more or less ever since. Have 
cow-hunted over Kansas, Texas, New Mex 
ico, Arizona and Colorado. Worked on the 
Pecos for old John Chisholm in 1877-187% 
That was about “Billy the Kid’s” time. 
Kansas. CHAS. WOODLEY. 


Concerning One Big Bear. 


In our September number (1916) we pub- 
lished a letter from one of our readers, 
Chester Anderson, telling of a 2,000-pound 
bear being killed in Alaska many years ago 
by J. C. Tolman of Seward, Alaska. It was 
said that the bear weighed, dressed, 1,656 
pounds, and that the skin, unstretched, 
measured 13 ft. 6 in. long and 11 ft. 6 in. 
wide at shoulders. These figures, both as to 
weight and size, were so extraordinary that 
we started an investigation, which we are 
sorry to sav has availed naught as to verifi 
cation of the figures. The only living man 


who it was thought could shed any light on 
the bear’s size, W. E. Roscoe of Upper Mat 
tole, Calif., was communicated with, but Mr 
Roscoe doesn’t remember that the bear was 
measured, and doesn’t seem to know an): 
thing about the weight. He says the hea! 
was cut off and carried down to Kadia 

where it was agreed that it measured ‘1 
in. between the ears. If the head was c! 

off and carried to Kadiak, it seems strange 
that Mr. Roscoe should not remember if th: 
earcass also were taken to Kadiak. If 

was not, then it is a fairly certain bet tha 
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the bear was not weighed, for nothing is 
said by anyone (not even Mr. Tolman him- 
self) about the method of weighing the 
brute. 

We would not be so very much surprised 
to hear of a skin measuring as big as this 
one, but a 2,000-pound bear we have never 
heard of except in the newspapers. Our 


The Invasion of the 


In December, 1916, I wrote to Whitehorse, 
Y. T., for some fur for Mrs. Griffith and re- 
ceived the following: 

“Fur is scarce here this winter. This sea- 
son’s catch isn’t going to amount to any- 
thing unless it picks up wonderfully from 
now on. The Indians and trappers say that 
there is no fur in the country and are blam- 
ing the coyotes, which are overrunning the 
entire country.” : 

In my recent article written for Outdoor 
Life, I stated that the coyotes had pene- 
trated as far as Lake Atlin, but this letter 
would seem to indicate that they are over- 
running the entire Yukon. Two years ago 
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old friend, L. L. Bales, the Alaska guide, 
tells us there is a bear on the Alaska Penin- 
sula whose track (rear foot, of course) 
measures 16 in. long, and that some day he 
is going to land this old codger and send us 
full verification, with photographs, etc., for 
publication in Outdoor Life. Let us hope 
that his hide gets hung in good order by Mr. 
Bales, or one of his hunting parties. 


North by Coyotes. 


there was not a coyote in northern British 
Columbia, and at present they seem to have 
penetrated almost to the Arctic Circle in 
great numbers. I would like to hear from 
some of our naturalists on the subject. 
Illinois, DR. R. A. GRIFFITH. 


Note:—What Dr. Griffith states (about 
the coyotes having once been unknown in 
that country but of recent years having ac- 
cumulated in great numbers) is borne out 
by sportsmen lately visiting the Cassiar 
country and other sections of British Colum- 
bia and the Yukon.—Editor. 


Replies to Queries. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
ask some questions: Were you forced to 
face a charging bear of the largest Alaskan 
species and could choose only between a .32 
Special Winchester and a .250-3000 Savage, 
which would you choose, and why?—T. H. 
Hughes, Calif. 


Answer.—If we were facing a charging 
bear as mentioned, and had to choose be- 
tween the .32 Special Winchester and the 
.250 Savage, we believe we would have to 
do some pretty tall figuring before deciding 
which gun we should take. We once killed 
a big grizzly with a .30-30, but after our 
experience we decided that for such game 
a more powerful bullet was advisable. In 
our chase after him, covering about five 
miles, we hit him, if we remember correctly, 
five times, including one shot thru the foot. 
One or two of the other shots should 
have brought him down, considering where 
he was struck, but even with all this lead 
in him, he needed a finishing shot to kilt 
him. Of course, the .32 Special is slightly 
more powerful than the .30-30, having about 
100 foot-seconds greater muzzle velocity and 
150 foot-pounds more muzzle energy. How- 
ever, the energy of the .32 drops until at 
200 yards it is only about equal to that of 
the .30-30, while at 300 yards it drops be- 
low it. Emergy is what cuts a great figure 
in bear killing, of course, always consider- 
ing that the bullet has enough penetration 


to carry it to the vitals with enough of that 
energy to smash things up properly. There 
is no animal that will tax the penetration of 
a bullet more than will an old bear with 
three or four inches of fat under his hide, 
and sometimes they have six or seven 
inches, If the .250 Savage bullet would be 
more effectual on a big bear than the .32 
Special (and we rather believe it would be) 
it would be due to its greater energy and 
penetration, and the churning-up process it 
would be apt to execute on the inside of the 
animal. The .250 bullet has about as much 
energy at 300 yards as the .32 has at 200. 
This tremendous energy would be a great 
factor in its favor over the .32.—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you please 
tell me the general prices for guides with 
camp outfit and how many in parties to re- 
quire a cook. All information you can give 
me on the above subject will be highly ap- 
preciated.-Eugene Eaton, Oregon. 


Answer.—We are more familiar with the 
guide prices in Wyoming than in any other 
state, as we have hunted so much there. 
For a party of one, on a fall hunt for elk, 
sheep, deer, etc., the Cody guides charge, 
we believe, $20 to $25 per day, in accord- 
ance with the equipment. This includes a 
guide and cook: also in addition, sometimes, 
a horse wrangler. For a party of two, they 
usually get about $15 to $18 apiece. For a 
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party of three, along about $12 to $15 per 
day apiece. Regarding the number of men 
in a party to require a cook, will say that 
it all depends on the party and the price 
they want to pay. If a single party wishes 
to go out with a guide alone, without any 
cook, the guide will be glad to do so, ordi- 
narily. In this case, of course, the guide 
has to do the cooking and the sportsman 
has to do much camp work, thereby reduc 
ing down their actual hunting time very 
greatly, and at the time of the day when 
these hunting hours are very necessary, the 
morning and evening. If, however, the 
sportsman wants to pay a little more and 
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get a cook, the guide is all the more pleased, 
because he can give better satisfaction by 
starting earlier in the morning to huni 
and getting in later in the evening, know 
ing there is a warm supper for them o: 
their arrival, The most common method is 
for One sportsman to have a cook in addi- 
tion to the guide. Where there are two 
sportsmen in the party, they can get along 
very nicely with two guides—one for each 
hunter—and one cook, who is able to take 
care of all, One cook and three guides can 
likewise take care of a party of three very 
nicely. In Wyoming, you know, the law 
requires each hunter to have a guide.—Ed. 
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Inclosed find photo of my friend, G. F. O.,, 
and self and a string of chickens that we 
shot near here (Wray, Colo.). We were out 
but a short time and had some awful good 
shooting. We registered twenty-four birds 
in twenty-six shots—not so bad for poor 
shots. Both used the Winchester shotguns 
—one a hammerless and one a hammer 
gun. We also used a pointer dog. 

W. A. Hf. 


“The number of deer killed in Arizona for 
1916 is 46 percent less thanin1915,35 per 
cent less than in 1914, and 24 per cent less 
than in 1913,” says District Forester Red- 
ington. “It is safe to assume that the num- 
ber of hunters has increased. These fig- 
ures therefore indicate an alarming de 
crease in the supply of deer. They speak 
for themselves as to the need for more game 
protective associations, prompt  establish- 
ment of game refuges, better laws, and 
above all better law enforcement.” 


Writes Wade Cummins of Douglas, Ariz., 
under date of Dec. 22, 1916: 

“We had very good luck on the hunt, con- 
sidering the kind of country in which we 
hunted. Deer are plentiful enough, brush 
and rocks are also plentiful, and while all 
signs show the presence of quite a few deer, 
it seems that they hide in the brush, anu 
are wild. The three bucks we killed were 
shot at a great distance. Our outfit con- 
sisted of a small pair of Mexican mules and 
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a light wagon. I would not advise any one 
else to try to go over the same ground in a 
wagon, for when I think of it now I wonder 
how in the world we ever made it to the 
head of South Skelleton cafion in a wagon. 
where there isn’t as much as a cow trail. 
While up high in the mountains we saw 
several herds of wild hogs, one of whict. 
must have numbered fifty, but we were un 
able to get a shot at any of them.” 


Under date of Feb. 17, comes the follow- 
ing paragraph from our old hillsman friend, 
Sam Stevens of Steamboat Springs Colo.: 
“Today a 2-year-old bull elk came down 
from the mountains north of this town and 


found its way upon the main street. Dogs 
took after it and it ran to the large swim- 
ming pool at the end of Main Street and 
jumped into the pool. Forest rangers were 
soon on the scene and roped him, and afte. 
securely tying him he was hauled to the 
city park and turned loose with the tame 
elk in the park. There are about forty elk 
wintering within a few miles of town, and 
altho the snow is very deep they seem to 
be wintering well.” 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Please find en- 
closed postal picture of a two-months catch 
of coyotes with the hounds on the Van 
cleve and Miracle ranches at Mitchell, 
Mont. Harold Fiske, Mitchell, Mont. 


(The picture shows twenty - four coyote 
skins, the dogs being staghounds.—Editor.) 
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Comments, by and at Large. 


By Robert Page Lincoln. 


I have been greatly entertained in the 
past by reading the writings that have ap- 
peared in Outdoor Life, from the pen of 
Chauncey Thomas. In many cases I side 
with Mr. Thomas vigorously, and at other 
times 1 find myself directly opposite, equa'- 
ly as against some of his ideas. At the 
same time I should like nothing better thar. 
to pitch my shelter tent beside a camp-fire, 
alongside of some rocks, or among some 
pines and talk things over with him away 
from all the damnable noises, and chatter 
and inanity of so-called civilization. I would 
like to sit opposite him and smoke a briar 
pipe and listen to the night sounds, the 
winds stirring thru the leaves, or the old 
pines swaying back and forth with that 
ghostly sound, once heard, is never quite 
forgotten. Mr, Thomas’ moods I can under- 
stand very well. Why? Because I feel 
those identical things myself. Where there 
is harmony in feelings there is understand- 
ing. The plaint of Brother Thomas is the 
plaint we all feel and would like to utter. 
Those of us who love the rod and the gun, 
and the fish and the wild animals, and the 
hunting trail see the wild realm passing in- 
to the beyond. Every year it passes more 
and more. We sit by our fires and ponder 
and we feel the poignant pains of that pass- 
ing. We call out for the return of the wild 
things, and civilization answers back with 
the roar of engines, and the crash and 
clangor of cars. We look up for a sight of 
pure azure heavens and a cloud of black 
coal smoke intervenes. We who love the 
wilds and the free, uncramped places so 
well feel it more poignantly than pen can 
tell, and bitterness crops out in us. We 
hate the coming of the unlimited hordes of 
men who build cities where once the ante- 
lope roamed, where the eagle spread wings 
and rose into the untrammelled air. And 
we know that the wild is passing, passing. 

The last of the fighting Indians vanished 
when the Ghost Dancing Siouxs in 1890-91 
made their last stand. And we feel some- 
what as they feel. Johnson Sides stood 
among the gathering of Siouxs and voiced 
the coming of the Messiah (Christ) to this 
earth to lay low the white men and bring 
back the hunting grounds to the Indians. 


Short Bull cried aloud that thirty feet of 
mud would sweep this continent and wipe 
out the white race, and up from the silt the 
Indians would wiggle to the air, and lo! the 
restoration would come. Grass would grow 
waist high and countless herds of buffalo 
would again roam the wild places, and there 
would be good hunting. Sitting Bull, with 
devilish cunning, knew better and guided 
the Indians toward war. He wanted war 
because Sitting Bull was a war-maker. So 
the Indians believed. It was the last hope 
they saw, and they grasped at it wildly in 
the belief that these marvelous predictions 
were true. But war came and the white 
man laid them low. At White River Sitting 
Bull fell, filled with bullets as he shouted 
to his braves to do their worst. Wounded 
Knee saw the greater battle, and the Hotch 
kiss and the carbines of the whites proved 
beyond a doubt that the white men’s bul- 
lets would not bounce off the Indians bodies 
as they had been told. And so defeat came, 
and the Indians again went back to their 
second-rate ratidns and the reservations 
The Indian, in his fight for the free hunting 
grounds, had made his last stand. 

So we in our day are watching with eyes 
that hurt us the fading and passing of what 
was, and which never again will be. Nature 
is giving way to the supremacy of com- 
merce and labor. 3ut we, ourselves, are 
white men and our fortunes are bound up 
in white fortunes. We grow to be a part of 
civilization and depend upon it for our daily 
bread and buttér. We camp by lakes where 
the motor boat shoots by, and the resort 
throngs, immaculately garbed, chatter and 
laugh inanely and pick delicate morsels of 
food in resort hotels. Where our camp 
fires once glowed there is a lover’s bench. 
Where the trout once lived in abundance 
there are nothing today but bullheads and 
carp. The silver dazzling stream runs 
murky with refuse, polluted and poisonous 
to drink from. Here on this rock we laid 
flat on our bellies and intook great draughts 
of cold spring water. For days we wan- 
dered here with the shelter canvas on our 
back and saw not a living being. Now at 
the next bend is a Bull Durham sign or a 
red-painted one admonishing us to use 
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Pluto Water. The trail has given way to 
the well-kept automobile road, and the auto 
and the motorcycle dash past us as tho life 
and death depended upon their getting 
somewhere, Our plaint is that civilization 
has robbed us of what we most desired— 
the wild, free places. Civilization has over- 
taken us and has swallowed us up. We 
know the city streets now—and we hate 
them. We hate the throngs, because the 
throngs represent increasing populations, 
and increasing populations mean more and 
more abundant opportunities for filling the 
land and snapping up what few wild places 
there are. But gradually we learn to for- 
get all this and our sympathies shift. The 
problems of mankind present themselves to 
view, and accepting that what is, really is, 
we learn to look upon things from a wider, 
and deeper viewpoint. This is our only sal- 
vation, As vigorously as I am a lover of 
Nature, and all that pertains to Nature, so 
I am equally concerned with labor and its 
fight for industrial freedom. Just so, neces- 
sarily concerned with true civilization, I am 
a radical and a Socialist—but back of it 
all lies my love of Nature, imbedded firm- 
ly in me, 

Mr. Thomas holds that the wild life is on the 
verge of passing, and that in a short time 
it will all be gone. Mr. Thomas has uttered 
the something that I have never dared to 
utter and yet which I knew, secretly, back 
somewhere in my consciousness was truth, 
pure and simple. Even I, one of the last 
to acknowledge such a thing as this, musi 
admit that the day of wild life and hunting 
is steadily, year for year, passing into the 
beyond, We are witnessing the last stand 
of the wild life today in America, and on 
the North American continent. The future 
will see our grand game birds raised in pre- 
serves as a curiosity, and wild animals 
propagated in preserves, likewise as curiosi- 
ties—for the wild places have faded, and 
have passed, and once gone they can never 
return. Even so the buffalo herds passed. 
Just so the old-time Indian passed. So our 
wild places and scenes are vanishing. In 
the future even the most seeming and ut- 
ter waste will be split up in five-and ten- 
acre pieces for use by the increasing people. 
But I wish them no harm, I wish them no 
injury. Each and every one of them have 
as much right to live as I have, perhaps 
more so. Just as I am an inconspicuous 
unit in the great scheme of things, so they 
are units. I count myself not much more 
useful than anything else that is part of Na- 
ture, insects, etc. Only egoism can see in 
human life a greater sphere. When the low- 
ly ant dies, it is dead. When I die, I am 
dead; and the world moves on just the 
same, True, we talk and write and we edu- 
cate, and we build, but when all this is done, 
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it is done. The reward? There is no greater 
reward. We are paid or not paid on thi. 
earth; we eat or we do not eat right her: 
on this planet. 

Human life is no more than insect life 
in importance—at least # the present day 
Thousands are mowed down by the machine 
guns in Europe; yet ants live calmly and 
die, as a rule, a natural death. 

Nature may be bloody in tooth and claw, 
but if she follows the universal plan of a 
survival of the fittest, according to the 
famous Darwinian theory, the strong (by 
right of their might), always survive and the 
weak go down to the dust. I refer here to 
methods of destruction operated along 
natural lines, as fist, and nail, and. claw, 
and teeth. The strong then survive and the 
weak give in and go down, either just to be 
killed to sate the desire for blood, or to 
furnish food. In the realm of nature much 
of the weak portion goes to make food for 
the strong. 

But let us now swing the searchlight of our 
comprehension upon the question of war, 
and let us take the war in Europe as the 
living, wretched example. And as I write 
these lines we are on the verge of war; 
mobilization will perhaps be on and the 
virile of this country will be called forth. I 
will be one of them in that case; Mr. Thom- 
as may not, perhaps, having passed the con- 
scripting age. This does not imply that Mr. 
Thomas has not the grit, or anything of the 
sort because Mr. Thomas is first and last of 
all a warring man, who believes in war as 
being a part of life and that life cannot do 
without it. Many severe fatalists hold the 
same opinion, among them being Mr. Roose- 
velt. We will not discuss the question of 
patriotism just now. I am as ready to go 
down as the next person in defense of what 
is mine, or my father’s. But I will discuss 
the broader question, and hereby take it up 
in combat to Mr. Thomas: Is war right, and 
does it follow in the footsteps of Nature, 
operated along her lines and does the fit- 
test survive. Mr. Thomas has widely and 
with free swing had his share. He believes 
in war, out and out. The breath from a 
cannon, whether for right or for wrong, is 
as much a part of existence as eating and 
sleeping. Has he not commented of the 
hordes that have been killed to the effect 
that they would live only a few years more 
anyhow. Let me now fit into this situation 
with a brain created in a younger day—Mr. 
Thomas belonging to the older generation. 

What do we find the case in modern wars 
and all wars. Only the strongest are sought 
out, and, we will say, conscripted for serv- 
ice at the front. This means the physically 
fit, the broad-chested, the tall, the red- 
blooded, the clear-eyed, the men of sinews, 
muscle and strength—the men recruited 
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from the farm, the forge and the factory 
where heavy work makes strong men. 
These men, we will say, are the fittest of a 
nation. Just these men are the flower oO: 
the land, or any land. By magic they are 
hunted out and, brought into large bodies 
and drilled into what Jack London called 
“eonscienceless” machines. We will pass 
by the reference London made to the effect 
that “the lowest thing a man can become 
is a soldier.” 

Now hold yourself in check please. If 
this country were invaded my eye as well 
as yours would squint along a military rifle 
and we would all of us defend our flag from 
being trod upon and desecrated; we would 
lay our lives down for it—but we will pur- 
sue the argument to prove how the scheme 
of Nature has been totally upset and that 
wars in the future, owing to this, cannot 
be. 

The strong are hurried out to the front 
to face the death-spitting machine guns. 
The weak, or under-blooded, are left at 
home to propagate the race or races. One 
writer has pointed to the slums in London. 
This refuse was not taken out during the 
wars with India, but left at home to propa- 
gate. They were not taken out in later 
wars, nor were their descendents taken out 
during the Boer wars; nor perhaps are they 
now. These are left at home to propagate 
a race, In the meantime the strong are be- 
ing butchered off by the thousands and dug 
down. Is this a survival of the fittest? 
Blank, bland lie. It is not! 

The comparative weaklings are left at 
home to propagate a race. If Nature abides 
by a plan whereby the strong are reserved, 
by reason of their might for the use of 
breeding, we (referring to our white cousins 
in Europe) have deliberately prostituted’the 
whole law of Nature and by an unholy plot 
have drawn out our best, our strongest, to 
butcher off as so many hogs—for what rea- 
son? To improve a race, or races? Let us 
laugh a hollow laugh! If we were pursuing 
Nature’s scheme of the survival of the fit- 
test it would be better that the weaklings 
be hustled out first, leaving the strong be- 
hind. This would allow the strong to sur- 
vive, at least in sufficent numbers to leave 
a breeding stock from which strong men, 
as a sum total, could be expected. Modern- 
ity has upset Nature’s plan with such a 
death-dealing and unparalleled inventive- 
ness of shot, and shell, and every othe; 
kind of murderous machine that man is not 
the strong—shot and shell are the strong. 

You may question my inferring that the 
weak should be the first to go out, and you 
will wonder why I mention that. I can 
make myself more plain. Wars, I partly sus- 
pect, are the logical means of wiping out 
surplus populations. Germany is the biggest 
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lesson of all. Germany bred millions. 
Praise was poured upon the one who bore 
the most children, and the family with fif.- 
teen, twenty children is nothing in Ger- 
many. But Germany had a purpose. It 
meant world-conquest. But Germany was, 
and is, the exception. Other nations or 
countries have not bred people merely for 
soldier purposes. To those increasing popu- 
lations we now lend our attention. Must 
war come to cut them off? I think so and 
yet I do not. But if that is the case right 
on that point the world goes down to utter 
disaster, for War murders the flower of the 
land and leaves the weak to propagate—in 
which I am borne out by one of the great- 
est men that this world ever produced, 
namely: David Starr Jordan. Let every 
angler and son of Walton hang up a picture 
of Jordan (the authority on angling and 
fishes) and offer thanks that a man such 
as he, has had the nerve to so plainly state 
the utter uselessness and inanity, and silli- 
ness of war, the war of aggression. I won’t 
mention the war of defense. 

You, dear friend Thomas, have spoken of 
the long sturdy column that comes swing 
ing home from war as the cream of the 
land. When I read that I laughed. For one 
of the men of cream in that column there 
are two thousand busy making puny flesk 
and weak spines. Do you realize that? 
Further, brother, for every sturdy one that 
comes swinging home there are ten sturdy 
ones that have become fertilizer. Do you 
reckon on that? But you jeer at that, and 
say, “well, shucks! they would only live a 
few more years anyhow.” Let us, Mr 
Thomas, point out aliving example, or 
rather, I should say, a defunct example 
The Princess Pat’s regiment that was made 
up in Winnipeg, for instance. They were 
composed of the best men in the Canadian 
Northwest. They were hardened like to 
iron, and granite; men of the snow-crowned 
mountains and the forest pathways; men of 
marvelous endurance; men of stamina; the 
meu fit to breed other people, if matea vo 
strong, enduring women, Not a man was 
under six feet. I do not recall that I have 
ever seen a finer body of men pictured. 
What happened? Take this to bed and 
sleep on it, Thomas: these picked and 
chosen were sent out to face the machine 
guns and gas clouds at the horrible first 
battle of Ypres. I understand that but 
three of that regiment live today. Yet, you 
laugh, “Why shucks! they would live only 
a few more years anyhow.” And in the 
meantime the prolific imbeciles, lunatics, 
degenerates, and the weak-lunged, narrow- 
chested and thin-blooded are speedily breed- 
ing more weak stuff in collaboration with 
weaker and frailer women. You see the 
point now, don’t you, Thomas? 
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We will take the phrase you have em- 
ployed in one of your articles, Mr. Thomas, 
to the effect that “they would live only a 
few years more anyhow.” I'll offer you 
some light on that point. Have you stopped 
to consider that it is not a case of living 
less or longer, it is a question of who sur- 
vives and who dies. You see the point, don’t 
you? Furthermore, I'll go you one better 
than that, comrade, and we’ll shake hands 
over the glowing embers on it. This: If 
wars must be, why breed; why raise any 
more flesh and blood? Why raise any boys 
if after a certain length of time they are 
going to be taken out and butchered? If 
nothing else will prevent wars, birth control 
will and allow me to predict something: I 
predict that the greatest siege of race sui- 
cide is going to sweep this world that it has 
ever known, That is, in civilized countries. 
I’ll tell you the reason it has not already 
done so, This: Lack of knowledge. Equai 
to the horrors of war this will be the worst. 
In mentioning this most startling thing al- 
low me to broaden on my idea. You will 
combat my theory with the belief in Nature 
that it will assert itself always. That de- 
pends. The higher man’s intelligence be- 
comes the more apart becomes the nat- 
ural desires, the sex desires, in fact. I 
may say it is considered as mechani- 
cal, We find in fact that the most “in- 
telligent” people of today have few chil- 
dren. The middle classes and the rich, who 
should bear children, bear none at all, leav- 
ing it all to the poor. Summing up: With 
intelligence comes more and more lack of 
desire for children. The next turn of events 
will be the education of the poor. They will 
seize upon the knowledge of means to pre- 
vent birth as drowning men snatch at 
straws. Go where you will and you will 
find them always searching and question- 
ing for some means, always remote, by 
which they can prevent birth. The move- 
ment started in this country just lately, 
headed by Miss Sanger, shows that the 
revolutionizing root idea has taken hold. 
What will the future bring? I will tell you 
something: For the first time in all his- 
tory is man going to prove that blood is 
sweet and that it cannot be spilled need- 
lessly on battlefields to sate the lust of a 
few money-pirates and commercial robbers 
The present war will prove the basis of this 
sweep of birth control. It has hardened 
people thru and thru; it has robbed them 
of the natural desires to propagate. Only 
hy the complete overthrow of the present 
order of society can natural aims be brought 
back again. 

There is in evidence in Europe today 
millions of women, many widows, others 
shorn of their lovers. After the war, what? 
A siege of race suicide may occur. I fore- 
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see the time, in fact, as Jordan has recent 
ly commented in the Independent Magazi::<, 
that women’s bodies will be conscripted. ;: 
may come that there will be forcible breed 
ing, just as there is forcible feeding. To 
breed the best with the best would thei 
result in a production of strong and the 
gradual doing away with the weak. If the 
desire of war is to trim down populations, 
why spare the women? Why not slaughte: 
in proportion? You think I am seeing 
things! Then why are the women in France 
today being conscripted to bear arms for 
service, if not for a purpose? Is it not Na 
ture’s logical scheme of balance and propor. 
tion to trim down the preponderance of 
women? Will the time not come when a 
man can drive a bayonet thru a woman’s 
holy breast with the same brutal fervor 
he drives home the cold steel in his broth- 
er worker’s heart? 

Upon these points above, I rest my ar- 
gument for the present, awaiting your re- 
turn. 


REPLY BY CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Mr. Lincoln’s reasoning is correct but, to 
my mind at least, his data is incorrect. It 
is all based on the idea that in war the 
strong are killed and the weak are left for 
breeding. The American loss in the Revolu- 
tion, out of over a 500,000 total enlistment, 
was less than 5,000, or less than one per 
cent, The Japanese loss at Port Arthur 
was less than twelve per cent. per year; 
the Union loss during the Civil War, cov- 
ering over 2,250,000 enlistments and over 
four years, was about 205,000. The percent- 
age of loss is steadily falling and today is 
probably between eight and ten per cent 
per year for the total enlistment in the 
actual field. The total loss for this war in 
Europe, counting about 400,000,000 white 
population engaged, will probably be less 
than 4,000,000, or less than one per cent. of 
the total population. 

Ninety per cent. of the actual deaths are 
due. to exposure and disease, a clear weed- 
ing-out of the less fit in the field. Wound- 
ing in no way lessens a man’s breeding 
powers. 

Socialism is a religion, hence is not a 
matter of reasoning or argument any more 
than is any other religious subject such as 
baptism, predestination, spiritualism; and, 
while it is of endless interest to a devotee, 
I am not interested in it and most cheer- 
fully decline to enter into it. 

As for the upper classes and the slums, 
they do not reproduce, The upper class of 
today is the flower, and the slums are the 
unfit of the middle class of the last gener- 
ation. Both classes of course bear babies, 
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but a baby is only an unshelled egg, and 
biologically a female has not reproduced till 
she has become a grandmother. 

The sentimental side of things does not 
deeply concern me. I am interested only in 
the scientific part, so I am afraid, thus start- 
ing from opposite sides of things, Mr. Lin- 
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coln and I cannot agree in our conclusions. 
So with all the good nature and best wishes 
in the world, we will agree to disagree, for 
if we all agreed on any one thing it would 
be a dull world. As Mark Twain says: 
“It is a difference of opinion that makes 
horse races.” CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


A Compact Hunting Knife. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some sportsmen 
there are who go into the hills with a hunt- 
ing knife big enough to guillotine a rhinoc- 
eros, but I have noticed that the more ex- 


perience they have in the hills the smaller 
hunting knife they carry. Dall DeWeese, 
for instance, after making three trips to 
Alaska designed a hunting knife the entire 
length of which I don’t believe is over eight 
inches, I have been a believer in the small 
hunting knife, and when I saw a circular 
recently of the Wright hunting knife I im- 
mediately purchased one. 

This knife comes standard with 4%-in. 
blade, but either a 4% or a 5-in. blade can 
be had. There is a notched thumb rest on 
the blade. This is used by the operator 
catching well down on the blade by the 
thumb or index finger; if the hands are 


greasy or bloody, as they sometimes are 
during the operation of skinning or cutting 
up an animal, this rest prevents the possi- 
bility of cutting the hand by slipping. The 
sheath carries much of the responsibility 
of the usefulness of this knife, it being from 
the style of construction impossible to lose 
the knife out of the sheath. The feature of 
the reinforcement is such as to prevent the 
blade cutting thru the lacing, therefore less- 
ening the liability of an injury to the owner 
should he in any way press or fall against 
the point of the sheath with the knife inside, 

Hunters of the biggest game can skin 
out and cut up all animals with perfect ease 
with -this knife. The blade is thin ana 
keen. The knife is not made for the pur- 
pose of chopping up a carcass or blazing a 
trail thru a forest, but for the proper use of 
skinning out and cutting up game. Also 
slicing bacon or bread, or for the various 
purposes such a knife should be used for. 
If you intend to blaze a trail or split open 
the carcass of any animal, use an ax, 

I believe that when a sportsman runs 
across a good thing he should pass it along 
to his brother sportsmen, hence this tip. 
The Wright knife sells for $2.50, including 
sheath, F. W. WYMAN. 

Illinois. 


‘‘The Emasculation of America.’’ 


Editor of Outdoor Life: I have just read 
in your October issue an essay on the emas- 
culation of America by Mr. Thomas. Mr. 
Thomas says that today America stands be- 
fore the other nations unarmed and un- 
manned. He gives three reasons: lack of 
birth control, keeping alive the unfit and 
immigration as one reason, failure of de- 
mocracy, and chiefly in becoming feminine 
America has become effeminate. We must 
have more boxing, leather and drilling and 
less baseball, lace and dancing: more men 
and fewer Miss Nancies. 
a sissy, a mamma’s boy cannot stand 
against the heavy-handed men of virile non- 
effeminate nations. It were well if the 
American regained his manhood. 

Now I am not going to disagree with Mr. 
Thomas. If I did I should keep silent. I 
am not over a thousand miles or so away 
from him and my class is .38, and I am a 
tenderfoot. Mr. Thomas, as he himself ad- 


This soft thing, . 


mits, is one of the few remaining bad 
men of the West. He wears a .45 to Sun- 
day school and a sawed-off shotgun for or- 
dinary social intercourse. No matter how 
innocent the purpose, in his town we can- 
not safely conceal ourselves behind a tree. 
Even to ring the gong on a tramcar is dan- 
gerous. 

If Mr. Thomas would move to San Diego, 
providing he did not himself own one of 
the pests of our town, he might do much 
good and have innocent pleasure in shoot- 
ing the tires of cars driven by country 
louts. If I could afford the fines I should 
shoot them myself. There is no more tempt- 
ing target in existence than the rear tires 
of a disappearing car which has just 
swooped round a corner at full speed and 
made you leap for your life. Mere insults 
have no effect. The drivers stick out their 
heads and glare at you and seem to be try- 
ing to convey the impression that if they 
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weren't in such a hurry they would stop 
and use you as a doormat. But they never 
have so far. I should be easy meat if they 
did, but I do not look it, so they keep on. 

It is pleasant to reid such a vigorous 
denunciation of American effeminate degen- 
eration. I have just returned to my native 
land after twenty years’ absence, and I see 
America as would a foreigner from a saner 
country. I had read unfavorable criticisms 
by English, German and French travelers; 
I had been asked by Europeans why Amer- 
ican husbands allowed their wives to spend 
years away from them in European board- 
ing houses. I knew that we American men 
were pitied and despised. But I did not 
take it seriously. I answered that women 
were what the men wanted them to be, and 
that we Americans did not want our wives 
to be cowed servants or dowdy hausfraus or 
business partners. We were content to 
have them graceful and seductive pets, good 
champagne-supper comrades, fickle and 
without passion, keeping us perpetually in 
the state of being suitors for their smiles, 
and in love with them because we were in 
danger of losing their love for us. 

But now that I am back again I see we 
have gone too far. Woman is setting the 
pace and she is a poor judge of pace in 
spite of her superficial cleverness. Our 
boys are not having a square deal, and there 
is one thing we can do for them without 
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much effort. We have three women schoo! 
teachers in this country to one man. W<« 
can insist on having our boys taught by 
men only. It will cost a little more, but by 
taking an interest in the way our taxes are 
spent otherwise we can make up for it. I! 
is not fair to our boys to give them women 
teachers. Our boys need men teachers and 
a woman’s influence in the home. We can 
not easily reform the mothers. Our chil 
dren will keep on doing what they will, and 
not doing what they will not. Their moth 
ers will continue to substitute good-natured, 
indolent indulgence for the more difficult, 
steadfast, moral discipline, but something 
at least can be done in our schools to help 
our boys to recover our lost manhood. A 
woman’s influence in the school is not good, 
however good a woman she may be. If 
she teaches boys over ten years old, she 
scatters a pedagogic poison. Our schools 
are the culture where these poisons grow. 
The West is no better than the East. Out 
here men and women play at both business 
and love: forever taking up new things, 
sticking to nothing, worshiping the un- 
known gods, lazy beyond all words and not 
in the least aware of it, overgrown children 
playing with mechanical toys, neither busy 
with things worth doing nor mature enough 
to keep out of mischief if they do not have 
to earn their bread and butter. 
California: W. S. DAVENPORT. 


An Eskimo Meat Knife. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your January 
issue I notice a cut of Jim Baker’s meat 
knife. I_am sending you a pencil drawing 
of an Eskimo meat knife that I got from 
a native at the Unalaklek village in Alaska 
in the year 1900. The knife is made of a 
piece of a saw blade and the handle is 
made from a piece of walrus tusk ivory. 
The blade is 5x2% in. and the handle is 
24%x% in. and is % in, thick. The knife 
is used to cut porpoise blubber. 

Colorado. W. S. HENDERSON. 


Another View of ‘‘Nature’s Balance.’’ 


plains country for 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since reading a 
great deal of Brother Shoemaker’s argu- 
ments on the question of Nature’s balance, 
and having followed him up for some time 
I have found it impossible to affiliate his 
reasoning with what information I am able 
to accumulate. Note that I do not say 
“facts” because my information may be er- 
roneous. 

Nevertheless it is patent that the moun- 
tain lion, the wolf and coyote did not in- 
habit the higher mountains some years ago 
to the extent that they have done since the 
other wild life has been forced to leave the 


the protection of the 
higher ranges. The Canadian lynx may 
have always ‘gone high,” but I have found 
little evidence of his cousin, the bobcat, 
very high up yet. Less than ten years ago, 


‘ it appears, wolves and coyotes seldom ven- 


tured far into the pine belt along the east- 
ern slope of the Rockies in this latitude. 
Yet, where the fox and marten roam with 
the lynx (and we two-legged varmints sel- 
dom go—I mean in the home of the sev- 
eral varieties of mountain grouse) they are 
not so surprisingly abundant as one would 
expect, according to Brother Shoemaker’s 
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argument. Neither do I find grouse very 
plentiful along the foothills where the 
above-mentioned vermin give way to their 
brothers and cousins. In Alaska and other 
sections of the North, to quote Ralph Ed- 
munds (and others), where the wolf is rare- 
ly met and cats apparently not at all, the 
“ptarmigan was everywhere in abundance.” 

In the early days, long before our day, 
the prairie wolves would follow a herd of 
buffaloes for days, waiting for an old bull 
to give out and fall by the trail, rather than 
attack a strong animal in the prime of life, 
a worthy foe. So with deer and elk, except- 
ing always lone animals overtaken in heavy 
snows. Always the wolves followed the 
game, and just as certain is it that always 
they preyed on the young and the old, leav- 
ing the strong as much as possible out of 
the fight. For the past six years I have 
worked next door to a taxidermist’s shop, 
and each year has shown me a greater per- 
centage of small and freakish horns of the 
mule deer, owing, possibly, to the same 
causes that prevail in Pennsylvania or any 
other section where deer are each season 
becoming fewer and sportsmen (?) hunting 
fine heads for “trophies.” 

Now, I am going to ask Brother Shoe- 
maker to do a little scouting around among 
the organizations whose object is to pro- 
duce the best in various kinds of domestic 
animals and poultry, and perhaps he will 
come to the conclusion that predatory ani- 
mals and birds are not necessary to the pro- 
duction of splendid «antlers on protected 
deer, since he admits that they do grou 
them in parks. For one thing, he will find 
that immature stock, or stock from imma- 
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ture parents, is not subject to registry. 
Why? And so on, without limit, reaching 
ultimately the same point, which is, that 
the trimming done by the parasites does 
not have an influence, at least not a con- 
siderable one, since the strong whip oul 
the weak anyway, thereby eliminating them 
from the breeding and thus keeping down a 
surplus of weaklings, which he wishes to 
credit to efforts of the parasites. 

Several years ago, during my residence 
in Nebraska, I knew two farmers who would 
net permit the shooting of quail on their 
lands, and they would accumulate a big 
stock of the little fellows, but about the 
fourth or fifth year of continuous protec- 
tion there would be scarcely a decent covey 
on either place after which they would 
again begin to accumulate. Have any oth- 
ers noticed a similar condition, and, if so, 
what is their theory? We had skunks a- 
plenty, some mink, weasels, coyotes, and, 
once in a while, a bobcat; hawks, owls, etc., 
in addition to almost no regard for the stat- 
utes. I claim that “Nature’s balance” was 
responsible for the scattering of these 
quail—scattering in search of new mating 
stock, 

In this section of Wyoming we have had 
some few pheasants turned loose, but they 
have not shown much increase—I presume 
for the lack of new stock more than for 
any other reason, since there is plenty of 
good cover, good feed and other requisites 
Of course, my reasoning may be all wrong, 
so I should be pleased to hear from any 
one who holds to other theories or has some 
definite knowledge. W. G. BUEHNER. 

Wyo. 


Old Sheep Horns Found in Cave. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am inclosing a 
picture of some sheep heads found in a 
large cave in the ‘Mal Pie” mountains 
northwest of Magdalena, N. M. There are 
dozens more of these heads in this cave, 
which is merely a large crack in the rocks 


three or four miles long and with several 
side branches, some of which are dark. It 
seems as if these sheep were either caught 
in a slide or went into the cave for pro- 
tection from the weather, or to hunt wa- 
ter (as there is plenty of it in the caves) 


Two of many sheep heads found in large cave seventy miles northwest of Magdalena, N. M. 
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and were unable to get out; or perhaps 
they were caught and carried in there by 
lions or other wild beasts. Some seem to 
have been there several years longer than 
others, judging by their state of preserva- 
tion. The largest head in picture measures 
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14% inches at base of horn; 28% inches 

around outside curve of horn, and as the 

horns are nearly 3 inches in circumference 

at point where broken off they were prob 

ably five or six inches longer when sheep 

was alive. H. MITCHELL. 
New Mexico. 


Air Beds. 


Editor Out Door Life:—I am figuring on 
buying an air sleeping bag, and as it re- 
quires quite a lot of money (in my estima- 
tion) am writing to you to help me out in 
the matter, as I understand that you have 
used them for some time past. Now, first 
of all, is the 25-inch or the 30-inch desirable 
for the ordinary size person? Second, 
which is the best wearing, quickest and 
easiest to pump up? Third, about how long 
will they last before the rubber material 
will deteriorate if used with care? Fourth, 
if you are not in a position to answer the 
above questions, which I assure you would 
be confidential, where can I find out? Also 
how does the comfort sleeping pocket of 
Athol, Mass., compare in convenience and 
lasting materials with that of the Pneu- 
matic Manufacturing Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I love the outdoors and nature, and spend 
all my vacations camping, hunting and fish- 
ing. Of late I have been covering a much 
greater amount of territory with my auto 
and am taking on many conveniences, here- 
tofore dispensed with, on account of the 
ease with which I can carry same. I read 
seven outdoor magazines, but of them all 
Outdoor Life is king. 

Washington. WALTER G. WHITE. 


Answer.—It gives us great pleasure to 
tell you something about the Comfort Sleep- 
ing Pockets, and which may be of inter- 
est to any of our readers who may be 
contemplating the purchase of air beds. 
We first bought a pair of these about 
seventeen years ago, from one of the 
predecessors of the Athol Manufacturing 
Co., using it on a very hard hunting trip in 
Montana. Later we used these pockets on 
some eighteen big game hunting trips in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico. The 
first set we bought was only used two years 
when we sold them, or traded them to 
guides who took a fancy to them. In the 
last seventeen or eighteen years, we have 
had three or four sets. 

We now have three individual pockets, 
from which we can make a double bed of 
two of them by attaching them together, 
leaving one in addition, as single bed. Ours 
are the thirty-inch pockets. We know noth- 
ing about the twenty-five-inch, but do not 
believe we would want one much smaller 
than the thirty, unless they were intended 
for a very small man. In the three or four 
sets that we have used, we have never 


found any of the rubber to rot, nor have we 
ever had a puncture, which may seem very 
remarkable to you. We would not, however, 
advise anyone purchasing one of these 
pockets to be careless in using or packing 
them, as they are naturally very easily 
punctured. We have always carried a solu- 
tion of soft rubber in a tube, and also rub- 
ber and canvas patches with us in case of 
a puncture. 

When we first began to use these pock- 
ets, many of the guides used to make the 
greatest fun of them. However, we have 
been the means of converting several guides 
to their use who have formerly slept on the 
old-fashioned bed, including sleeping bag 
and pine boughs. Many of these guides are 
now using the sleeping pockets and would 
not give them up. If used in warm climates, 
it is not necessary to put anything more 
than a single thickness of blanket under 
you, but if the weather is reasonably cold, 
a doubled comfort ought to be placed under 
you. If you do this, you will never have 
any trouble in keeping warm. We are re- 
ferring now to people, who, like the writer, 
live in the city, and Who are just a little 
bit cold-blooded when they get into the hills, 
as compared to guides and others. We have 
never heard a guide complain of these pock- 
ets’ being cold. 

In pumping them up, which can be done 
in two or three minutes with the mouth, 
by using a tube that comes with each 
pocket, you should never pump them too 
hard. We usually just pump them hard 
enough so that when our hand or knee is 
pressed down on the bed it will press 
against the ground. The sleeping pocket 
proper, of course, only comes about as far 
as the knees, but as one always has sweat- 
ers, coats, etc., handy it is easy to stuff 
them in for padding in the lower part of 
the pocket, thereby supporting the feet very 
comfortably. When placed side by side for 
a bed for two, they are ideal. The writer 
and his wife have used them, many times 
in this way, with comfort. 

Regarding the relative merits of the two 
styles of air beds referred to, we are not 
competent, from experience, to pass judg- 
ment, as we have never used the Pneumatic 
Manufacturing Co.’s beds. However, we 
have met sportsmen who have used them, 
and they have in every instance been very 
highly pleased and satisfied with them, both 
as to wearing qualities and general comfort. 
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If you ever get one of these pockets, you 
will never do without it; we can assure you 
that. We took two camping trips the last 
summer and fall in the mountains of Colo- 
rado in our machine, and on both of these 
trips we used our Comfort Sleeping Pockets. 
We should imagine that the rubber in these 
pockets would not deteriorate at all for 
twelve or fifteen years, and possibly longer, 
if properly taken care of.—Editor. 





A Woman Forester. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Am glad to re- 
spond to your cordial invitation to be “one 
of the boys” for the coming year. Your 

















Miss Daggett holding the first coyote of the 
season, 
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magazine is all and more than you claim 
for it, and I find it a great help for my 
busy days. Am enclosing a photo which 
will explain my winter work better than 
words. In the summer I hold down a man’s 
job with the Forest Service. 
(Miss) HALLIE M. DAGGETT. 
California, 


A Hawk’s Long Flight. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Thinking that per- 
haps the following would be of interest to 
the Outdoor Life readers, I am sending it 
to you for what it may be worth as reading 
matter: Ed Hotchkiss a farmer living on 
a ranch near Red Lodge, Mont., capturea 
a large chicken hawk in his wheat field on 
August 19 last year, and after tying a smal! 
bottle around its neck which contained his 
name and address, released the bird, which 
flew gracefully away in ever-widening cir- 
cles till he disappeared to the southward. 

Some months later Mr. Hotchkiss re- 
ceived a letter from Sefior Luis Felipe 
Rueda of Bogota, Colombia, South America, 
stating that he had shot the hawk on the 
plains near that city and found the bottle 
tied around its neck. The hawk was shot 
on October 29, 1916. 

The distance from Red Lodge to Bogota 
is some 3,700 miles, which the hawk flew in 
little better than two months, probably stop- 
ping on its way in the states of Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico and then thru Old 
Mexico, Central America and then into the 
republic of Colombia, S. A., where it was 
shot by Mr. Rueda. 

Mr. Hotchkiss is still corresponding with 
Sefior Rueda, and a recent letter advises 
him that the hawk is still alive and kept 
in captivity in his back yard, but that he 
seems to be awfully “country seck” at 
times. Perhaps he is- homesick for the 
mountains of good old U. S. A. 

Montana. O. J. SALO. 
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tion. While on a deer hunt in Tuolumne 
county, Calif., with H. H. Thompson, he 
killed a two-prong buck with two quills io 
his back. As I have never had any experi- 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like some 
information in regard to porcupines. Do 
they throw their quills when attacked? I 
have heard some arguments on this ques- 
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ence With a porcupine would like to hear 
from some deer hunter who has.—W. F. 
Henderson, Sharon, Calif. 


Porcupines do not throw their quills. This 
is a fairy story, pure and simple. We can- 
not account for your finding the quills on 
the back of the deer after it was killed. They 
might have been blown there, however, or 
possibly the deer at one time had lain in 
a place occupied by or frequented by a por- 
cupine (or porcupines), and in this way 
picked up the quills.—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to have 
you publish the record of blacktail deer 
horns, as regard to spread and points. The 
mule deer head record as published by you 
was very interesting. From several hundred 
heads I have had the privilege to examine, 
the largest spread is nineteen and a fraction 
inches. Is this considered an extra spread 
for blacktail?—W. L. Graves, Walton, Ore. 


As a matter of fact, we have no records on 
hand of the blacktail deer heads, or in other 
words, the Columbia blacktail. The mule 
deer heads of course are much larger than 
the Columbia blacktail, and these mule deer 
records have been published in our maga- 
zine in former years. We are surprised that 
the largest spread of the several hundred 
heads that you have examined of the black- 
tail variety is only nineteen inches and a 
fraction over. No, we would not consider 
this an unusual spread for even the white- 
tal deer, as whitetail horns have been found 
running over thirty inches in spread.— 
Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Here is a question I 
want to ask: We all know that a buck deer 
sheds its horns each year. I am quite a 
deer-hunter, and I never found but one horn 
that had been shed by its owner, and I am 
inquisitive enough to ask what they do with 
their horns? Some people say that they 
bury them. Can you put me right?—M. F. 
Fritch, Kelseyville, Cal. 


When we first hunted for deer, elk, etc., 
some twenty years ago, we felt very much 
the way you do about what becomes of these 
shed horns, as it seemed we never saw shed 
horns in the hunting country in the propor- 
tion to which the deer were found. This is 
accounted for by two reasons: One is that 
the deer and elk never shed their horns in 
the same country in which they are hunted, 
but on their winter range, which is much 
below their summer and fall range in eleva- 
tion. Another reason is that mountain rats, 
mice, etc., eat these horns. It is a common 
thing for a deer horn to be shed near a 
bush, or some sort of shrub, where the ani- 
mal rubs it when it begins to feel itchy, as 
it usually does at the shedding time. If you 
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have ever found shed horns in any grea' 
number you have noticed that the secon: 
horn is usually found very close to wher 
the first one was found. The reason for thi: 
is that as soon as the animal sheds, or rubs 
off the first horn, the other gives the head 
such an unbalanced and unnatural feeling 
that the animal is never content until th« 
other horn is knocked off. Of course, it does 


not take much to break it loose at thi: 
stage of the shedding period.—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Please tell me how 
to oil or wax a new lariat rope, and with 
what?—Joy F. K., Crested Butte, Colo. 


That lariat rope might be a riata made 
of rawhide, or it might be a grass rope. In 
either case, however, the rope will give you 
better work and satisfaction by never oiling 
it or waxing it at all. You are apt to burn 
it up by oiling it, or kink it out of shape. 
There is enough grease in the rawhide to 
make it pliable and lubricative. Stretch the 
rope all you can and give it plenty of usage, 
and you will find you will have a hetter rope 
than if you use either oil or wax. Never, 
however, hit a sharp corner with it or it is 
apt to be damaged and possibly broken.— 
Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am spending the 
winter here in New Mexico and am making 
a collection of small skins which I wish to 
take back East with me, I have a couple 
of prairie dogs, a bobcat and a coyote. These 
skins I have stretched carefully and cov- 
ered with salt, but am at a loss to know 
what to do next. Can you advise me the 
easiest way to finish up this job so these 
skins will keep and be ‘soft and pliable? 
There is no one here who does this kind of 
work, so wish to do it myself if I can.— 
M. G. Pray, Roswell, N. M. 


Salting the skins that you mention, and 
keeping them salted, even to every crevice 
of the skin, is all that is necessary in order 
to preserve them until you hand them over 
to a tanner or taxidermist. We would not 
advise you trying to tan them yourself, as 
in most cases such work is unsuccessful 
when done by an amateur. Just keep them 
well salted and rolled up. Even tho the 
salt may turn into a brine and run out of 
the skin, that will not hurt them. We never 
believe in allowing the skins of our trophies 
to dry out, as some men do. We always 
keep them moist and thoroly sprinkled with 
salt on the inner side. In this manner the 
skins can be packed and sent to a taxi- 
dermist or a tanner. If you wish to send 
these to a tanner who will take good care 
of your work, we can recommend Mr. Ernst 
Gunther, 152 Cook Street, Denver, Colo.— 
Editor. 
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By Bill. 


Mr. Chauncey Thomas, that article on 
page 280 of September, 1916, Outdoor Life, 
is very interesting so far as you went, but 
then, don’t you know, there are times when 
you. Mr. Thomas, as befitting a newspaper 
writer, can use a whole lot of words and 
say nothing, and at other times use a few 
words that are expressive, explosive, effect- 
ive. 

Are you going to use your “chester” if 
you ever come North? 

And now, if the editor of Outdoor Life 
will allow it, I will try to take up this phase 
of shooting and give, as nearly as possible 
in a short space, the various reasons “why 
a rifle can not be made to shoot exactly 
into the same hole every time’’—not from 
the standpoint of a _ theoretically correct 
rifle, cartridge case, primer, powder and 
bullet, but from what we think the writer 
of that question wanted, and that is to look 
into every phase of the manufacture of the 
rifle, cartridge case, primer, powder and 
bullet to see the causes of the many inac- 
curacies which, put together, makes up the 
grand total that causes our rifles to throw 
a bullet into the center of the bullseye one 
time and two feet away the next time. 

The writer of that article signs himself 
“Machinist,” but I know that he is not a 
thinker, tho he be a machinist, for he takes 
two things, instruments, we will call them, 
and such they are, one an instrument to 
measure time, the other an instrument to 
cause death, and compares them when there 
is no chance of a comparison between them 
being made. 

You can not take your rifle to a gun- 
smith and tell him to regulate it to shoot 
one bullet a little faster, another a little 
slower; to close up on one bullet and ex- 
pand for the next one; but you do take a 
watch to a watchmaker every few days to 
have it examined and regulated. 

We will start with the rifle barrel and 
look for the various inaccuracies there: 
The rifle manufacturers have been looking 
for years for the best steel to withstand 
the wear of bullets and erosion of powder 


gases, and thus prolong the life of the rifle, 
and in doing this they have traveled the 
road that leads to inaccuracy, tho rifle bar- 
rels are better made today and more ac- 
curate than ever before. The harder the 
barrels are, the better they resist wear, but 
at the same time the more difficult they are 
to machine to a standard. 

A piece of steel comes into the shop thru 
the stock room and is brought first to the 
forging room, and after heating is put into 
a forging machine which forges it to nearly 
the size of your rifle barrel as you get it 
from the store. This is done to stop waste 
of metal and of time taken to turn the out- 
side to dimensions. 

Now, this forging machine is not ex- 
tremely accurate and bends or kinks will 
come into the forgings that later on have to 
be worked out. 

Every drawn or forged piece of steel has 
a heart, as it were, around which the metal 
flows and as that steel rod is drawn in the 
first place it has its molecules set in a cer- 
tain relation to that heart of the rod. If 
we cut off the end of a rod and polish it, 
then etch it with acid and look at it witha 
very powerful miscroscope we will find that 
there seems to be lines radiating from 12 
common center toward the circumference, 
and if we cut the rod up in inch lengths 
we will find sometimes that the heart fol- 
lows a sort of spiral, as it were, the entire 
length of the rod. In another rod it weaves 
back and forth from one side to another of 
the rod along one diameter but at right 
angles to the other diameter. These radiat- 
ing lines are called the fibres of the steel. 

The first drawing will show about what 
is meant by the heart of the steel. It is not 
an imaginary line at all but the molecules 
of the steel take up a definite position so 
as to make, when the steel is drawn out 
into rods, fibres and every time the rod is 
drawn or forged the heart or common cen- 
ter of the molecules is changed, but while 
they are definitely changed and can not of 
their own accord get back to their origi- 


nal position, still if any change is made in 
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the rod, which will tend to cause it to be 
in the same condition as when the mole- 
cules first found their places, then they will 
try to return to that original position, and 
that seems to be the reason why rifle bar- 
rels, at least some of them, seem to kink 
when heated up by firing many shots thru 
them, so that they are erratic. 

The rod as it comes from the forging ma- 
chine is taken to a lathe where the outside 
is turned down and machined to within a 
few thousandths of an inch of the finished 
size. Here again no attention is paid to 
the construction of the fibres of the rod, but 
it has to take a definite shape. 

It is next taken to the boring machine, 
where it is bored, or as machinists, not 
used to the phraseology of the gunmaker, 
would say, it is drilled. In boring all pos- 


sible care is taken to get the hole perfectly 
central and straight, and here also no at- 
tention is paid to the fibres of the steel. 


As all barrel steel, after it comes from 
the forging machine, goes thru a form of 
heat treatment, as it is called, to bring out 
the qualities best suited to stand the wear 
and tear of shooting, it is extremely hard, 
but it is not always of the same hardness 
thruout. There may be hard spots that will 
deflect the boring tool and thus cause a 
slight bend in the bore of the barrel. it 
is always bored out a few thousandths of 
an inch smaller than the finished size and 
then the barrels are passed on to the barrel 
straightener, but he is not always infallible, 
and here again comes another phase of 
manufacture that may cause inaccuracies 
of shooting. 

If there is a kink in the barrel it is laid 
over two objects on a special anvil and 
struck between them with a soft hammer, 
so as not to make a dent in the outside of 
the barrel. This of course straightens the 
barrel, but it puts one side into a state of 
tension so that after it is completed and 
you begin to shoot it, as it gets hot it has 
a tendency to go back to the shape it was in 
before straightening and before the outside 
was turned off. 


After boring the next operation is ream- 
ing. Now if the barrel is not exactly 
straight the reamer will take off more ma 
terial from one side than the other at the 
high places in the kink. This will leave a 
slightly thinner barrel on one side than on 
the other, and as the thin side will heat 
faster than the thick side, the thin side will 
expand the faster and there will be a ten- 
dency to form another kink at that point, 
but this kink may come so as to neutral- 
ize the first one, and thus the barrel may 
be an extremely accurate one. 

The rifling machine takes the barrel next 
and as the rifling bar is drawn thru the bar- 
rel, the cutters shear off a very thin shav- 
ing of steel, and where the steel is extreme- 
ly Hard this shaving is somewhat thinner 
than at the points where the metal is soft- 
er, or it may be hard on one side and soft 
on the other, and this last is a condition 
that can not be detected. 

After the barrel is rifled the interior has 
a series of grooves extending in a spiral 
from the chamber to the muzzle. In the 
Springfield, and most of the American-made 
guns, there are four grooves, while the only 
rifle with more than four grooves, in use 
today by any nation of which the writer 
knows, is the British army rifle having five 
grooves. 

These riflings, to use a scientific term, 
give the bullet a gyroscopic effect; that is, 
keep it spinning on its longitudinal axis 
thruout its flight, and this keeps it head on 
to the target; otherwise it would go tumbling 
end-over-end, and when it struck would, as 
shooters call it, key-hole. The Springfield 
has one turn of rifling in ten inches and 
various bullets have, or rather require, dif- 
ferent twists of rifling to give them their 
greatest accuracy. The amount of twist of 
rifling can only be determined by long and 
careful tests, tho there are formulas which 
for large caliber guns gives the theoretical 
twist very closely to the actual. 

The interior of the barrel and the action 
of a bullet can best be shown by the follow- 
ing illustration: 
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When the barrel is rifled, it may or may 
not be taken to the testing room and “‘star- 
gauged.” This consists in running a sort of 
micrometer thru the barrel. This will show 
the caliber of the barrel up to 1/10000 of 
an inch but we know that there will be 
spots where the gauge will run easily thru 
but others where it will not slide of its own 
weight. There is not 1/10000 of an incb 
difference in the size of the barrel at these 
two points, but there may be more than 
one-half of this amount; still it will show 
on the record as exactly the same size thru- 
out, simply because it was not 1/10000 
larger at one point than at the other. This 
shape of barrel causes inaccuracies from 
the fact that the bullet is compressed to 
the size of the barrel at its smallest point 
and at the larger points allows the powder 
gases to blow by the bullet and form holes 
from erosion. If the large part is near the 
muzzle there will be a falling off of velocity 
of the bullet and thus cause it to shoot 
low. 

We will now go . to the point where 
the barrel was reamed and we see that one 
side of the barre! was thinner than the oth- 
er. Grinding and polishing the outside of 
the barrel may increase this condition, and 
then, when we begin shooting, the barrel, 
as stated before, begins to warm up and as 
the thin side warms up faster than the thick 
side, it has a tendency to bend the barrel 
as at (a) in the exaggerated illustration: 


eat 
b= ———— 


If this thin spot occurs at the bottom of 
the barrel, the bullets will fly high, and 
vice versa, while if at one side the bullets 
will fly to the right or left as the case may 
be. This may be corrected somewhat by 
the sights but will become exaggerated as 
the barrels warm up in rapid fire. 

We now come to a type of barrel inac- 
curacy called flip. At the time of the ex- 
plosion of the powder, the barrel is thrown 
into a state of great vibration and vibrating 
waves will travel up the barrel making the 
muzzle flip from one side to the other, or 
up and down, These vibrations will be of 
different intensity for different loadings, 
and from tests carried on in England and 
also by the U. S. Ordnance Department, it 
has been found that a difference of + 20 
foot seconds in the velocity of a bullet will 
cause a very great difference in the class 
of vibration waves to be set up, and these 
different vibration waves all have their own 
effect on the flight of the bullet. 

To get a record of the vibrations of any 
gun barrel it is necessary to get pictures 
of the muzzle of the gun, and this is done 
by taking a photograph of a wire attached 
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to the muzzle of the rifle and situated in 
front of an illuminated aperture, in a cur- 
tain. On the opposite side of the rifle is 
placed a roll of film which is caused to pass 
in front of the aperture in the curtain as the 
rifle is fired, so it is really a picture of a 
wire and not of the muzzle of the gun, but 
the vibrations are communicated to the wire 
by the gun barrel. 

A wire is fastened to a tuning fork and 
this is also suspended before the aperture 
and as the rate of vibration of the tuning 
fork is known it is easy to calculate the 
rate of vibration of the rifle barrel. 

One can get some idea of the vibrations 
from the illustrations, tho they are not ac- 
curate: 


a 





A # 


A—Vibrations of tuning fork. 
B Vibrations of rifle barrel. 
C—End of rifle barrel when bullet leaves. 


In Fig. I the bullet leaves the rifle when 
the vibrations are at their lowest point and 
this rifle will shoot low; in Fig. II the bul- 
let leaves the rifle when it is at its highest 
point and therefore the bullet will fly high; 
in Fig. III the bullet leaves the barrel as it 
is only starting down and there will not be 
so much change in the flight of the bullet 
as in the other two. 

In Figs.I and II one rifle was used but 
with ammunition giving 2,250 f.s, velocity 
and 2,000 f.s. velocity respectively. The 
ammunition giving 2,250 f.s. velocity shot 12 
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inches lower at 200 yards than the one giv- 
ing 2,000 f.s. velocity but at 400 yards their 
trajectories cross and at 1,000 yards the 2,- 
250 f.s. velocity ammunition shot approxi- 
mately seven feet higher than the 2,000 f. s. 
velocity ammunition, 

Experiments have also proved that the 
bullets being forced against the edges of 
the rifling of the barrel also gives the bar- 
rel a rotating effect, but in the case of the 
bullet the spinning is very violent while the 
rifle, being 396 times as heavy as the bullet 
(Springfield) is only slightly affected. 

This brings us to the type of inaccuracy 
called jump. This is an upward or down- 
ward (positive or negative jump) and also 
a twisting motion of the barrel, which is at- 
tributed to the fact that the point of sup- 
port of the rifle ‘stock is considerably be- 
low the axis of the bore of the barrel. The 


expulsion of the bullet from the barrel 
throws the muzzle of the barrel up or down 
and the bullet bearing on the edges of the 
rifling also gives its parting kick, as it were, 
to the barrel in a right-handed direction: 
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up. The wood of the stock may be slightly 
damp, or not thoroly seasoned when at- 
tached to the barre] and reteiver, and so 
become warped in drying, or it may have 
absorbed moisture and swelled up while in 
stock and so taken a permanent set that 
grips and twists or kinks the barrel in such 
a way that the natural vibrations are inter 
fered with. 

These are various defects (if one may call 
them that) which tend to make the rifle 
inaccurate, still there are, probably, many 
rifles that have scarcely any of the defects 
noted and again may have all, but so pitted 
one against the other as to counteract the 
effect of all and thus give us an extremely 
accurate rifle. There may be, and prob- 
ably are, many more influences at work, of 
which the writer knows nothing, but the 
ones taken up are those that have been 
brought to his notice in the years of work- 
ing with, studying, shooting and testing 
guns. 

We will now take up the various defects 


in the manufacture of the cartridge case: 


) 
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(The illustration will show the action of 
the bullet on the barrel as well as any il- 
lustration or explanation the writer can 
give.) 

The point (a) where the rifling has cut 
into the bullet acts upon the corresponding 
point of the edge of the rifling driving (in 
this case) the muzzle of the rifle, as indi- 
cated by the arrow, up and to the right. 

There are many other influences at work 
in some rifles, which we may call defects 
of manufacturing, that, all, add their quota 
to the grand total of the birthright of the 
rifle to make it inaccurate. 

It may be that there are strains in the 
barrel, caused by the threading of the 
breech being inaccurate and not fitting the 
threads of the receiver as they should. Also 
the shoulder on the breech of the barrel 
may press against the receiver at one point 
only. Then, too, the bolt may fit the lugs 
so as to give a twisting effect to the re- 
ceiver. The forearm may be bearing at two 
points on one side and only one point on 
the other. 

If it is a military rifle, such as the Spring- 
field, one or both of the bands, around fore 
stock and barrel, may be so tight as to keep 
the barrel from expanding in length and 
thus kink the barrel slightly as it is heated 


When the metal for our cartridge cases 
first comes into the ammunition factory, it 
is in the shape of ribbons or flat bars of 
brass, about four and a half inches wide 
and from four to twelve feet long, and of 
varying thickness to correspond to the vari- 
ous cartridge cases manufactured. A double 
acting punch punches out the blank and 
makes the cup after which there are five 
redrawing operations, and the metal has to 
be annealed between each of the redraw- 
ing operations. Then one operation called 
bumping, before the fourth redraw, and 
trimming after the fifth redraw, to make 
the cartridges the same length. Now comes 
the heading operation, a forming operation, 
then the mouth of the shell is annealed and 
necked down to size. After this there are 
two trimming operations, one on the head 
to have it the right size and cut the groove 
for the extractor, and one on the mouth to 
make the shells the right length: 

In the making of all of the drawing 
punches there is allowed a tolerance of + 
1/1000 of an inch and as the dies are al- 
lowed the same tolerance, then if a punch is 
used with maximum size die, the metal in 
the body of the cartridge case will be 2/1000 
inch thicker than standard and if a maxi- 
mum size punch and a minimum sized die 
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1, 2, 3, 4, 5—redrawing operations. B—bunting. T—trimming. H—header. P—punching 
flash hole. R—forming. N—nicking. M.T.—trimming mouth. H. T.—trimming head. 


are worked together there will be less ma- 
terial in the case. 

The head of the case likewise has a tol- 
erance of + 1/1000 inch in thickness. The 
length of the case has a tolerance of + 
5/1000 inch, and in all phases of the manu- 
facture of the cartridge case we find a tol- 
erance of a certain amount. 

Now, let us suppose that we have a hand- 
ful of cartridges and suppose that one of 
them has been made thruout in dies that 
gave the extreme minimum limits of size 
and that a second one had been manufac- 
tured thruout with the extreme maximum 
limits of size. Now, Mr. Reader, do you 
not see that there should be a difference in 
the shooting of those two cartridges, even 
supposing that the bullets and powder are 
standard? You will have the extreme mini- 
mum limit of air space in one shell and the 
the extreme maximum limit of air space in 
the other, 

As the primers are made with a tolerance 
of + 1/1000 inch, let us suppose we get a 
small primer in the large case, then we are 
liable to have a leakage of gas around the 
primer pocket, also as the primer may be 
seated deeper than standard; the hammer 
blow may not have as much effect on it and 
it is slow in igniting, especially if the mini- 
mum amount of fulminate be in the primer. 
But in this case we will continue to sup- 
pose everything as all maximum and al! 
minimum; therefore how can one expect to 
get the same results out of the two cart- 
ridges? 

We will now take up the primer or per- 
cussion cap. The material for making the 
primer cup is a ribbon of copper or brass 
about two inches wide and in a roll about 
12 to 14 inches in diameter. This ribbon 
is fed thru rolls to a double-acting punch 
that makes the entire cup at one opera- 
tion. 

We will only consider one type of primer 
at this time, that for rifles, and as the 
primer cup comes from the press there is 
little except the shape to designate it as 


the instrument that has revolutionized the 
rifle-making industry. 

The most important part of the primer is 
not the cup, but the contents of the cup, 
called the detonating substance. Originally 
only one substance was used; that is, as 
the principal life-giving part of the de 
tonator, if we may call it such. Mercury 
fulminate was for years the only substance 
that was thought suitable for use in prim- 
ers, but at the present time there are sev- 
eral others, tho it is still the principal one 
in use. Its use is slowly being discontinued 
because of the ill effect on the brass of the 
cartridge case. 

It is not necessary to go into full detail 
of the manufacture of the mercury fulmi- 
nate, merely to state that it is a chemical 
combination of mercury, nitric acid and al- 
cohol. Its strength depends somewhat on 
the way it is manufactured, as to the amount 
of impurities remaining in it. It deterior- 
ates slowly in time, especially in a moist 
climate, so that a primer that has been 
kept in storage for years will not give the 
same degree of heat as a new one when it 
is fired. 

Our detonating substance is in reality 
only a mechanical mixture of: 

Mercury fulminate 
Potassium chlorate 
Sulphide of antimony 
Ground glass 
Gelatine 

Besides the above, sulphur and mealed 
powder are sometimes used. As stated be- 
fore, on account of the deteriorating effect 
of the fulminate on brass cartridge cases, 
the following mixture is used in military 
cartridges and they (the primers) are ad- 
vertised extensively as non-mercuric prim- 
ers. The mixture is as follows: 

Potassium chlorate 
Antimony sulphide 
Ground glass 
Sulphur 


Either of these mixtures here to be 
worked in a wet state and they are put in 
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the cups by mechanical processes, and as 
we know that mechanical processes are not 
infallible, there is a chance for variation to 
occur here. 

The composition or mixture as put in 
the cup is distributed by machinery. It is 
then dried and a drop of shellac put on 
top; yet on top of the shellac is a very thin 
disc of tinfoil and then the primers are var- 
nished, 

In this country’ it is customary to put the 
anvil in the primer, while in European 
countries the anvil is pressed in the primer 
pocket of the cartridge case: 


ENLARGEO 
PRIMER 


aml 


It was for years thought that the perfec- 
tion of efficiency and accuracy had been 
attained in the primer that on account of 
the processes used they must all give the 
same results. This should have been ap- 
parent as a fallacy, for in the most careful 
manufacturing processes the output varies 
from 1.0 to 1.3 of fulminate from 1. of mer- 
cury, when theory would give 1.42, and thus 
it can be seen that there is more impuri- 
ties in some fulminate than in others, and 
these impurities reduces its strength and 
sensitiveness as well as the degree of use- 
fulness. 

It was not until an Englishman. with a 
greatly-developed bump of inquisitiveness, 
decided that he wanted to know why, and 
to find out “why” developed a process of 
obtaining photographs of the flame from an 
exploded primer, He also found a means 
of testing the amount of heat developed by 
the explosion. 

That the manufacturers knew or even 
thought that there could be such a differ- 
ence between two primers in efficiency was 
shown by the way they began to effect a 
greater efficiency in primers. 

It is a well-known fact among shooters 
that our present types of rifle powders need 
a much greater flame and _ heat-giving 
primer than had to be used for our old 
black gunpowder and it is only when one 
begins to test out these things that the true 
state of affairs shows up, and then it will 
be readily understood that one of our chie1 
inaccuracies has been in our failure to get 
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a primer that will always give the maxi- 
mum amount of flame and heat permissible 
with the methods in use at the present time 

It is claimed by European authorities that 
the mode of incorporating the anvil in the 
primer and using only one flash hole is no: 
nearly as efficient as that in use by them 
selves of incorporating the anvil in the 
primer pocket of the cartridge case and us- 
ing two flash holes, as that spreads the 
flame and gives greater igniting possibili 
ties, 

Let us now take up the manufacture of 
the bullet. In the days gone by, this was 
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a very simple process, for all that was 
needed was a ladle (or, as the writer often 
did, when a boy, used his mother’s little 
cast iron kettle, and it sure did make a 
dandy melting pot) to melt the lead in, and 
a bullet mould; but today that is changed 
and there is a comparatively long set of op- 
erations necessary to make the modern 
high velocity bullet. 

The cupro-nickel material, composed of 
about 85% of copper and 15% of nickel, 
comes in rolls about six inches wide and 
about 14 inches in diameter. The first 
operation is punching and cupping, which 
is done on a double acting punch. The sec- 
ond operation partly reduces the case at 
the end; the third operation still further 
reduces the end and partly forms the body; 
the fourth operation still further reduces the 
point and rounds up part of the body, and 
the fifth operation completely finishes the 
case. The sixth operation puts the lead slug 
in and partly forces it in place; the seventh 
operation forms the point and closes up any 
air spaces between lead and case, the eighth 
operation finishes up the base of the bullet 
in that it rolls the base of the case over 
upon the lead core and crimps it there. 
The ninth and tenth operations are simply 
forming the body and point of the finished 
bullet, and are in reality the most import- 
ant operations of all, for on the shape of 
these final dies depends the ability of the 
bullet to fly in a straight (?) line to the tar- 
get. 

In these illustrations which follow will be 
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given the various steps in the forming of 
the jacket and the core of a modern bullet: 


U 2 3 Ss SLUG 
cve 

The lead slug is made by cutting off a 
short piece of lead wire and inserting it in 
the jacket where it is shaped by the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon it. 

In the last two forming dies, we again 
see the tolerance of a + 1/1000 of an inch 
in diameter of the bullet and a tolerance of 
+ 5/1000 of an inch in the length. In 
weight the finished bullet may vary + 1 
gr. from the standard, altho in some of our 
standard (?) commercial ammunition the 
bullets vary as high as + 3 grs. from the 
given standard, and during the first phases 
of this war one nation’s inspectors passed 
bullets with a tolerance of + 3 grs. in 
weight and + 2/1000 of an inch ig diam- 
eter, tho the specifications called for a + 
1 gr. in weight and + 1/1000 of an inch in 
diameter. 

It is a well-known fact among those test- 
ing ammunition that bullets, even tho made 
in the same die and out of the same mate- 
rial, will not test the same. The point may 
not be quite true when they are tested for 
encentricity, and in fact, no two of them 
will give the same results to 1/10000 of an 
inch, which when a body is moving at a 
rate of about 3,000 ft. sec., will make quite 
a difference in the air movements around 
it. Then, too, the lubricant may be heavier 
on one side than another, and thus cause 
a depression in the body or ogive of the 
bullet and you would find that those things, 
small tho they be, count for considerable in 
a case like the one in question. Any testing 
to eliminate such defects would be out of 
the question and ruinous for any firm to 
attempt. 

We will now take up the manufacture of 
the powder and see what flaws we can find 
in that.. In the good old days of black pow- 
der there was not so much chance for dif- 
ferent batches of powder to be of different 
strength as now, for then, as gun powder 
was only a mechanical mixture, there could 
be great latitude in the amounts of the in- 
gredients used and still have very little dif- 
ference in the results. Today our powder is 
a chemical mixture thruout and a very little 
difference in quantities and chemical 
strength of the ingredients makes all the 
difference in the world in the finished 
products, 
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In making gun cotton, which is the prin- 
cipal ingredient of modern gun powder, puri- 
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fied cotton waste is used. This is picked 
over first by hand to remove all strings, 
pieces of wood and metal, hard knots of cot- 
ton and other foreign matter. It is then run 
thru a mechanical picker, which tears the 
waste into small particles so that no matted 
bunches can be in the cotton when ready 
for use. It is next boiled in water and soda 
to remove all traces of grease; then it Is 
dried until only 0.5 per cent of moisture is 
present, and cooled for twenty-four hours in 
boxes with tight-fitting lids. It is now ready 
to be immersed in the acids. 

The acid bath consists of 50 per cent sul- 
phuric acid of 1.85 specific gravity and 96 
per cent mono-hydrate (or in plain Eng- 
lish, 4 per cent water), 28 per cent nitric 
acid of between 1.48 and 1.50 specific grav- 
ity and 91 per cent mono-hydrate and 22 per 
cent water. Into 900 pounds of this mixture 
is put a bundle of loosely-wrapped waste 
weighing about 16 pounds. The cotton is 
allowed to stay in the acid mixture for 
about thirty minutes, during which time cold 
water is caused to circulate around the out- 
side of the vessel. Then the acid is drained 
off by a centrifugal machine, after which it 
is washed for about five days, first in warm 
water (and here some manufacturers differ 
in that some use cold water only) and then 
in running cold water, After this washing 
it is boiled in a soda solution to get rid of 
all traces of acid, and this boiling is carried 
on thru a period of from eight hours to four 
days. The gun cotton is then put into steam- 
ing vats where it is steamed for a few hours, 
as this adds to the stability of the gun cot- 
ton. When taken out to the pulling ma- 
chine, thru which it is next run, the cotton 
weighs about twenty-four pounds. 

Enough of these batches of gun cotton 
to make up a weight of about 400 pounds is 
put into the pulping machine, where it is 
cut into very fine particles. After pulping 
to as fine a grade as suitable it is again 
washed, and it is during these processes 
that the gun cotton is blended, and quanti- 
ties are pulped and added to the final wash- 
ing process until about 2,000 pounds are 
washed. It is now put in storage in the 
wet state until taken to the colloiding ma- 
chines. 

It has been found -by experimenting that 
in various “batches” of nitrated cotton the 
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nitrogen content may vary from 6.76 per 
cent to 13.65 per cent. Of these various 
types of nitrated cotton, those with from 
11.96 to 13.65 per cent of nitrogen are in- 
soluble in ether-alcohol; those from 10.18 to 
11.96 per cent are soluble in ether-alcohol; 
from 9.15 per cent to 10.18 per cent are 
soluble only to a slight extent in acetic 
ether and ether-alcohol; and below 9.15 per 
cent they are only slightly attacked by 
these agents; All types of nitrated cotton 
are soluble in acetone, tho the United States 
Government uses a somewhat different pro- 
cess that gives as high a state of nitration 
as the insoluble mentioned above, but which 
is still soluble in ether-alcohol. This is 
called pyro-collodian, but it is not the pow- 
der tat we get in our sporting cartridges, 
nor is it the powder used in loading the 
.30-caliber ’06 that we buy off the shelves in 
the local hardware or sporting goods store. 

If a batch of powder is made of nitro 
cellulose with a high content of nitrogen, it 
is more powerful than one made with a 
low content; also if it has a large quantity 
of insoluble nitro-cellulose in it, it will have 
a tendency to detonate rather than burn. 

The wet nitrated cotton is now placed in 
cylinders and ether-alcohol poured on top. 
Openings are left in the bottom for the 
water to be drawn off and the whole sub- 
jected to pressure until the alcohol appears 
at the openings in the bottom. The mass 
is now,.taken out and put in a trough fitted 
with movable blades and more solvent 
poured in as it is mixed up. The mass soon 
becomes jelly-like and then is taken out to 
be rolled or pressed into the various shapes 
in which. we buy it. 

According to Marshall and Wever, the 
powder used for small-arms cartridges 
(namely, .30 caliber, Model ’06) consists of: 


Nitro cotton 
Alcohol 


The last is put in to act as a stabilizer. 

After being pressed into shape it is taken 
to a dry house and dried for several months 
in artificial heat. 

Smokeless powders will slowly deteriorate 
thru the evaporating of the ether-alcohol 
left. in the grains after drying, and when 
this is allowed to go past a certain point 
the grains become excessively hard and 
easily break up into powder. In this state 
they are more prone to detonate than burn 
and give excessive breech pressure but low- 
er velocities. 

As about 2,700 pounds of ingredients are 
made into one batch, and as by testing it 
has been found that the various batches are 
not of the same strength, this is remedied 
to some extent by blending various batches 
and reblending the blends until at last many 
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thousands of pounds of powder are in on 
blend, The writer has been told that lots 
as high as 200,000 pounds have been thus 
blended together. 

Now let us go back to that handful of 
cartridge cases and again pick out the max- 
imum and the minimum-sized shell and sup 
pose that the company loading the cart 
ridges are just about to change batches ol 
powder. We will say that the old batch, o: 
lot, is of the maximum of power, while th: 
new is of the minimum. Therefore it wil! 
take less powder of the old lot to give a 
certain velocity than it does of the new. 
All cartridges are subjected to velocity and 
pressure tests when loading, and while all 
nations set a limit of about + 20 ft. sec. 
velocity from the standard, still the writer 
has known of cartridges being put out on 
the market for the use of hunters and shoot 
ers in general which give as high as + 
125 ft. sec. from the standard. If the pres- 
sures are not abnormally high they go, 
while if the pressure has a skyward tend- 
ency, an order is sent to the loading room 
to cut down the amount of powder used per 
load; but there may be several thousands 
already loaded. 

Your large shell gets the old powder, so 
has a,comparatively small load, and also 
has a large air space which will cause the 
powder to burn more rapidly. Let us now 
enumerate the variations. We have a large 
cartridge case, primer with a large load of 
fulminate, a powerful batch of powder which 
gives a small loading and a large air space. 
The bullet is large and, let’s say, 3 grs. over 
weight. Everything tends to make a quick, 
powerful cartridge, for the bullet gives more 
resistance and smokeless powder burns 
faster under great pressure. This bullet 
after it leaves the case is hurried along and 
leaves the muzzle of the rifle with, let us 
say, + 125 ft. sec. velocity, therefore it will 
shoot high. 

The small case has a small primer; a 
small load of fulminate a large load of lower- 
powered powder; a small air space a small 
bullet of light weight. It is a slow cart- 
ridge. The bullet being small allows gas 
to escape past it, diminishing the already 
low pressure, and does not give the resist- 
ance of the large bullet, so the powder burns 
slow; thus we get a cartridge with a — 125 
ft. sec. velocity, and we can get almost 
every conceivable sort of conditions out of 
these cartridges. 

There is still one thing left out, and pur- 
posely up to this point, and that is the 
chamber of the rifle. If it is small you will 
get higher velocities and less escape of gas 
in the large cartridge than in the small. Let 
us say there is no escape of gas past the 
large bullet. It doesn’t need to be upset to 
fill the riflings; the cartridge cannot expand 
under the action of the powder gases, so 
none can escape past the bullet, for it is 
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not out of the mouth of the shell until it has 
hit the riflings and plugged them entirely. 
Thus there is an addition to your velocity. 
With the small cartridge case the oppo- 
site takes place: The case expands to fill 
the chamber before the bullet moves, gas 
escapes, the bullet moves to the rifling, hits 
them and stops for an infinitely small space 
of time until the rear of the bullet can move 
up, and by upsetting fill the grooves of the 
rifle barrel and cut off the escape of gas. 
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But that small space of time will allow quite 
a large amount of gas to escape past the 
bullet and thus cut down the already low 
pressure. 

The writer could go on mentioning pos- 
sible cases until it would fill a whole edition 
of Outdoor Life, but what’s the use. If the 
reader is a thinker, which I know most of 
them are, he will think up those combina- 
tions of his own accord and get a whole lot 
of fun out of it. 

Wyoming. 


In Retrospect. 


An old-timer dissertates on the six-gun—auto matic and revolver—and sends a few humor- 
ous darts after the veterans of the bolt vs. lever war. 


By “.45-70.” 


We are now rounding out our sixteenth 
year as a member of Outdoor Life’s large 
family. During this time we have subscribed 
to other publications of like nature, but, 
bearing in mind the maxjm, “Beware of the 
man with one gun,” we have gradually elim- 
inated them all, and our undivided interest 
is centered upon the Old Reliable—more 
power to it. 

From a line of progenitors extending back 
to and beyond the French and Indian War, 
has filtered down tc us that American trait 
—the love for a gun. In consequence of this 
fondness for the lethal instrument, we are 
prone to gravitate to the Arms and Ammu- 
nition section upon the arrival of each copy, 
and progress backward therefrom. 

The aforesaid section proving of such ab- 
sorbing interest to us, we have dissected 
each issue and, sifting the (to us) wheat 
from the chaff, have had the leaves bound, 
together with the most interesting ana in- 
structive articles upon hunting and wilder- 
ness lore. We already have two volumes 
of about 800 pages each, and a third is now 
ready for the bindery. To us who love the 
great outdoors what a store of interest and 
information they contain! And they are by 
no means the least prized of our modest 
library as, after a session with Irving, Tho- 
reau, ‘Fiske, Parkman, Balzac, Smollett or 
Fielding (tut, tut!) we plead guilty to the 
banality of often turning to our old standbys 
—arms and ammunition. 

We have had occasion many times during 
our short span of life to observe that “the 
world do move.” We have also noted that 
the rifle and six-gun sharks move likewise; 
which brings to mind those two strenuous 
controversies anent single vs. double-action 
revolvers, and bolt vs. lever-action rifles. 

Right nobly did Col. Haines lead his 
forces in defense of the old Peacemaker 
Colt against the onslaught of the double- 
action horde; the outcome of which resulted 
in the designing by Mr. Haines of the Haines 


model single-action, swing-out Colt, which 
combined the virtues and eliminated the 
objectionable features of both types. But 
his efforts were not productive of tangible 
results, as the disciples of the new model 
were hardly numerous enough to warrant 
the expense of manufacture by the makers. 

Meanwhile the germ of a new species was 
insidiously creeping into the minds of the 
short-gun contingent—the automatic. Many 
and loud were the abjurations raised in 
protest, but it has arrived, and the indica- 
tions are that it has come to stay. Altho 
the automatic has been adopted by the gov- 
ernment, conclusive evidence of its superi- 
ority over the revolver under all conditions 
is not yet at hand. If Pershing’s command 
ever gets back across the Rio Grande pos- 
sibly a little “pitiless publicity” will enable 
us to gather conclusive data in regard to 
its performances, But the Great War is the 
real test of guns, as well as men, as our 
“squad” in Mexico is hardly comparable to 
the armies of Europe as to variety of experi- 
ences and conditions. 

Contrary to the opinion of many of us 
who incline to the belief that a .44 or .45 
is about the proper dope as a man-stopper, 
the writer was informed by an acquaintance 
who has been at the French and English 
front that many officers carried .32-caliber 
automatics, considering .45s, or even .38s, 
“too big.” As his observations took place 
some time previous to the drive at Verdun, 
it is possible that their opinions have shift- 
ed ere this, as, to quote Chauncey Thomas, 
there are occasions when a pair of Colt .45s 
will “shrink like a wet flannel shirt.” 

Continuing on our way, we find the six- 
gun ebullition gradually petering out. The 
town marshal unbuckles his cutters, and, 
reaching for one of Chauncey’s weapons, the 
garden hose, he tenderly waters the flowers 
of peace. 

But turbulent spirits are still abroad upon 
insurrection bent, and soon mutterings of 
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war are again heard in the land. The mut- 
terings merge into a roar, and soon we are 
in the midst of the mighty stripe of the bolt 
and lever actions. The evidence in the case 
points very strongly to Capt. Whelen as the 
ringleader of the outbreah. 

That uneasy wight is prone to wander off 
the reservation periodically, due to his skill 
and knowledge of portable ordnance, which 
is so keen that he seems to be unable to 
find the combination of rifle and cartridge 
that exactly fills the bill, in spite of the 
many good things that have been served up 
to him from time to time, 

One day we find the Captain at the range, 
witnessing an old-timer spoil a perfectly 
good target at the 200-yard mark by a suc- 
cession of bullseyes with his old reliable 
Sharp’s. The Captain, duly impressed, chal- 
lenges the old gun to a race with his .30-30, 
the result being that the .30-30 “also ran.” 
That settles it, Leaving the remnants of 
the vintage of ’94 in the woodshed, our 
Walk-a-heap hies himself in search of a real 
man’s gun, and finally decides upon the 
Model ’95 Winchester, caliber .40-72. But 
this is not to be the common, or garden, 
variety of gun. No, indeedy! He sends 
an action and a 30-inch No. 3 half octagon 
barrel to Armorer Adolph to be properly 
harnessed up in a shotgun butt with checked 
steel butt-plate, cheek-piece, checked pistol 
grip and forestock, all of selected, oiled 
walnut, and special sights fore and aft. 
With it the Captain hastens to range and 
game field and regales us with the results. 
They look and listen good to us. He pro- 
duces a snapshot of the prodigy, and we 
doff in silent admiration—it is a “pippin,” 
and we agree with him as he declares it 
“fit to tie to for all time.” 

Soon, however, our fickle son of Mars 
discovers that Amelia fogs up the scenery 
too much when the game is plural, and 
that the limitations of her zero create too 
much guesswork at extended ranges. So he 
enters into a mild flirtation with a special- 
ly designed .30-40 single shot Winchester, 
and, upon riper acquaintance, becomes 
highly pleased, as he finds that she is not 
only very accurate but that he can shake 
the loads out of her nearly as fast as he 
can out of a repeater. 

But now a blonde person in the shape of 
a sporting Krag carbine appears in the 
offing, and, giving the newcomer the once- 
over, it becomes another case of “off with 
the old and on with the new.” 

This bolt-action propostion looks good to 
the Captain for a while, until he discovers 
that bolt and barrel are liable to part com- 
pany in case charges exceed the normal, 
and the thermometer begins to fall contigu- 
ous to his pedal extremities. 

It seems, however, that the now fading 
Krag has a younger sister, and, in order 
to keep a good thing in the family, the Cap- 


tain is presented to the blushing debutante 
Miss Sporting Springfield, and now th 
virus really catches. She is there with the 
reach and the punch. He exhibits her pho 
tograph and we again cheerfully conced 
his excellence of taste. She’s a “peach’’-— 
the Mary Pickford of the cast. But our 
hero, in the exuberance of his admiration, 
forgets his former faithful companions and 
forgets himself to the extent of uttering 
the undiplomatic toast, “Vive la bolt action! 
Right, tight, safe and accurate! A bas la 
lever action! Loose, shaky, unsafe and in- 
accurate!” 

Right here is where the beans are 
smeared over the landscape and the dogs 
of war let loose. Hot-foot from the Rockies 
of British Columbia comes Ashley Haines 
with an undying grip upon his old “eight 
squar’” .86 Winchester. Close upon his 
hocks follows Charles Newton from the 
Mohawk Valley, with his trusty .95 Win- 
chester. 

These two valiant defenders of the faith 
hop into the first line trenches and, backed 
by a numerous support, open a withering 
fire of rhetoric upon the Captain and his 
forces. He has many followers, too. The 
battle rages fast and furious for some time, 
when Referee McGuire, realizing that 
neither side is approaching victory, calls 
off the war and declares it a draw. It was 
a corking good scrap, tho, and many of us 
who witnessed it from afar learned a heap 
about rifles that we didn’t know previous- 
ly. And now that the smoke of battle has 
cleared away it is evident that both sides 
won local victories, as Mr. Newton, after 
exhaustive, practical experimentation, has 
decided to place before us his forthcoming 
product in the shape of a bolt action. And 
we discover the Captain later on facing his 
gun-rack in a ruminative mood. Were he 
to hit the trail, he’ll be Joe-jiggered if he 
can decide which to take, the bolt or the 
lever. But he finally decides to suggest 
to those who are the possessors of .35 or 
.405 Winchesters that they will not be 
amiss in packing them into the wilderness. 
That it is a case of even Stephen, however, 
we have it upon the word of no less an au- 
thority than Stewart Edward White that, 
for practical sporting purposes the bolt and 
lever are on a 50-50 basis. 

But, now that the evidence is in and 
summed up, standing out clearly above all 
else, is the deciding factor in each case, be 
it bolt or lever, big or small bore—the man 
behind the gun. 

In conclusion we cannot refrain from pin- 
ning a verbal rose on. Messrs. Haines, Whe- 
len, Newton, Thomas, Chester and many 
others; as, thruout all their statements and 
discussions, extending over a period of 
many years, they have confined themselves 
strictly to the subject at hand, and have 
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observed the amenities to the utter exclu- 
sion of anything approaching disagreeable 
personalities. And it is self-evident that 
their articles have been written, not from a 
standpoint of personal achievement or 
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egotism, but with the laudable intent 

dispense of their knowledge to those of | 

who, by force of various circumstanc: 

would be unable to learn otherwise, 
Penn. 


The Marble Company Explains the Use of Nitro Solvent. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
much interest the various comments in re- 
gard to leaving various nitro solvent oils in 
the bores of guns when they are being put 
away for any length of time. Believe that 
this discussion started when one of your 
readers asked if it would prove injurious to 
his gun to put it away with Marble’s Nitro 
Solvent in the bore, 

Captain Townsend Whelen very clearly 
covers the ground in his letter in the March 
issue. However, it occurred to me that pos- 
sibly a statement from our company might 
be interesting to you for future reference. 

It has been our experience in the cleaning 
of high-velocity rifles, and in fact all rifles 
in which smokeless powder has been used, 
that they should be quite thoroly cleaned 
as soon as possible after use. If it is im- 
possible to clean them, we recommend that 
some of Marble’s Nitro Solvent be poured 
into the bore, as this neutralizes the action 
of the powder residue and prevents rust 
from attacking the steel. However, it is 
best to clean them as soon as possible. 

After being cleaned we recommend that 
the bore be coated with the Marble’s Nitro 


Solvent and the gun set away for a day or 
two, when it should again be very thorol 
cleaned. In the meantime the oil has had 
an opportunity of thoroly neutralizing an) 
residue that might be left in the bore. It 
has been proved conclusively that one ciean 
ing is not sufficient to remove all of this 
residue, Upon running a dry rag thru the 
bore when starting the second cleaning its 
appearance on being removed would indi 
cate that the bore was rusty. An examina 
tion of the bore fails to indicate rust. The 
result:as shown on the cloth patch is the 
neutralizing of the powder residue that has 
taken place since the rifle was first cleaned. 
The bore of the rifle will be just as bright 
and smooth as it was before being taken 
out for use. 

When guns are to be put away any length 
of time the Anti-Rust Ropes saturated with 
the Nitro Solvent will keep the bore of guns 
in first-class condition for many months 
without any further attention whatever. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY. 
By C. E. HAWKINS, 


Michigan. Advertising Manager. 


The Savage .250-3000 and the Newton .256 as a Reader Saw Them. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—During the past 
year there has been a great deal written 
about the Savage .250-3000 rifle, its ammu- 
nition and the manner in which they per- 
form, both at the target and on game. That 
they are a success cannot be denied. We 
have also read a great deal about the .256 
Newton cartridge and the new Newton rifle 
that has been under course of construction 
for so long a time. 

Now, I had a hunt planned for the past 
December down in the Big Cypress country 
of Tlorida, and as deer and turkey abound 
there, and as I had decided that I was thru 
with my “Imp” and would advance into the 
sure enough high-velocity class, I decided 
to order both a Savage .250-3000 and a New- 
ton .256, test them out side by side and keep 
the one that showed the most. 

After several months of waiting the Sav- 
age finally put in its appearance, but no 
Newton, and it was but a month before I 
was scheduled to leave that Mr. Newton 
wrote me that they would be unable to 
deliver my gun on time, but that he was 
shipping me one of their experimental rifles 
for use on my trip, he, at the time, stating 


that he would loan me the rifle until mine 
was delivered. 

The Savage had not been tried out when 
the Newton arrived so I took them out and 
put them thru their paces together, After 
firing fifty rounds from each rifle I decided 
to take the .256 with me on my hunt. 

Now, before going any further I want to 
state that I have always been partial to the 
Savage rifle as compared with other Amer- 
ican makes, and have owned and used two 
of them—a .303 and a .22 high-power—they 
at all times giving the best of satisfaction. | 
I consider them the strongest of the lever- 
action rifles, but as I am a bolt-action ad- 
vocate, I have always favored the bolt over 
the lever-action, all other things being 
equal. However, the .256 cartridge is far 
ahead of the .250-3000, while the Newton 
excels the Savage in finish, perfection of 
detail, workmanship and material used. 
Therefore, after having had both rifles in 
my possession, tried them out side by side 
under the same conditions, tho somewhat 
limited, and having seen just what they 
would do, I feel that the Newton .256 is 
away ahead of the Savage .250-3000. 
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The Ross, Sauer-Mauser and Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer have nothing on the Newton I 
had when it comes to fine finish, fitting, 
workmanship, material and stocking. In 
fact, I believe that this Newton has some- 
thing on them in the material line—the 
vanadium steel receiver and bolt, if nothing 
more. 

I have never seen a finer piece of work 
than the stock on the rifle I used. It is 
evidently a combination of all the good 
stocks that have ever been put out, and is 
certainly on a par with that employed on 
any rifle that I have ever seen and handled, 
anc I have handled practically all of them 
at some time or other, certain English 
makes excepted. 

I tried the Newton at the same distances 
and on the same size targets as the Sav- 
age, and with the open sight made just as 
good groups as I did with the peep sights 
on the other rifle. 

The ranges that I fired over were not 
long, I will admit—only 135 yds.—but they 
were long enough to enable me to try out 
the rifles and get a line on what they might 
be expected to do under ordinary hunting 
ranges such as one encounters down here. 
The construction of the Newton is unique 
in that it can be taken down and packed in 
a case just as easily as you would pack 
your pet scatter-gun. 

When it comes to power and punch, the 
Newton cartridge is apparently head and 
shoulders above the Savage. My test in 
this respect was by firing into a bank of 
the toughest, densest clay I ever had the 
pleasure of seeing. At 100 yds, the Savage 
drove its bullets in from % in. to 1% ins., 
while the Newton drove its in from 3 ins. 
to 5 ins. Some difference in penetration in 
this particular instance, eh? 

Both bullets upset beautifully, but the 
heavier wire-protected-point bullet of the 
Newton carried in much deeper before up- 
setting. This naturally points to more 
punch for the Newton load. However, this 
is to be expected, as the Newton cartridge 
has a heavier powder charge behind a 
heavier bullet. During our hunt the Newton 
brought to bag a big doe deer and six fine 
turkey gobblers. 

In the case of the doe the bullet entered 
the left chest, exploded inside, made sau- 
sage meat out of the lungs, etc., tore the 
heart into such bits that only the tip was 
recognizable, and drove two pieces of its 
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jacket out thru the hide behind the right 
shoulder, Needless to say, death was in- 
stantaneous. 

In the case of the turkeys, the set trigger, 
the high velocity and consequent flat tra 
jectory combined to make an ideal comb: 
nation to pick off this wily bird from point 
of vantage where you could not be seen 
I shot mine at ranges of from 80 yds. to 110 
yds., while our guide landed one at 140 
paces. 

In shooting at the turkeys I always aimed 
for the junction of neck and body, as a hit 
at this point with expanding bullets will not 
spoil your bird. Each time I shot at one 
the bullet landed awfully close to where the 
gold bead had rested, showing that the 
rifle will put its bullets just where you 
want them, provided, of course, you can 
hold your rifle on the mark, 

I cited the case of the doe to show what 
the Newton actually did by way of demon- 
strating its deadliness; the case of the tur- 
keys by way of showing its accuracy. The 
Savage would probably have done equally 
as well—it could not have possibly done bet- 
ter—but the Savage was not there for trial. 

I have written this article solely for the 
purpose of giving to the readers of Outdoor 
Life (to which I subscribe) my personal ex- 
periences with the only two high-power .25- 
caliber rifles made in America for sporting 
purposes. Of course I do not expect that it 
will make a big hit with Savage adherents, 
but I cannot help that, for I merely state 
things as I see them. If someone else sees 
things in a different way and has different 
experiences, all well and good; he is free 
to give an account of them, 

My little tests were not made at long 
ranges and were certainly not what you 
would term exhaustive. However, “the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,” and 
I have eaten my two puddings, and the 
Newton tasted the best and had better stuff 
in it, to my way of doping, and I bought 
the Newton .256 solely because I feel cer- 
tain that it is the coming American rifle. 
They are bound to be a success because 
they possess the goods, and when an article 
possesses the goods you cannot keep it on 
the top shelf in the dust. 

I look for the .256 with its 140-gr. bullet 
to make the Ross look to its laurels. Now 
come on you Savage “nuts,” rear up on 
your hind legs, roar and claw back. 

Florida. W. M. GARLINGTON. 


The Sights and Stock of the Springfield. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your December 
number a Mr, Caswell, who hails from the 
wilds of Minnesota’s paved streets and elec- 
tric lights, but who thru the exigencies of 
war has been transferred to the border 
and now (Dec. 25, 16) guards this nation 


against the murderous attacks of that arch 
bandit, the motion picture hero and former 
friend of the U. S., the terrible Villa, takes 
issue with me as to the merits of the sight 
and stock furnished by an all-wise ordnance 
board on our service rifle. 
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Mr. Caswell points out to us the wonder- 
ful efficiency of the short stock in the hands 
of the equally wonderful and _ efficient 
“Shorty.” By all means, let “Shorty” have 
his 12-inch stock. “Shorty,” being efficient 
and totally differently constituted from any 
other human, can take the recoil of the 
Springfield rifle on the end of his nose, nis 
chin, his teeth or any other part of his 
facial anatomy and still retain a loving fond- 
ness for his 12-inch stock. However, I have 
seen too many ordinary mortals—and some 
of them were mighty short—lay down at 
the firing point, lovingly cuddle the Spring- 
field to their innocent face, and after a 
careful aim over that drift-corrected battle- 
sight, pull the trigger, only to arise with 
groans and grunts of distress, nurse some 
badly damaged portion of their, innocent 
no longer, facial anatomy. 

The damage was either a lip cut by the 
finger nails, a nose struck by the thumb 
laying in a natural and comfortable posi- 
tion across the small of the stock, or may- 
hap the cocking piece loosened up a tooth 
or two, carelessly bruising the lips in doing 
it. Or, again, it may have been a short 
arm jolt of the end of the comb, adminis- 
tered to the jaw and forever knocking the 
shooter’s ambition to become an “expert” 
into next week’s afternoon. I have seen 
too much of just such work as described 
above to attribute any part of merit to the 
short stock, and will cheerfully let “Shorty” 
have his 12-inch stock and accept any ex- 
cuses he may offer for its existence. These 
will consist mainly of the claim that the 
stock will pound a wonderful hole in the 
armory floor. But even here, I believe, a 
longer stock, fitted with a well-rounded 
comb, longer and straighter and a well 
made pistol grip, would produce a mutch 
better echo to the sharply executed com- 
mand of ORRR AMMS. More wood is re- 
quired to fit a pistol grip to the stock and 
thus the stock is strengthened at its small- 
est part instead of weakened. The same is 
true of a longer comb and a much heavier 
blow can be administered to the floor with- 
out danger of damaging the stock. I have 
just such a stock fitted to my Springfield 
and I have not only increased my target 
scores, but have actually made a man- 
hitter out of the service rifle, in place of 
the man-hunting gun I owned before. 

No, my Lyman sight has no drift correc- 
tions for any distance. Still—taking all 
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things into consideration—I’d rather have 
no corrections than have a gun sight that 
is not. fully corrected for one set of sights 
and over-corrected for another and more 
important sight, as is the case on th 
Springfield. What is the windage scre 

for if not to correct drift? I should rath: 

set my sights, both windage and elevation 
and aim directly at what I want to hit, than 
aim somewheres there and _ thereabouts. 
The battlesight on the Springfield is set ai 
the 1,000 yards mark on the folding leaf 
when the sight is down and receives there 
the correction for that distance, consequent 
ly the rifle shoots about 12 inches to the 
left. That this is so can be readily proved 
by going out to the range and “shooting 
your gun. The battlesight is set for a fixed 
distance of 540 yards, and so we have a 
rifle in the hands of our not-any-too-well 
trained troops which shoots two to three 
feet high and one foot to the left on al! 
more important ranges. That ought to be 
about all our ordnance office could think 
up at one session, but not so. No two men 
look thru the sights in the same way, but 
no provision is made to adjust the zero 
of the rifle to any one’soldier. The sights 
come immovably fixed, as far as changing 
the zero is concerned, and while the Spring 
field rifle shoots to its zero much better 
than did the old Krag, it will still vary as 
much as 12 inches at 200 yards. No hunter 
would permit such sights to remain on nis 
rifle. If he did his friends would speculate 
on the quantity of piano key material con 
tained in his cranium and give him a wide 
berth as a harmless but dangerously armed 
lunatic. Still our ordnance office expects 
wonderful results from the man-matming 
rifle when issued to troops totally unac 
quainted with its peculiarities, like our 
guardsmen, and is highly indignant when 
it discovers that our National Guard can 
neither drill, march nor shoot. 

We except “Shorty.” “Shorty” is only 
a man-hunter; he is not a man-hitter. The 
present sight will answer his purpose. 

To all of which “Shorty’s” “amigo” on 
the other side of the Rio Grande, armed 
with a .30-30 or Mauser, properly sighted, 
says “Amen,” while the company musician 
sounds taps over “Shorty” and his C. O. 
sends a message to the relatives of “Shorty” 
which begins: “I regret to report——” 

Colorado GEO. C. SHUMAKER. 


Some Rambling Remarks on Pistol Shooting. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I like to put a box 
of .88 Specials in my pocket and take the 
6-in. Colt to our city marshes. The near 
end of these marshes is used for trap-shoot- 
ing, the bay end has a little village of pic- 
turesque duck-shooters’ cottages and in be- 


tween are several miles of fine shooting 
ground for inanimate targets of the tomato- 
can class. 

Tomato cans are not the aristocrats of 
game on these fine hunting grounds. The 
neighboring highlands use the marsh as a 
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BUY THE BEST 


Optically and Mechanically. 


The WEISS ALPINE 
BINOCULARS 


made in 21 and 26 mm. objectives 
6 and 8 power. 
Send for booklet with Special Offer, telling 


how to compare our glasses with other 
makes. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St., DENVER, COLO. 
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Study that cross-section—four 
layers of leather between you eS 
and the trail give full protection 
without extra weight of stiff sole- 7 
leathersole. Thelightest boot ever 
made for hard service. Stands the * 
gaff—and keeps your feetdry. It's the boot 
for still hunters, bird hunters, fishermanand 
all-round ‘‘hikers."" Special chrume water- * 
proofed cowhide, chocolate color, with sole 
piece of wonderful Maple Pac hide that out- ae 
wears sole leather Note our patent ‘Never 
Rip'’ watershed seams—no stitches to lead 
water in to your foot. Made to sour 
measure, any height. $10 to $13.50 
per pair Write for Complete 
Catalog ‘*L’’—free, 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


Wis. ¢ 
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Reload and Save Money 


The price of factory- 
loaded ammunition dur- 
ing the past two years 
has advanced over 60%. 
You should reload your 
shells with Ideal Re- 
loading tools. It’seasy 
to reload, is good sport 
and cuts your ammunition bill way down. 
The 


Ideal Hand Book 


tells you about powders, bullets, primers, 
tools and methods of loading and reloading 
rifle, shotgun and pistol ammunition, how to 
cast bullets, measure powder accurately, 
gives tables of velocity, penetration and en- 
orgy. How to find twist in any rifle barrel, 
tables reducing gp to grains, also shot- 
gun or smooth bore gauges, 160 pages of 
information every shooter needs, sent free 
for 6c stamps for postage. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
265 Meadow Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 











Raz’s Creel 
Harness 


Fellow Anglers: 


Here is my idea of what a harness for 
acreelshould be. My friends here thought 
so well of the one I made for my own use 
that they asked me to makethem each one. 
Thesecreated so much favorable comment 
among local and visiting anglers that I 
decided to patent the Idea—U. S. Patent 
No. 1060257. 


I concluded there must be a great 
many anglers reading Outdoor Life who 
have been looking for a creel harness of 
this character, well tested out and proved 
absolutely satisfactory; so I have decided 
to advertise it. 


It is made of the best grade Latigo 
leather; adjustable to creel 
sizes No. 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
Your creel will never 
become foul in this 
harness . because 
dirt cannot find a 
lodging place un- 
der the leather as 
itdoes in the case 
of leather covered 
creels. Sent anywhere 
on receipt of $2.50. I 
willgladly furnish fur- 
ther details if you will 
write. 

W. D. HUMPHREY 

107 E. Court St. 


Pendleton, Oregon 
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dumping ground and one can be very nice 
in the choice of targets. Postum tins are 
flat and covered with white paper, pleasant- 
ly free from ink. Glass bottles are delight- 
ful; one can try for the neck and drop 
down to the body, which a .38 annihilates 
with a satisfying crash of broken glass. For 
private reasons I should like to find old 
motor car tires to practice on, but they are 
sold to make shoe soles. An electric light 
bulb bursts with a mellow report when shot 
at in the air, usually when it hits the 
ground, as my name is not McGivern. There 
are long pools of water for testing velocities 
of different powder charges and rusty five- 
gallon oil cans are useful for long ranges. 
They are also good for a quick round of six 
shots in two seconds, which is about as fast 
as I can manage it. 

As Mr. Thomas says, this latter sport is 
costly fun; .38 S. and W. Specials are $1.25 
a box. There appears to be no use in pro- 
testing at such prices; they are official, 
printed on a yellow paper and fastened to 
the counters of all our gun stores. The 
clerk runs his thumb first down and then 
across, and the result is one twenty-five as 
, evitably and naturally as the figures in 

the Nautical Almanac. Such things must 
be, or else our munition makers cannot be- 
*ome century millionaires, nor their work- 
.2en buy motor cars. 

_ There is a spirit in the West of noble dis- 
regard of small change which is incommen- 
surate with our incomes and cuts off much 
harmless pleasure. On my last shooting ex- 
cursion I decided that my Colt certainly 
shot an inch to the left for each ten yards, 
and I took it to a bicycle repair shop to 
have the sight bent. The mechanic screwed 


the sight into a vise, twisted the pistol,. 


A Cannon Barrel for 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Sounds interesting, 
doesn’t it? Probably most of the readers of 
this article know that the big guns are built- 
up affairs. A hard steel is used for the 
inner shell in order to overcome erosion as 
much as possible. Over this are shrunk 
laminations, or layers of softer, tougher ma- 
terial of great tensile strength to withstand 
the bursting effect of the giant-size loads 
which it is designed to use. What in the 
name of woolly bullfrogs, say you, has this 
to do with twentytooze? 

Pause but a moment, reader, while I a tale 
unfold. Since the war, barrels—whiskey, 
flour, sugar, rain, rifle, etc—look down 
from dizzy heights on us poor mortals here 
below, and what is equally bad, or worse, 
the supply seems uncertain, and long Waits 
before getting orders filled is the regular 
thing. 

Therefore, when I gazed sorrowfully at 
the rifling of my favorite .22-caliber, a “tar- 


squinted along the barrel, gave it another 
twist, another squint, and handed it back 
Time, three minutes, price a quarter. 

I tried to beat those prices with an Idea! 
reloading outfit. Lead at 7 cents costs $1.6) 
a thousand for .38 Special bullets; primers, 
$2; Bullseye powder, $1.20 for 8 ounces, or 
3,500 grains, Total, $4.80, or 24 cents a 
box. Ready-made bullets in the 1916 Win 
chester price list are $4.75, which brings 
the cost up to $7.75 a thousand, or 39 cents 
a box. So I ordered the outfit and was 
charged an even dollar for 100 bullets and 
another for 300 primers. Lead is a littl 
dearer now, but not much, and those bullets 
bore the label of U. M. C. before it united 
with Remington. 

The charge cup with the reloading tool 
was for black powder, Weighing out powder 
is a tedious task, so I made a charge cup 
by filing the base of a bullet flat and driv- 
ing it point first into a .38 long Colt shell 
A quarter-of an inch in depth holds exactly 
3% grains of Bullseye. The Ideal Company 
gives the charge of Bullseye for all revolver 
cartridges. Why do they not give the charge 
cups with reloading tools? There is no bal- 
ance in their list; how are we supposed to 
load cartridges if we will not spend $3 for 
a powder measuring machine? Outdoor Life 
has referred several inquirers to a balance 
costing $3.50. This is an unnecessary price. 
I have a little hand balance, sensitive to a 
tenth of a grain with small loads, that cost 
me 43 cents in Germany. It is perfectly 
satisfactory. The pans are light, made of 
horn fastened with green cord to the brass 
beam. Possibly they can be had in this 
country from some supply house for labora 
tory apparatus. W. S. DAVENPORT. 

California. 


a .22-Caliber Rifle. 


get grade” Remington repeater, which same 
rifling had been ruined by an ignorant and 
careless borrower, I sighed, for the gun was 
like new in every other respect, and $6.90 
being the latest quotation for new barrels, 
I set it back in the corner with a hollow 
groan and went to seek solace and diver 
sion in my new copy of Outdoor Life. Be- 
ginning to read it from the rear, forward. 
as is my quaint and unfailing custom, | 
saw something almost immediately which 
loomed like “a rock and rye in a weary 
land,” or, like the timely cowboys in reel 
four, Blakely & Diller of Dayton, Ohio, were 
there at the psychological moment—“.22-cal- 
iber barrels bored out and relined with 
hard steel. Groups guaranteed equal to 
original; $3.75, and we pay return postage,’ 
ran their ad. Did they get the barrel? 
Verily, they did, and that, as quick as steam 
could get it there. Needless to explain to 
any of my brother cranques just how pa- 
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A New and 


Better Light for 
Campers! 


' 


At last a match-lighting gasoline lantern! Twenty times brighter than 


the ordinary oil lantern. Burns perfectly in any wind and proves its 
worth in the wildest storm. Rain proof and fool proof. No wick to fuss 
with, no smoke, dirt, grease or smell. Nodanger. The 


COLEMAN “QUICK-LITE” 
WITH REFLECTOR 


is not to be confused with ordinary gasoline lanterns. Lights at once 
with a match, without trouble or bother. Easy to light, turns low, ex- 
tinguishes by simply closing valve. Gives 300 candle power light. Uses 
two small durable rag mantles which experience shows is a big advantage 
over a single mantle. Mica chimney is 5 inches high and 5 inches in 
diameter. Greatest lantern ever produced. No camping outfit complete 
without it. If your time is short, no need to wait for a letter. Send 
$7.50. for lantern and six mantles. All charges prepaid. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CoO. 
Address Dept. 1269, at sales office nearest you. 
Wichita, Ks.; St. Paul, Minn.; Toledo, Ohio; Dallas, Tex.; Chicago, III. 











Fishing Tackle 


Outing and Sporting Goods 


A complete selection of the best 
ideas from all mfgr’s—the result 
of our 60 years experience — is 
ready for you in our new 304 
page Tackle Catalog. Our prices 
are absolutely the lowest for 
standard reputable goods. The 
Catalog is mailed free. 





Write us to put your 
name on our mailing 
list. , 


9 


14-22 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Cutter Sporting 


are made to measure—at the 

bench—by old-fashioned Scand- oots 
inavian bootmakers who only 

know how to work by hand. These boots bring 
you comfort with extreme ruggedness, long wear 
with lightness and the highest waterproof quali- 
ties possible to put into a boot. For hunt or hike, 
camp or trail, better boots can’t be made, 


Selected oak tanned sole, uppers trom 
“ heart-o’-the-hide” specially tanned 
chrome chocolate leather. Inner sole, 
stitching and every detail ultra perfect. 
Fit guaranteed from self-measurements. 


Write for descriptive literature and get your 
local sporting goods dealer interested in Cutter 
Sporting and “ Pac” Boots. 


A.A.Cutter Co., Box 253 Eau Claire, Wis. 








The Little Giant 


of Rowboat Motors 


Facts—not words—clinch the 
claim of superiority of the Koban. 
With the revolutionary features 
of the Koban design and con- 
struction, no vibration, greater 
power and greater speed are in- 
evitable. 


TeGE voep 
KOBAN 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


DOES NOT SHAKE THE BOAT 


The Koban is a wonder for speed and unequalled for riding 
comfort. Both cylinders fire simultaneously, neutralizing 
all vibration. 

Starts easily—reverses by simply pressing a button—special 
tilting device for shallow water and beaching the boat. 

A Koban owner at Grand Rapids, Michigan, writes: ‘‘My 
Koban towed a 26-foot launch, loaded down with 12 
passengers and a trailer holding 4 more, against the stiff 
current of Grand River.’’ 


Catalog of 1917 Models on request. Dealers 
or agents wanted near every water point. 


KOBAN MANUFACTURING CO., 2%2,S0xth water st. 


Write for Circular No. 80 describing our 2-cylinder, 3 H. P. 
Inboard Marine Engine tor smail isunches, cances, — ae 
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tiently I awaited its return. Came a day at 
last when the poor, pestered postmaster 
handed out a slim parcel about twenty-four 
inches long, and the precious tube was at 
hand. 

“Quick, Watson; the screw driver and 
wrench,” quoth I. Presently the assembling 
was done. Then for an unpleasant surprise. 
Most of the cartridges misfired and many 
failed to extract. This being easily rem- 
edied—after the real trouble was located— 
tests were made for accuracy, and, if any- 
one says that he has a better barrel, please 
consider me at once as hailing from the far, 
wild regions of the innermost part of Mis- 
souri. This amazing accuracy was no doubt 
partly due to the high polish which they 
put in their barrel linings. Maybe I am 
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boosting a bit strong for the people who do 
this work, but I think, in view of the un- 
limited free advertising given large, wealthy 
firms, in this and other magazines, it is not 
unseemly that tue truth be scattered about 
the good, constructive work that Blakely 
& Diller are doing, and at a price which 
anyone who shoots can afford. 

The mechanism of a first-class modern 
.22-caliber can hardly be worn out, if oiled 
and given decent treatment, but the inside 
of a .22 barrel is about the most delicate 
sensitive and easily ruined of any part of 
any gun, One make of .22 which sold before 
the war for $12.50 is now $18.50, so when 
you can have a ruined barrel made better 
than new for $3.75, what is the answer? 

California. V. F. SHAFER. 


Revolver Shooting With a Rest. 


Editor Outdoor Life: Have been think- 
ing some of what appeared in two recent 
issues of Outdoor Life on revolver shooting 
with. a rest. I hardly know whether they 
are serious or not. Am inclined to think, 
after reading what Ashley Haines had to 
say, that it is not all a joke, because he 
means business all the time—he gives such 
straight, practical pointers on everything he 
talks about. For poor me, I do not think 
much of it. Shooting at a mark is a sport, 
or trial of skill. Using a rest in any way 
or using two hands is as much like sport 
to me as potting a duck on the water, as 


shooting a partridge at rest on a tree. 
Again, I think it is bad practice. When a 
revolver is used for protection there is no 
time for a rest, and I think most people 
with some practice can easily and quickly 
put shots in a 6 or 8-inch circle at from 10 
to 20 yards, and most of the six shots will 
hit very near center. But by all-means use 
one hand only. Proficiency is sure to fol 
low from practice, but get the best revolver 
and the style and caliber you like best, Not 
anything, if for protection, less than .338. 
And for skill a .22 is as good as any. 
Oregon. THOS. ROCHE. 


Penetration in Frozen and Unfrozen Wood. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—With this mau 1 
enclose two pieces of cottonwood with bul- 
lets embedded in same which were fired 
from a .25-21 Stevens at a distance of twenty 
feet from muzzle. No. 1 was frozen wood; 
No. 2 was not. This shows quite a differ- 
ence in penetration and may prove of inter- 
est to readers of Outdoor Life. No. 1 shows 
25 ins. penetration; No. 2 shows 6%. The 


bullets were Ideal No. 257312, cast abou 
1 to 25; using 21 grs. FG powder. 
Colorado, LEO A. LOHF 


Note.—The pieces of wood referred to 
were examined by us and shows the pene- 
tration to be as stated by our contributor. 
—KEditor. 


Sharpening Up a Colt Police Positive Sight. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I possess the latest 
Colt, .88 caliber, Police Positive Special re- 
volver. I did not like the coarse sight 
made on the barrel by the makers, so 1 
held the sides on a small carborundum 
wheel in my dental laboratory on my 
motor lathe, and ground the sides down to 
about the thickness of the point of the back 
of a pocket knife blade, not sharp, and from 
thé base of the sight up (not the barrel). 


I then held the sight in a small alcoho! 
flame until the heat blued it as in temper 
ing steel, and did not heat the barrel. It 
is now 50 per cent better looking, and ! 
can take a finer sight, and it shoots better. 
If the grip had only heen made like the old 
cap-and-ball, “ befoh-the-wah” pistol, oi 
which I have two, it would be the “ideal” 
belt gun, in my judgment. DENTICUS. 
Illinois. 











If you go camping, fishing, hunting or trapping, or travel oN SS f 
much in the woods you ought to have a Marble Safety Axe. 4 SE MSE, f 
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Without experience you cannot realize what a handy, valuable 

tool it is. The axe is practical, perfectly balanced, tough and keen 
—capable of withstanding the severest usage, yet can easily be carried ; 
It serves all the purposes of axe, hatchet and ham- € 


in pocket or belt. 
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mer. A perfect axe for setting a tent, blazing a trail, or cutting gambrel 
sticks ora pole for carrying a big buck. A stream can be bridged—a raft 
easily constructed. With it the fisherman can quickly release his hook from 
asnag. Caught far from camp at nightfall, the hunter can quickly provide 


himself with firewood and a bed of boughs. 


Several men have informed us of 


how the Safety Axe saved their lives on similar occasions. 


Marble Safety Axes are quality tools. 
weigh only 16 to 27 oz. 


They are but 11 or 12 inches long and 
Nickel plated spring hinged guard is lined with lead and folds 


into handle. Blade of tool steel, carefully tempered and sharpened. Metal handles are 


drop-forged and will never break. 


Side plates are of rubber. Wooden handles are of 
selected hickory and have nickel plated steel guard and lining—for groove in handle. 
PRICE With Wood Handle $1.50. With Steel Handle $2.50 and $3.00. 


READY FOR WORK 
Metal Guard folds into 
Handle when Axe is in use 


For sale by dealers everywhere. Orders filled direct where we have no dealer. Write for catalog No. 18 showing entire line. 


Marble’s Famous Hunting Knives 


Like Marble’s Safety Axes, Marble Knives are known 
the world over. Quality is the feature that has made them 
popular with men who fnew. Every Marble knife is made 
from the finest cutlery steel, and utmost care is taken in 
tempering and testing. Handles of leather or genuine 
stag—put on to stay on. No matter which one of the varied 
assortment you may select, you will get the most perfect 
knife that best materials, skill and ample facilities can 
produce. We fully guarantee each knife. , 

The “Ideal” and “Woodcraft” here illustrated are but 
two of the many styles of Marble Hunting Knives. Write 
for complete catalog No. 18 showing entire line. 


The Marble-De Weese 


e 
Hunting 
* 
Knife 
Designed especially for use 
on expeditions after big game, where 
every item of the outfit has to be figured down to the 
lightest and most compact form possible. The DeWeese 
knife has a dull saw back on which the thumb is placed 
when skinning, or cutting hard substances. When 
sticking, the little finger is doubled up, with the end ofthe 
handle resting against it. This takes the place of a hilt. 
ae inches; Stag handle, 3% inches; weight, 3 
ounces, ice, including sheath, $1.75. 
Direct by mail, postpaid, if not at your dealers. 
144 


THE IDEAL 


The Ideal—the first knife designed by Mr. Marble. Its 
pny combination of excellent features and beauty of 
esign and finish, won for us a world-wide reputation as 
makers of the highest quality of hunting knives. Blade is 
adapted te sticking and skinning. Oval-ground at back of 
point for chopping bone. Handles are stag slabs or leather 
discs with discs of red and black fibre and brass, driven 
on the strong tangs and heid by stag tip and flush nut. 
Sent by mail, Postpaid, at following prices, if not at 
your dealers. Either style with or without hilt as desired, 
Price includes sheath. 
LEATHER HANDLE—5 in. blade $2.25; 6 in. $2.50; 7 In. $2.75; 8 in. $3.00, 
STAG HANDLE -—B5 in. blade $2.75; Gin. $3.00; 7 in. $3.25; 8 in. $3.50, 


Write Today for Catalog No. 18 


Every sportsman should have a copy of catalog No. 
48, showing entire line of Marble’s Sixty Specialties for 
Sportsmen. Write for your copy today. Free sample Mar- 
ble’s Nitro-Selvent Oil if dealer’s name is mentioned. * 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 DeltaAve. Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Correspondents. are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their questions if an 
swers are desired by mail. Please write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible 
and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume ar: 


not as desirable for publication as real names. 


I intend to get a .35 cal. Remington, slide 
action rifle and would like your opinion on 
the following questions: I may have a 
chance to get up in our north Wisconsin 
woods on a deer hunt and would like to 
know if the factory cartridge is powerful 
enough for this game? Is it a good, accurate 
target cartridge? Most of my shooting will 
be done on the target range with reloaded 
ammunition. Will the slide action of the ri- 
fle load and eject a tight shell as readily 
as the lever action repeaters? With reload- 
ed ammunition I expect to have an occasional 
tight shell. The Ideal Hand Book recom- 
mends a bullet, No. 358315 with metal gas 
check cup with 27 to 29 grs. Lightning or 
30.5 grs, DuPont Military No. 21. I have 
never reloaded high velocity ammunition 
with metal gas check cups; give me your 
opinion of this ammunition. Can it be re- 
loaded as easily and does it shoot as well as 
the plain lead bullets? Is the action of the 
gun as strong as our lever action repeaters? 
Is it a thoroly reliable action (the .35 Rem- 
ington slide action) or does it stick or jam, 
or give any other trouble?—Frank J. Deth- 
loff, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Answer.—The rifle is powerful enough for 
your purposes, altho it is a short range gun. 
It is understood to be quite accurate. We 
understand that the action handles reloaded 
shells well. We think you would get along 
all right with the ammunition you mention. 
The gas check cups are better than the plain 
lead. The action seems to us decidedly 
strong. We have not learned of trouble from 
its jamming.—Editor. 


Which of the following guns would you 
recommend for deer and black bear, also 
moose. the .303 Savage or the .32 Special 
loaded with the new No. 16 powder? Would 
you suggest the use of one of these guns in- 
stead of the .35 Remington, shooting to be 
done in Michigan and Maine where one does 
not have very long shots. Also tell me if you 
think the flat top, open sight is as good for 
this sort of work as the Marble or Lyman 
tang peep sight. Like the peep sight, but 
wonder if it is as fast in brushy country as 
epen sights. What do you think of the .250 
Savage for deer and moose? Will it roll them 
over like the .85 Remington?—Wilfred Grif- 
fith, Williamsburg, Ind, 

Answer.—We would consider the .303 Sav- 
age the better rifle of the lot. Personally we 
prefer the peep sight but many experienced 
hunters prefer the open. We consider the .250- 
3000 Savage good for deer but not Se 
for moose.—Editor. 


I have a new Springfield rifle in which the 
bolt closes very hard even when using gov- 
ernment-loaded ammunition. I often have to 
take both hands to turn down bolt and after 
firing a few shots in trying to withdraw a 
loaded cartridge from the chamber the bul- 
let is often left in the barrel. The trouble 
seems to be in the throating of the barrel, 
“ay 5 have tried bolts from other rifles in 


it with the same results. I wonder if ther« 
is any way to fix it? Would you consider it 
safe to use high velocity ammunition in Colt 
rifles that are in good condition?—C. V 
Oden, Dixonville, Ore. 


Answer.—Apparently your rifle is not 
throated sufficiently, and we would recom- 
mend throating the barrel. By way of test- 
ing this would suggest you pull a bullet 
from the cartridge and see if it chambers the 
empty shell properly. If so, the trouble is 
in the throating. Would suggest sending it 
to the Springfield Arsenal for repair. The 
Colt rifles have been out of use so long we 
are not familiar with their locking mechan- 
ism, so could not advise as to the safety of 
using high velocity ammunition.—Editor. 


What will take the lead out of a .22 rifle 
barrel?—R. S., Lake, Idaho. 


Answer.—Clean the barrel thoroly, using 
an alkali solution, to remove the grease, Cork 
one end, pour into the barrel a couple of 
ounces of mercury, then, placing the finger 
over the other end, roll] it back and forth 
and it will amalgamate with and dissolve 
the lead. This process.takes some time but 
will get it out. Do not attempt to remove 
it with emery.—Editor, 


Will you please advise me hereon descrip- 
tion of model 1902 S. & W. revolver? I have 
been offered one by mail but it’s a pig in a 
poke described this way. If similar to‘a 1905 
it’s O. K., but is it?—H. T. Severns, Basin, 
Wyo. 

Answer.—We believe the 1902 model, S & 
W., is the same as the 1905 model, with the 
exception that it has the round grip instead 
of the square, or what is known as the Mili- 
tary and Police model.—Editor. 


Have a Winchester rifle, S. S., chambered 
for .22 W. R. F. cartridge. Can this rifle be 
bushed and chambered for .22 L R., and 
would, perfect result be obtained? If not 
why not?—Sheldon I. patie a Jr., East Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Answer.—We do not think -woR would get 
good results from the bushing down the 
chamber of your rifle, as it would be very 
difficult to clean the joint at the front end 
of the bushing. We would expect rust to 
stay in there and spread to the bore of the 
gun.—Editor. 


I would like your expert advice on the fol- 
lowing questions: As an all-around gun for 
usé as a house and camp gun on everything 
from a tomato can up, in the hands of the 
average man, which would you prefer, .38 
S. & W. Special, 6-in. barrel, or .38 Colt au- 
tomatic, military model, 6- in. barrel: Which 
is the most powerful? How does the safety 
work on the .38 Colt automatic—I mean the 
automatic one. Is it a rebounding hammer 
such as their revolvers have, or otherwise? 
Can the .38 automatic cartridge be obtained 
with lead or soft-nose bullets? Is this mod- 
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in Comfort 

Tourists —Vacationists— 
Picknickers— Campers— ; 
ERE is the handiest, lightest, most compact folding table for out-door 
lunches you ever saw. We want to send you one on our special low- 
price approval offer—so you can see for yourself, at our risk, how it 

can be set up in the tonneau of your machine; ina shady spot; on the porch; 
or in fact—any place —in a few minutes’ time. See how, with this table, you 
can eat without disgusting bugs, ants or insects in the food and without 
cramped limbs or body. See why it is so compact that you can throw it into 


the tonneau of your car without it ever being in the way; how you can have 
it always with you—always instantly ready for lunch—at little cost. The 





Special Low 
Price Offer 
’ Just fill - the gousen 
; now an we will senc 
OUTING TABLE our free folder catalog 
P e “er e’ll also t ow you 
is made with a rigid, angle steel frame, strong enough to support a | can get the COLAPSO 
man’s weight, and with light folding fibre board top; made so it will Outing Table fora 
never break, bend or fail to work ; made to last a life-time. It makes lunch time, limited time on our in- 
easure time—so clean, handsome and convenient. Send the coupon today for our troductory offer at a 
ree folder-catalag and full details of this special, approval, low-price offer. Address special low price. 


The Polhamus Company Just Send 
Lee Dept. 2 the Cou- 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. pon Today 
y ee ee oe 
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tabl 
folded. Stands 24”" ? The Polhamus Company 
h—adjustable to 


82” to 40” long — Dept.201 Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Please send me free folder-catalog of 

your Colapso Outing Tables and par- 

ticulars of your no risk, approval, low- 

price introductory offer—without obligation 
to me. 
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e. as reliable as the other Colt automatics? 
This being one of the first they brought out. 
Can the hammer be carried at full cock as 
or. the .45 Government pistol? Do the S. & 
W. people use coi! mainsprings in their re- 
volvers? What is the effective range of the 
.88-40 Remington pump carbine, 18%-in. bar- 
rel, on such game as wolves, deer, etc:? Can 
this cartridge be reloaded and be more power- 
ful than the factory loads in smokeless pow- 
der, and still be as accurate, or moreso? I un- 
derstand this cartridge won’t stand speeding 
up. Why? With the sights set point-blank at 
100 yds., what size group will this gun and 
cartridge make?—L, H, Sholts, Cedar Bluffs, 
Nebr. 

Answer.—We should choose the No. 8 S. & 
W. Special. The Colt is more powerful but 
more difficult to shoot accurately with. The 
safety is slid with the thumb. The hammer 
is forced completely to the rear and left at 
full cock. We are of the impression that 
soft nose cartridges can be had for it, al- 
tho at one time they could not. This model 
is not as dependable as their .45 Colt Army. 
The hammer may be carried at full cock 
with safety on, TheS. & W. mainsprings are 
flat, in the models with which we are fa- 
miliar. There is no .38-40 Remington pump 
carbine to the best of our knowledge, altho 
we may be mistaken. Such a combination 
would be workable up to 200 yds. This cart- 
ridge has been speeded up by the factories 
to quite an extent, but inasmuch as there 
are a large number of rifles of the older 
models using it, if the pressures were put up 
very high it might speed up some of those 
guns. 
at 100 yards fair work for this cartridge.— 
Editor. 


In your ballistic column you list the Krag 
shell, 150-gr. bullet, and give it a velocity of 
2,700 f.s. What kind of powder is in that 
shell, and how much? Where can I purchase 
this ammunition?—Herbert A. Akin, Spokane, 
Wash. | 

Answer.—41 grs. DuPont No. 20 powder. 
We do not think such loading is for sale.— 
Editor. 


What is the recoil of the .380 Government 
06 cartridge fired from ’95 model Winches- 
ter? The Winchester people do not give it 
in their ballistics table,—J. W. Hopson, San 
Marcos, Texas, 


Answer.—The recoil should not vary much 
from that when fired in the Springfield ri- 
fle, as the two guns are of about the same 
weight, In the Springfield the recoil is 14.98 
ft. lbs., as stated by the United States Ord- 
nance Department.—Editor. 


I would like to have a little information on 
the .22 high power and the new .250-3000 


rifle. How is the accuracy for these rifles 
for 250 and 500 yards? How small a group can 
a man make with them for these distances? 
How are the shells for reloading? Can the 
sights be raised from 25 yards to 500 yards? 
How are they made for this purpose? I had 
a Standard rifle and the sight was set for 
200 yards in the factory and I could not low- 
er it; it wap troublesome all the time. I am 
thinking of tuying one of the Savage .22 
high power or the .250-3000 rifles. Please 
tell me which is best for hunting and target 
shooting up to 500 yards. Which is the best 
for hunting small game up to and including 
a deer?—Soren Hansen, Racine, Wis. 
Answer.—Regarding the .22 high power the 
reports are very conflicting as to accuracy. 
Personally we know one that is very accur- 


We would consider a five-inch group:* 
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ate, indeed. The .250 seems to give very good 
results for accuracy. The size group which 
can be made with them depends a great deal 
on the man and a great deal on-the _ rifle; 
500 yards is beyond the. effective range of 
either. Hither can be sighted up to 600 yards. 
As to reloading, the .22 high power reloads 
nicely. The .250 is a better, rifle than the .22 
—_- from the standpoint of reloading.— 
Editor, $ 


I have a Colt .36 cap-and-ball revolver al- 
tered to take the .38 cartridges. It is ‘in 
perfectly new condition. I want to know 
if it could be rechambered for the .41 Colt 
cartridge? The metal in the cylinder seems 
heavy enough, to me, to stand the charge 
after being rebored, The .38 shells fit very 
loosely. A piece of paper may be wrapped 
round them and placed in the chamber, and 
reloaded shells will split the second shot— 
that is, the second time reloaded. The .38 §S. 
& W. Special bullet as cast by the Ideal mold 
will drop thru the barrel without touching. 
The gun seems to have as much power as the 
Colt Officers model using same load. The 
bullets upset and fit the bore when fired at 
least those recovered showed very plain 
marks of the rifling. I can do as good shoot- 
ing with this gun as with the Officers mod- 
el. I have no instruments to make exact 
measurements of the bore, but think that if 
the cylinder were chambered for the .41 it 
would handle that cartridge all right. Would 
like to have your opinion and who would you 
recommend to do the work?—Russell H..Pe- 
rine, Wolf Summit, Va. 


Answer.—We could not tell without having 
the exact measurements of the bore of your 
gun and the cartridge as to whether or not 
the bullet would fit. We would require sim- 
ilar measurements to determine whether or 
not the .41 cartridge would chamber prop- 
me Any good gunsmith could do the work. 
mee tor, 


There seems to be a lack of information 
regarding the .22 Winchester automatic, 
which has puzzled me, as I own one: (1) Why 
is it not considered as accurate as rifles us- 
ing .22 L. R.? (2) Are greased bullets more 
accurate? (3) Is there very much more wear 
in rifle using greaseless bullets? (4) Barrels 
being same length, would .22 Winchester 
auto shoot as accurate when new as other 
rifles using .22 L. R.? (5) What are weights 
of bullets and powder charges and any other 
information you may have comparing Win- 
chester .22 auto with other .22s? (6) What 
manufacturer makes a veep sight especially 
for model 1903, .22 cal., Winchester auto- 
matic, and would this sight make a good 
combination for all-round shooting with the 
— gold bead?—Wm. R, Butler, Sandusky, 

O. 

Answer.—Our personal prejudice against 
the rifle mentioned is in its using unlubri- 
cated bullets. We consider the lubricated 
more accurate and less likely to lead the 
barrel. The wear of the greaseless bullets 
is inconsiderable, but the cartridges are 
smokeless and smokeless powder does no‘ 
give good results in such small cartridges. 
We do not consider it would be as accurate 
as the .22 long rifle. The bullet for the au- 
tomatic weighs 45 grs. and that for the .22 
long rifle 40 grs. We think either Lyman 
Gun Sight Corporation, Middlefield, Conn., or 
Marble Arms & Manufacturing Co., Glad- 
stone, Mich., can furnish peep sights.—Editor. 


Would you recommend a single shot rifle 
using .32 cal. short and long rim fire cart- 
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Dressed for the Occasion! 


For keener enjoyment of the Great Out-of-Doors, 
provide yourself with clothes that fit the occasion. 








Made of durable, 8-oz. army duck 

b ‘‘Cravenette-proofed’’ for protection in 

ux a stormy weather. Many styles—real 
service and comfort. 


Kamp.-itis lighter in weight, stylish- 


ly tailored, for summer use and a Ps 
where rainproof qualities are not Kamp-i t 
essential. —_ 


Made for both men and women, in a large variety 
of complete outfits for every outdoor activity. 


Examine the garments best suited to your / 
needs, at your x ge goods dealer’s. If / 
he cannot supply you, write for Style 

Book illustrating the complete line. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION / 


Successors to Bird, Jones & Kenyon 


4 Hickory St., UTICA, N. Y. 




















The King of Sports 


Invigorating—spontaneous—and interesting to the last 
degree—is trapshooting. It is the Sport of Kings and the 
King of Sports—replete with excitement and exhilaration. 


Winging the wily clay pigeon has become quite de rigueur in 
smart country places and is proving a welcome boon to both 
host and hostess in the entertainment of house parties. 


Write for ‘‘Sport Alluring’’ Booklet, No. 23 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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ridges for ducks, geese, wolves and target 
work? Will a .32 long R. F. cartridge kill a 
wolf at 150 yds.? What isthe maximum range 
of a .82 long R. F. cartridge? What kind of 
dope is best to clean the bore of a rifle when 
using black powder cartridges? I use hot 
water. I have a rifle with shallow riflings 
and when I use black powder cartridges with 
greased bullets the gun shoots wild in about 
15 shots, Do you think the bore would foul 
less if I wipe the grease off the bullets?— 
E S§., Omaha, Neb. 

Answer.—We would not recommend such 
ammunition for the work in hand, as it is al- 
together too low velocity and consequently 
high trajectory. It might be possible to kill 
a wolf at 150 yards with one of these cart- 
ridges. We would recommend either .25-20 or 
.82-20 if you wish approximately this power. 
Water is as good a cleaner as you can find 
under those circumstances. The bore of your 
rifle would foul more if you wiped the grease 
off the bullets and less if you increased the 
amount of the grease. By blowing in the 
muzzle of the rifle occasionally (the barrel 
being empty and the breech open) the moist- 
ure of your breath will frequently dissolve 
the powder, Another good way if you get 
near water occasionally is dip the muzzle in 
water, which will dissolve it.—Editor. 


I have a .22 Colt auto, a splendid little gun, 
but find one fault: In cold weather the lu- 
brication of the cartridges prevents the slide 
from closing. Will you suggest a remedy?— 
R. Clapper, Louisville, Ohio. 

Answer.—The only remedy we can suggest 
would be spending the winter months in a 
warmer climate, as in case you were to add 
to the strength of the return spring it might 
prevent the action opening.—Editor. 


Will you please advise me what I can ex- 
pect from a Parker gun with .a modified 
choke barrel 24%” long, in the way of pat- 
tern; range and penetration; and if, in your 
opinion, such a gun would make a good, fair, 
or “no good” arm for upland forest hunting? 
Do 26", 28” and 30” barrels measure actually 
these length as a general thing?—L. T. Ja- 
cobson, Seattle, Wash, 

Answer.—The gun should do fairly good 
work at brush shooting. If the barrels do 
not measure what they are designated they 
are not properly designated. Nearly all Amer- 
ican barrels measure according to the desig- 
nation.—Editor. 


What should’ the trigger pull be on a 12- 
gauge Stevens trap gun No. 622 (repeater)? 
Is this gun as good as the Winchester or 


Remington at same price? Does the length 
of barrel have anything to do with it burn- 
ing out?—G, H. Bartel, Van Hook, N. D. 


Answer.—The trigger pull is largely a 
matter of taste, .Three to four pounds is our 
personal preference.—Editor. 


Will you please inform me thru your mag- 
azine what gives killing power to a cart- 
ridge—velocity or energy?» Should not the 
Krag, for instance, with 180-gr. spitzer bul- 
let developing 2,853 ft. secs. velocity and 
2,213.4 ft. lbs. energy, be a better killer than 
Savage .250 with its 3,000 ft. secs... velocity 
but only 1,740 ft. Ibs, of energy?—Albert S. 
Barr, Greenville, Mich. 


Answer.—Both velocity and energy are ele- 
ments of killing power. Velocity is a very 
important element of energy as the energy 
varies as the square of the velocity. Velocity 
moreover, performs a separate function in 
that it imparts shock. It makes a bullet 
mushroom better and when the shock is 
placed in the cavities the pressure generated 
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by the high velocity causes something like 
the effect of a solar plexus blow. It is im- 
portant, however, that you have sufficient 
bullet weight, that the bullet may penetrate 
to the cavity. A 180-gr. spitzer bullet at 2,- 
353 ft. secs. has sufficient velocity to make 
it a better killer, in our judgment, than the 
Savage .250-3,000 at 3,000 ft. secs.—Editor. 


Would you kindly answer the following 
questions: (1) Which has the most killing 
power, the .38 S. P. Colt automatic or the .45 
M. C. Colt automatic? Why? (2) Why do 
they not manufacture the .45 in a soft-point- 
ed bullet? (3) Do you consider the auto- 
matics reliable guns when they are to see 
extended service away from the possibility of 
the services of the gunsmith or of buying 
new parts? (4) If you consider the automat- 
ics not reliable, do you not think the .38-40 
New Service Colt about the best gun for ser- 
vice and reliability and killing power? (5) 
Would you consider it safe to shoot the high 
velocity shells in this gun? Have known 
people to do this, but the ammunition is 
marked “not for use in revolvers.”—Fred T. 
Taylor, Tacoma, Wash, 

Answer.—It would depend altogether upon 
what kind of a hit was made. The mushroom 
bullet would lacerate tissues more than the 
full metal case, while the full metal case 
would penetrate them more deeply. We do 
not know why the .45 caliber is not manu- 
factured with soft points. Our experience 
with automatics has been very satisfactory. 
We would prefer the .45 caliber to the: .38- 
40. We would not consider it safe to shoot 
the high velocity shells in a revolver but 
have no personal knowledge on the subject. 
Some people claim to shoot them success- 
fully.—Editor, 


Has there been any talk of getting a hol- 
low point bullet for the .38 Colt Special 
eartridge or some new cartridge that might 
be called .38 S. & W. Special hollow point. 
In general, would it compare favorably with 
the popular .38-40? Is it a safe proposition to 
use smokeless powder cartridges in the Colt 
.45 Single Army? In a recent copy of Outing 
I read an article appearing to be a published 
letter. It pertained to the ability of a person 
with a revolver as witnessed by the author of 
the article. I am particularly interested in 
knowing how true or probable this is.—Cc. J. 
Koehler, Saginaw, Mich. 

Answer.—We know of no hollow point bul- 
let such as you suggest. Smokeless powder 
cartridges are entirely safe in the revolver 
mentioned, We would not care to pass upon 
the reliability of the statements in the ar- 
ticle mentioned.—Editor. 


I intend buying a .22 cal. rifle, and my 
choice lies between a mode] 1912 Savage au- 
tomatic and a model 1914 Savage repeater. 
Will the model 1912 handle a lubricated bul- 
let? Will the shotgun -safety on that model 
prevent a peep sight from being fitted to 
the tang. Can a Lyman No.6 bar. and crotch 
sight, or similar sight be fitted to the -bar- 
rel of the automatic? Would a bullet from 
the automatic carry up and have as much en- 
ergy at 65 yds.as one fired from the model 
1914 repeater: with a 24” barrel?—J. J. War- 
ren, Butte, Mont. 


Answer.—The model 1912 Savage automat- 
ie handles a lubricated bullet. A peep sight 
can be fitted to the tang without difficulty 
and a bar and crotch sight can be .fitted to 
the barrel, altho the regular equipment is at- 
tached to the screw. It would be necessary 
to cut a sight slot. We consider. the,energy 
from a bullet fired from the automatic prac- 
tically the same as that from the other mod- 
el.— Editor, 
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The Choice 
of Professionals 


If experts—men who make their living 
by. their skill in bait casting—use the 


Takapart 
Bait Casting Reel 


itis plainly to the interest of the amateur 
pe touse no other kind. Best proof 
of the superiority of Meisselbach Reels is 
that they have won more Field and Stream 
Contest Prizes than any other reel. 


Ask poet dagiee to show you the “Takapart” Reel, 
$5.50; and “Tripart’’ Reel, “little feu of the 
Takapart, $4.50. 


A. F. = & BRO. 
























































d Gray 
motors in your oar tae, An, your boat 
from our 1917 Boat Builders Catalog 

: Sy. showing products of 200 leading boat 
Rey builders. Select your. engine from our 
e paged 8 new complete Engine Catalog. Both 

books FREE. Send today. 
GRAY MOTOR COMPANY 
540 Oakland Ave., ich. 














(A FULL-SIZE TENT THAT YOU 
pe CARRY IN YOUR POCKET 


Guaranteed waterproof, snake- 
proof and bugproof. Light but 
right. That's the Sportsman's 
i} Style Compac Tent, shown at 
i left. Sportsman's Tent is only 
| one of many camping accesso- 
ries included in our line of 


And our prices have not advanced. Sportsman's Tent carries in roll 4x16 
inches. Pitches without poles. Weighs only 3% lbs. Plenty of room for 
two persons. Floor cloth sewed in as oftent. Four adjustable venti- 
lators. Lasts for years. Write for full details and free illustrated catalog. 


COMPAC TENT CO., 310 W. Tenth St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














“Just Fishin” 


*Way over in the bay— 
basking in the warm 
sunshine — waiting for 
the twitch on the line 
that tells of the wary 
nibble. Miles from 
home—but it’s easy to 
get there and easy to 
find the holes where 
they bite if you use an 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


No hurrying back just when 
you've started to pull them in. 
When the shadows begin to 
lengthen, just spin the flywheel 
and you are homeward bound 
at a good clip. 


Fishermen, summer-home owners 
—outdoor pleasure-finders every- 
where—over 80,000 of them—use 
the Evinrude and regard it as a 
necessary part of theirequipment. 
Portable, easily attached, simple 
to operate. 


Equipment includes Evinrude 
Magneto—Built-In Flywheel type 
—Automatic Reverse and new re- 
finements for 1917, more speed and 
power. 


Catalog and dealer’s name on request. 
Special folder describes rowboats, 
canoes, skiffs and accessories 


Evinrude Motor Company 
600 Evinrude Blk., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Also manufacturers of 2 and 5 H. P 
eycle inboard motors for launches, cances, 
dinghies, tenders. 


Distributing Branches: 

69 Cortland Street - New York 
Boston, Mass. 

¢ San Francisco 

211 Morrison Btreet Portland, Ore. 
E. + et Montreal 
A. R. Williams Mehy. Co. Toronto 
A. A. Sears Victoria, B. C. 


Over 80,000 sold 
Used by 25 Governments 


Join the Nation’s Most Popular Sport : Boating 


Evinruding=wis Rowboat # 
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BOOKS 
SPORTS 


Trout Lore, by O. W. Smith; 200 pages; beau- 
tifully illustrated; $2 net (postpaid $2.10); 
Frederick A, Stokes Co., New York. 


Speaking of Mr. Smith and his ability as a 
fisherman is a great deal like referring to 
one’s wife—we believe she is the best wife 
in the world, and we cannot view the ques- 
tion in any other light. So with Mr. Smith. 
He has edited our Angling Department for 
a number of years and while at its head has 
placed Outdoor Life in a class by itself from 
an angling standpoint. We do not believe 
there exists today in this country a greater 
all-around authority on all general fishing 
subjects than Mr. Smith. He can angle from 
all the different angles known to woods- 
craft, and he can tell the other fellow how 
to do it, too. His book is a storehouse of 
knowledge collected during a lifetime by the 
stream and lake. He tells the best methods 
of using dry fly, wet fly, bait or lure, and 
he has included in his book advice on every- 
thing the angler needs to know about, from 
proper togs for the fisherman to instructions 
on how to cook the trout in the pan. 


Juniata Memories, by Henry W. Shoemaker; 
395 pages; $1.50; John Joseph McVey, Phil- 
adelphia, 


These tales have their origin in and are 
chiefly concerned with the picturesque south- 
ern valleys of the Juniata country of Penn- 
sylvania, “The twenty-six stories,” says Mr. 
Shoemaker, “are reproduced as heard from 
the lips of the venerable people who first 
told them.” They have not been enlarged 
upon, nor changed in order to attain dramat- 
ic effectiveness. Even when the ending is 
abrupt or involved in mystery, or without 
essential relation to the main theme, the 
original narrative remains untouched. 
The Moose Book, by Samuel Merrill. E, P. 

Dutton & Co., New York; price, $3.50. 

A book fer the sportsman, naturalist, na- 
ture lover, and traveler. No sportsman’s li- 
brary can be considered complete without it. 
Covers the entire field of the splendid sport 
of moose hunting, dealing with the history 
of the animal, its range, habits, ete. It is 
almost a moose encyclopedia, so complete is 
it. The last half of the book has to do with 








the old-world elk, which is practically iden- 
tical with the American moose, a little mat- 
ter which will surprise the uninformed. The 
illustrations are from paintings by Carl Run- 
gius, photographs and drawings by the au- 
thor and others. A book for today and to- 
morrow. 


Tales of Duck and Goose Shooting, by W.C. 
Hazelton; 168 pages; illustrated; $2 net 
($2.10 postpaid); W. C. Hazelton, 406 Pon- 
tiac Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


This is an interesting book, containing 
many remarkable tales of wildfowling at 
some of the celebrated American shooting 
grounds. “Jumping Ducks on Current River” 
is a well-written story about duck shooting 
in the Ozarks, by John B. Thompson. This 
is followed by an original story by Clyde B. 
Terrell, “Duck Hunting on Skis.” Many oth- 
er good tales are told by those who have 
shot on the Susquehanna Flats; at the Big 
Lake, Arkansas, one of the best mallard 
lakes in the world; at Reelfoot, Tennessee; 
Pamlico Sound, North Carolina;. at Storm 
Lake, Nebraska, and San Francisco Bay, and 
in Manitoba. 


The Bird Study Book, by T. Gilbert Pearson; 
258 pages; $1.25 net; illustrated; Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. 


“Do not visit birds to death.” This is one 
of the first injunctions that-T. Gilbert Pear- 
son, secretary of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, gives in “The Bird Study 
Book,” just published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., and which has been written especially 
for the child or beginner in bird study. “A 
thoughtful person will,” says Mr. Pearson, “of 
course, be careful in approaching a _ wild 
bird’s nest, otherwise much mischief may be 
done in a very short time. I have known 
‘dainty eggs’ and ‘darling baby-birds’ to be 
literally visited to death by well-meaning 
people, with the best of intentions,” 


Breeding Mink for their Fur, by Geo. F. 


Norton, is a book written to illustrate the 
practical side of mink raising, and to show 
how easily mink may be made to net their 
owner from $50 to $5,000 or more each year. 
It is a small paper-covered booklet, selling 
for 50 cents. 





DEATH OF R.A. KANE. 


The above message will carry a deep touch of sadness to the thousands 
of American sportsmen and shooters who have for many years read Bob 


Kane’s “Gun Departmént” in the 


Outer’s Book magazine. 


He died at his 


home on March 8, surrounded by those he loved best—and many of them 


were his shooting friends—in fact, Paul 


B. Jenkins, who has contributed 


valuable shooting matter to Outdoor Life, read a letter at his funeral service 
received from Captain Townsend Whelen regarding Mr. Kane. Owing to poor 


health, Mr. Kane has not been active for a number of years. 


He was a prince 


among men, and beloved by everybody who knew him. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—As a. subscriber to 
Outdoor Life for many years, I ask your aid 
and advice regarding my 6-year-old Airedale 
bitch, whose eyes have gone bad and threat- 
en to make her blind.* Some months ago the 
eyes became inflamed and showed small, 
rough spots which I took to be scratches re- 
ceived in her mad rushes after game in our 
dense cover. At times a film covered most 
of the eyes, -being worse when she hunted 
and partly clearing when she was not used 
for some time, I have used warm water, 
slightly salted, to keep eyes clean. Most of 
the inflammation has gone from one eye, 
and most of the spots have cleared from it, 
tho they show a little after a hard hunt, or 
when she has been digging, or fighting “var- 
mints.’ But the left eye has the sight im- 
paired at all times, and at its worst most of 
the eye is covered by a thin white film, and 
the surface appears rough. She blinks both 
eyes a good deal, showing that they don’t 
feel right. A dog man here says burnt alum 
will cut the film and leave the eye all right, 
but it seems to me a harsh and doubtful 
treatment. I see remedies advertised for film 
on dogs’ eyes, but know nothing of them. I 
can assure you of my gratitude for any aid 
you can give.—H. E. Wilder, Carlotta, Calif. 


Answer.—In advising treatment for dis- 
eases of dogs, it is self evident that without 
an examination great caution has to be ob- 
served. This particularly applies to the eye. 
Your dog evidently has developed a kera- 
titis, inflammation of the front part of the 
eye. What permanent change this has de- 
veloped in the eye we can only guess at 
from a distance. Go to your druggist and 
ask him to put up the following formula: 

Sulphate of zinc % grain 
Morphia 1/100 grain 
Aqua distillata 1 ounce 

Drop into affected eye with dropper three 
times a day. Do not expect results at once; 
be patient, as it may take two months’ treat- 
ment.—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to hear 
from some of the brothers who have had ex- 
perience with the Airedale, how he sizes up 
to the foxhound for hunting bobcats and 


mountain lions, I have been told that it is 
necessary to have a hound to keep the track 
for the Airedale as they, do not have a good 
nose and become so excited on track that 
they can not carry it. I am intending to get 
one or the other and can not.make up my 
mind which of the two to get, as I have had 
no experience with the Airedale+—James Rob- 
inson, Rivera, Calif. 


Answer.—If you are only expecting to em- 
ploy one or two dogs in the use of trailing 
bobcats and lions, you certainly should give 
first consideration to the hound, whose nose 
is better than that of the Airedale, especially 
on cold trailing, and who gives tongue on the 
trail, something very important in following 
the chase. The Airedale, except in rare in- 
stances, does not give tongue, and this to 
our mind loses half the interest and deprives 
the chase of much of its success, owing to 
the fact that you do not know where the 
chase is leading. In other words, in trying 
to follow it, you may be going in the oppo- 
site direction to that of the dog or dogs, un- 
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less they give tongue while trailing. Even 
with dogs that give tongue you are apt to 
lose them and have them remain out all 
night on a long chase. For cat and lion 
hunting, ordinarily, the hound is better than 
the Airedale, as there is seldom any fight- 
ing done in this kind of hunting, and that is 
where .the Airedale is employed to advan- 
tage.. In bear hunting he is a great favorite. 
and is used by all our bear hunters at the 
present time, in connection with trailing 
hounds, such as foxhounds, or Crosses be- 
tween bloodhounds and foxhounds, or other 
hound crosses. The Airedale is nearly equal 
to the foxhound in trailing, but it is uni- 
versally recognized among practfcal hunters 
that he doesn’t have the great nose of the 
foxhound.—BEditor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will any other breed 
of.dog besides a hound trail and tree after 
dark? I have hunted a great deal with 
hounds for ’coon, opossum and mink, but 
have never heard of any other breed of dogs 
that I could persuade to get out of the light 
of the.lantern. Can you give me the secret 
of making a ’coon dog out of an_ Airedale 
that would not rather tree rabbits than ’coon 
if possible, beginning with a pup that has 
no bad habits and has perfect confidencesin 
you?—Homer Stone, Dexter, Mo. 


As a rule, it is not advisable to depend 
upon any breed of dogs except hounds for 
trailing purposes; yet rare instances of prac- 
tical trailing dogs have been known among 
other than the hound family. (We here class 
the Airedale among the hounds.) As an ex- 
ample: Johnny Goff, who in his day was the 
greatest living exponent of trailing wild ani- 
mals, both with dogs and with his own sight, 
once had a shepherd dog that served the pur- 
pose of treeing lions and cats splendidly. As 
for dogs treeing game at night where they 
have the light of the lantern, we cannot offer 
any suggestions, as we have never hunted 
varmints with a lantern. We should imagine 
that an Airedale could be made to work very 
well on ’coons, if he were run with a trained 
‘coon pack while a pup.—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you please tell 
me which is the fastest dog that is bred? Is 
a greyhound faster than a staghound? Is a 
wolfhound fast? Will a timber wolf cross 
with any of the three dogs, and which would 
you advise to cross with a wolf to give speed, 
and endurance and speed? We have dog races 
and I would like to cross something that 
would give speed and staying quality. I 
thought if I bred a greyhound with a wolf 
they would make fast dogs, but would they 
have the endurance?—Archie Ferguson, Bea- 
verton, Ore. 


Answer.—The editor is extremely inter- 
ested in Mr. Ferguson’s letter, particularly 
because he has specially studied some of the 
cross breeds spoken of. A greyhound is the 
fastest animal next to a racehorse; a wolf- 
hound next; then a deerhound. We would 
advise crossing a wolf with a deerhound (er- 
roneously called staghound). The greyhound 
is too light in bone, and too narrow in chest; 
and also too delicate a breed for draft pur- 
poses. The cross with the wolfhound is not 
tractable or docile enough. The ideal cross 
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—gives complete instructions in this branch of the angling sport for 
the beginner and many valuable ideas for the veteran will be found 
within its covers. It also describes many specialties which have proven 

popular in waters from Canada to Texas and from Maine to California. 
Last, but not least, there is a story of boyhood fishing days that 
will make any sportsman’s heart beat with enthusiasm and it shows 
why bait casting is the most popular means for landing “‘Big Ones.”’ 


And This Reel Makes 
Skillful Casting Easy 


The South Bend Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel eliminates all need 
of thumbing the spool 
Free when casting and there- 
Book fore makes the matter of 
becoming a skilled caster a mere ques- 
s Bend Bait Co. tion of learning to throw accurately 
9265 Colfax Ave. > with the rod. The South Bend Reel is not 
vouth Bend, Ind. solely for beginners. Many dyed-in-the-wool casters swear by 
Please send me a copy of it because of its smooth action, free running, long-wearing qualities and depend- 
your book, “The Days of ability in all kinds of service. This reel possesses the only true anti-back-lash 
Real Sport.” principle and as this feature can be made inoperative it can be used as an or 
dinary reel. Let us send you ‘’The Days of Real Sport’’ which every one 
interested in outdoor sports will find most interesting. It describes this 
reel. Simply give your name and address on the coupon. 


: South Bend Bait Company 
Address —______ - 9265 Colfax Ave. South Bend, Indiana 
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is to cross a wolfhound and deerhound, and 
then the offspring with a wolf, It is not 
hard to cross dogs with wolves; the writer 
has had several crosses. If the large Eng- 
lish foxhound would stand the cold, this dog 
would easily walk away with a heavy load 
from the old-time sled-dog used up North. 
These dogs are hardy, but not perfectly built 
for speed and pulling. A dog could easily be 
evolved by careful selection and breeding 
that would discount the work of the present 
sled dog. People think the reports of the 
sled journeys of these Northern dogs are 
wonderful, and so they are, in a measure, 
considering the cold and exposure and poor 
food they are subjected to. But altho they 
are pulling a load, it is nothing to be com- 
pared with some of the power and endurance 
shown by our modern pointers and setters 
and foxhounds. If weather conditions could 
be equalized, I could ¢ake a team of point- 
ers on a thousand-mile race, give the North- 
ern dog a hundred miles start and beat them 
comfortably. We hope Mr. Ferguson will 
keep us informed of his experiments in this 
line.—-Editor., 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a subscriber of 
Outdoor Life and have an Airedale dog that 
is gun-shy and you may be able to advise 
me what to do, if anything can be done. He 
is twenty months old, and was not gun-shy 
until he was eight or ten months old, when 
we found a boy chasing him with a cap-pis- 
tol, and now he runs when he hears any 
kind of a noise. Took him hunting with me 
and he skulks at my heels and is scared when 
I shoot. Was run over by an automobile 
when six months old, and would run when 
he saw one for a while, but is not a bit 
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afraid of them now, and I can hardly keep 
him out of mine when I drive. If you can 
tell me what to do to cure him I will be 
grateful.—H. H. Todd, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Answer.—Our correspondent brings out 
quite an interesting problem in handling a 
spoiled dog. There are several ways of han- 
dling a gun-shy dog. The best I ever de- 
vised was taking the dog out in a boat, too 
far from the shore for the dog to swim 
ashore and continually firing my gun. Some 
of the dogs are in the water like a flash 
the first shot, and swim round and round 
until they are tired and return to the boat 
to be taken in. As soon as they are in the 
boat, shoot again. About three times of this 
jumping into the water after discharge of 
the gun is usually enough, and after some 
petting and feeding with dainties they be- 
come reconciled to the noise, so that after 
a few trips in the boat they do not pay any 
attention to the firing of a gun. Of course, 
individual cases have to have individual 
treatment. In this case, in addition to other 
suggestions, I would fasten the dog behind 
an auto, with a spike collar and chain, after 
getting him used to this mode of following 
the machine by degrees, driving slowly, of 
course; while on the move, occasionally fire 
your gun; do this four or five times a week. 
Another method is to couple him with a 
swivel couple to some other large dog that 
is fond of the gun, shooting regularly every 
day or two over the pair. Another method is 
fastening the dog and firing small charges 
of powder while the dog eats his favorite 
food after being starved, Of course a pro- 
fessional handler with a spike collar would 
soon have the dog so that he would rather 
hear a gun fired than eat.—Editor. 


The Deerhound, 


The deerhound, the third of the _ three 
breeds that have assisted the plainsman and 
ranchman to rid the country of coyotes and 
wolves; and have produced more real sport 
for the lovers of the chase than all other 
sport in the West, is often erroneously called 
the staghound, The staghound is an en- 
larged edition of the English foxhound, 
simply an extra large foxhound of the Eng- 
lish type. This appellation is principally ap- 
plied to extra sized foxhounds entered on 
the deer of Exmoor and Dartmoor, where 
they hunt the deer with packs of hounds in 
the south of England. Those of my readers 
that have read Lorna Doone, by R. D. Black- 
more, will know by faithful description the 
country of the real staghound. If you want 
to live instead of vegetate, follow the stag- 
hounds across Exmoor. While writing I can 
mentally smell the heather again and see the 
hounds—but this is a digression. The mis- 
take of calling a deerhound (the dog used 
to chase the Scottish deer) a staghound is 
an easy one to fall into, but nevertheless 
should be guarded against. Many crosses of 
the deerhound, greyhound, and Russian 
wolfhound, and even the large edition of the 
deerhound, a dog wrongly named the Irish 
“staghound,” but properly named the Irish 
wolfhound, have been made in Colorado 
(some by the writer), to evolve a fast and 
powerful coyote and wolf killer; but from ex- 
perience and observation I cannot recommend 
a cross of any kind of any of these breeds. 
The deerhound has, I regret to say, almost 
disappeared from the work on the plains, 
leaving the field almost entirely to the grey- 
hound. It is the editor’s experience that 
nothing can beat properly trained grey- 
hounds for coyote killing, and even for 
wolves. I know there are exceptional dogs 
in deerhounds and wolfhounds, but for aver- 
age work the large greyhound, the high- 
bred dog with fire and determination, can- 





not be beaten for speed and killing power. 
As I say, there are exceptions, like a deer- 
hound the writer sold to a well-known Den- 
ver cattleman a couple of years ago; he re- 
ported this dog would catch, single-handed, 
a coyote, picking it up just as easily as a 


cat picks up and shakes a mouse. This same 
dog would pick up and kill with one grip of 
his powerful jaws large dogs as large as a 
shepherd, But for consistent work as a breed 
we believe the greyhound excels them all. 
The deerhound is the only breed that has not 
been made more stylish by the manipula- 
tions of the dog-fancier, and has not fol- 
lowed the evolution of the breed into match- 
less creations of beauty and style. Never- 
theless his bearing is proud and dignified; 
he is far too proud to fight, but has plenty 
of courage and. determination when used on 
wild game. His ancestry and pedigree dates 
back to some of the earliest time we have 
any recorded history of sporting dogs, and 
has been handed down to the present day in 
absolute purity.—W. C. C. 
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on the stream without 
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about the shoulders and waist. 
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A Reel Sensation! 


Here is a new reel that doubles 
the joy of fly fishing. 


In mechanical perfection, the Rain- 
bow Reel is equal to the best im- 
ported type, while at its price, it is 
unquestionably the best fly reel 
that money can buy. 
Exceptionally light, weighing only 
3%-oz., yet strong enough to stand 
thehardest usage. Compactin size, 
yet gives good line capacity. 

So perfectly balanced, so smooth 
running, so sturdy, so convenient 
in its “takapart’”’ feature, that you 
secure a degree of pleasure from fly fishing 
mever before experienced. Price $6.00. 
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A Big Game Hunter Locates in Chicago. 


Powhatan Robinson, 


Many of our readers have heard of Pow 
hatan Robinson, the big: game hunter, w! 
has killed everything from chipmunks up t 
elephants, and who hunted last fall in th 
Cassiar District of British Columbia. La: 
August Mr. Robinson retired as president « 
the New York Sporting Goods Co., and som 
predicted that he had shaken business re« 
sponsibility for good and that he woul 
spend his remaining years in idleness an 
pleasure. But it seems that was not th 
proper assay of Mr. Robinson. He had to 
much of that unexplainable energizer in hi 
makeup” to be bottled for good, as we no\ 
are informed that he has acquired an inter 
est in Von Lengerke & Antoine, the bi 
sporting goods store of Chicago, his officia 
capacity being secretary and treasurer. 

We are pleased to know that Mr. Robin 
son has become more a part of the Grea 
West than he was before—for he will have 
added opportunities for dealing and com- 
mingling with the men of the West—a clas: 
he has always loved. 


Colt’s New Prices. 


It has been the policy. of the Colt’s Pat- 
ent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., of Hartford, Conn., 
tw refrain as long as possible from advanc- 
ing prices on Colt revolvers and automatic 


pistols, but conditions have made it neces- 
sary to revise the price schedules and lists 
showing the new prices effective March 8 
Catalog and new price list will be sent on 
request. 


Trade Literature. 


The DuPont Company of Wilmington, Del., 
has just issued a small book which wil] no 
doubt be received with thanks by the many 
hunters and gunners of the country. It ‘con- 
tains ten permit slips, reading as follows: 


SHOOTING PERMIT. 


I hereby 
permission to shoot on my land 


from this date until 
Signed 


upon which the shooter gets the signatures 
of the owners of the land in the territory in 
which he intends to hunt. These slips are 
neatly clasped with a different color cover. 
In this form the permit will not get dirty, 
crumpled or lost as often happens to small 
individual pieces of paper, which the busy 
man puts in his pockets. Write the DuPont 
Co. today, mentioning this notice, and a book 
will be sent you immediately gratis. 


The Koban Manufacturing Company, 259 
South Water St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
issued a comprehensive and beautifully il- 
lustrated 24-page catalog of their Koban 
Rowboat Motor, It is refreshing and tempt- 
ing to note the beautiful scenes portrayed, 


and to read the descriptions of these motors. 
The book is sent gratuitous to prospective 
users, 


The new Velvet Joe Almanac is such a 
useful household and office book that no 
one should be without it. There is in it a 
fund of useful information that every bus!- 
ness man would be glad to have in such 
handy form. There'are historic facts, postal 
information, first aid hints, etce., ad_in- 
finitum, And the pages are liberally sprink- 
led with comments on life and men and 
with verse, done in Velvet Joe’s inimitable 
style that has endeared him to scores of 
thousands of American newspaper and mag- 
azine readers. Anyone desiring a copy of 
Velvet Joe’s Almanac is requested by the 
author to drop a postal to the Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co., 4241 Folsom Ave., St. 
Louis, and an Almanac will be sent free of 
charge. 


The F, J. Burch Mfg. Co., Pueblo, Colo., 
is putting out a very attractive catalog il- 
lustrating and describing their Pullman 
Auto Bed, an ingenious arrangement that 
provides for the use of the automobile cush- 
ions in making a bed and also in setting up 
a table (see their ad in this issue.) This 
little booklet showing six different views of 
the bed and table in use will be sent gratis 
to anyone on request. . 


Prominent Ball Players Among the Trap Shooters. 


Many of our best American ball players 
are enthusiastic and proficient trap shoot- 
ers. Among them are Grover Cleveland Al- 
exander, Chief Bender, Frank Baker, Ty 
Cobb, Joe Jackson, Wilbert Robinson, Hans 


Wagner, Christy Matthewson, Harry Davis, 
Tris Speaker, Bob Shawkey, Eddie Collins, 
Joe Bush, -Doc Crandall, Walter Johnson, 
Jack Coombs, Gabby Cravath, Eddie Plank, 
Bill Killefer, Bill Carrigan and many other 
notables; 
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Captain A. H. Hardy of Denver, Colorado 


Rapid Fire Revolver Record 


For two years the U.S.R.A. has offered a gold and 
diamond medal to the contestant making the frst record 
‘of ten scores of 45 or better out of a possible 50, at 50 
yards, using a 38 calibre pocket revolver with four inch 
barrel, military sight and a four pound pull. 


Each string of 5 cartridges had to be shot in 30 seconds! 


Captain A. H. Hardy of Denver, Colorado, is the first 
to complete his ten scores. Three of them were 49, 47, 
and 46. The other seven were each 45. Throughout 
Captain Hardy used cartridges loaded with Hercules 
Bullseye Smokless Revolver Powder. This remarkable 
performance is another evidence of the dependable and 
uniform quality of Hercules Powder. 





HERCULES POWDER CoO. 


1073 Market Street 


Wilmington y Delaware 
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TELESCOPE COT BED 


Ideal for camp, home, lawn, porch, roof, automobile, yacht or motor boat. 


A REAL BED—not a makeshift. Can be set up in a minute or two and as 
quickly taken down. Folds like an umbrella and can easily be carried in 
hand ortrunk. Soft, springy and comfortable. The trestle work construction 
takes up all slack—prevents sagging. Readily adjusts itself to all uneven sur- 
faces. Stands high off ground, a protection against dampness. Large and strong 
—will sustain over 800 pounds. Will not tip. Nothing to get out of order. Made 
of best quality canvas, hardwood and new process rust-proofed iron. 


At Tent and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


If not at your dealers’ we will forward on receipt of price, $3.50. 
Express prepaid, to points east of Mississippi River. 


Descriptive booklet sent upon request. 


TELESCOPE COT BED CO., 540 East 79th St., NEW YORK 














The GRACE cozvertible TENT. 


ot 
ery 
A y 


IN ALL THE WORLD THERE IS NO TENT LIKE THIS! Yi, 


A REAL TENT AT LAST 


For Winter or Summer. Lightest in weight, simple, durable, inexpensive. 
Invented by Dr. James E. Grace, physician, soldier, sportsman. Made in two es 
sections which button together to form a complete tent. Set up with or without . U.S. and FOREIGN 
poles. U.S. Governmen standard material. Each half may be used as a ham- PATENTS PENDING 
mock, porch swing, leanto, sunshade, cape, pack sack, sleeping bag, poncho, 
stretcher, and then some. Rain, mildew, snake and insect proof. No guy ropes. nocomplications. Best tent ever 
devised for camper, hiker, sportsman, resorter, automobiling, cruising, boy scouts, military and—Qh! what’s the 
use, we could’t tell itall in this space anvway. Write for circular and get it right. Through dealers or direct. 


GRACE TENT CO. 721 EMPIRE BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 














THE BEST IN 


Trout F ishing COLORADO 


AT CASSELL’S 
On the Colorado and Southern Railway, in Platte Canon, 
64 miles from Denver. Eight thousand feet elevation. 
HANDSOME, NEW, MODERN HOTEL 


In the heart of the Rockies. Fishing in lake or stream. 
Complete garage equipment. Long distance telephone. 


RATES ON APPLICATION 


Game abounds in the neighborhood and the hunter has yood use for his 
gun. Trout fishing in Platte River is at its best here, and every stream- 
let that joins issue with the larger offers rare opportunties for Sport. 
Geneva Creek. with its national reputation among anglers, is within 
walking distance. 





Address for further particulars, 


MRS. D. N. CASSELL, Cassell, P. O., Colo. 











ee 
a" ° = COLLINS, The Man, 
Raising Silver Black Foxes: iy ssuxrors, 


PLEASANT and PROFITABLE: *#==. We. 
GILVER Black Foxes are raised in Mp dered mg 
captivity with . aoe ragg No care; ee Silver Black Fox 

and a maximum of profit. They are:*neustry which ex- 

the most valuable of fur-bearing ani- = piging, tiis wonderful 
mals. A single Silver Black Fox pelt 
has brought as high as $3000. ail 
the coupon and receive free, my book 
which tells of the real pleasure as well as the 
enormous profits of the Silver Black Fox 
industry. 

The average yearly cost of feed- 


ing a pair of Silver Black Foxes COLLINS, The Fox Man 
inenky SEA: €0. REEDSBURG, WISCONSIN § state 


SSSSCECCECEReeeeeeeeeeeeEs 
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New Invention. 
What all anglers 
have been wishing for. 


A thoroughly reliable reel. 
Built on entirely new and better 
principle of operation. 


Guy-Ra-Tory Reel 
—automatically distributes line over spool. 
Nomoresorethumbs. Noextra appliances. 
No cutting in of line. Stops back lashes. 
Prevents snarls. Insures free, speedy 
release, Gives ‘‘truer’’ aim and more exacting de- 
livery. Large spool. Winds line in criss-cross po- 
sition, drying it bn reel. Automatic click. Positive 
lock. Absolutely toolless and troubleless. Taken 
apart with fingers in jiffy. Many other new 
and exclusive improvements that make it in- 
dispensable to greatest casting ease, skill und 

convenience. Write quick for catalog. 
Tells how to increase ‘‘catches’’ and 


210 Fifth Street, 
Racine, Wis. 


Sy 
No Backlashes 
No Snarls — Line 


Dries While on Reel 








A NATIONAL DEFENSE— 


AGAINST MOSQUITOES, FLIES AND GNATS! 





Blandford’s Greaseless Mosquito and Fly Repellent is 
truly a national defense for every fisherman. 
It is clean and as easy to apply as cold cream. The 
. cream vanishes at once, yet its effectiveness lasts as long 
as oily “dopes.”’ 
Take a 25c tube with you on your next outing. Ask 
your dealer for it or send 25c direct to us. 


; BLANDFORD LABORATORY PRODUCTS CO. 
‘ FRONT STREET, OSSINING, N. Y. 





In Variety, 
Quantity and 


Speed of Catch 


nothing equals the first prize 
winner of the 1916 Field and 
Stream contest—the 


Rush JangoMinnow 


Registered Trade Mark 

Its sensational record catches of game fish have made it the favorite 
alike of professional and amateur anglers. Ideal for trolling or casting 
Has all the dip and wiggle of a live minnow. Practically weedless 
Floats when idle. Won't catch on bottom 

Enameled in brilliant colors on wood Each packed in 
neat box. Our Radiant Bait glows at night—that’s when 75¢ 
the big ones feed. At your dealer's or sent, postpaid for 
and dealer's name. Set of 4 assorted colors, $3 

DEALERS— If you haven't yet stocked this popular bait, send 
me your jobber’s name and get my generous profit proposition. 


J. K. RUSH 
9545S. A. & K. Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Rush Tango 
Minnow is the 
original, swimming, 
diving wobbler bait; 
fully covered by patents, including Wells Basic Patents. 














Salmon 
Can’t Break the 


Joe Welsh 


Leader 


It Has No Knots, 
Nor Splices 


Registered in U. S., Canada 
and Great Britian 


The Joe Welsh one-piece leader comes in five sizes, 
with breaking strengths from 4 to 30 pounds. Four- 
pound size landed 9% lb. salmon. Fifteen-pound size 
withstood strain of 18 pounds after being soaked 48 
hours, Sportsmen write fish take lureson this leader 
when refusing them on other leaders. It casts no re- 
flected light. Thousands sold, Alaska to Florida, and 
notonecomplaint. Scores of enthusiastic letters highly 
praise the Joe Welsh leader. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send this ad and 25 cents for 3-foot sample. 
Six feet, 50 cents; 9 feet, 75 cents. The genuine 
always comes in a registered packet. 


JOE WELSH **Aysui5 ences 
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Gaod Sleeping On 
Any Camp Ground 


Nothing like sleeping in the open air! Sound, cool sleep and 
plenty of fresh air every hour of the night! You can enjoy 
both to the full, witha 


PERFECTION PNEUMATIC 
Mattress With Sleeping Bag 


Every inch of this “‘air’’ mattress is a soft resting 
place for your frame and muscles. It is non-absorb- 
ent and sanitary—never damp—and always clean. 


A Perfection Pneumatic Mattress is always cool 
and comfortable—it cannot absorb heat. It is easily 
carried everywhere as it rolls small and light. 


This mattress has been called “the toughest and 
most durable mattress made’’—letters from “‘out- 
door people’’ in all sections are convincing proof of 
good service. Write for catalog illustrating many 
conveniences of the Pneumatic Mattress and Sleep- 
ing Bag in the home, and to the camper, motorist, 
yachtsman and motor boatist—better write now. 


Pneumatic Mfg. Co. ironic n'y. 





OUT:OF: poor$ 


1. ie Ws 


Rocky Mountains 


Comprises Perfect Tent Life, 
Cottage Life, Ranch Life, 
Resort Life, Mountain Climb- 
ing, Hunting and Fishing 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
FAILROAD 


Scenic Line of the World” 


ae 


conveniently reaches the 
principal resorts, trout streams 
and lakes, National Forests, 
Parks and Monuments of Col- 
roy teem Ohe-Dom-belem (out m\y (> elere) 


Write for copy of Vacation booklet 
FRANK A. WADLEIGH 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
DENVER, COLO. 





prope lies, on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks 
on Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks 
Bo ie on Eyed Hooks, Gut a’ 
6 Ft. Gut ae ae 8c each; wi 2 2 vo Loops... 
9 Ft. Gut Leaders, 10c each; with 2 Extra Loops_- 
9 Ft. Gut Leaders, Ta yr ca Dry Fly_-_- 
9 Ft. Gut Leaders for or Salmon 
30 Yard Enameled Silk Wessrproct Line, Fine 
30 Yard Enameled Double Tapered Line, Medium... 2.50 


Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels and Lines, Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 


TACKLE 


For Western Waters 
and for Western 
Trout Fishermen. 
When you look over your 
old outfit, have a copy of 
our Catalog O. 
It’s free on request. 


THE POWELL-McINTYRE 
SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The Finest Sporting Goods Store in the West 





























FINE FOR 
THE DEN— 


The 
Paul Gregg 


Painting 


which is reproduced on this month’s 
cover, size 20x29 in., without letter- 
ing of any sort is for sale. 

It will be sold to the first person 
ordering same and enclosing a $25 
remittance. 

Should cover be sold when your 
order is received, your money will 
be returned at once. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB, CO., Denver, Colo. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT — 


The business and good will of C. L. 
McFADDEN AND SON, Taxidermists of 
Denver, Colo., have been purchased by us. 
Mr. McFadden is retiring i om his business 
with the firm conviction that Jonas Bros. will 
take good care of his friends and customers. 











We request a continuance of your favor and support and 
assure you that there will be no relaxation in our efforts 
to please you and give you the right service. 


JONAS BROS., TAXIDERMISTS 
1024 Broadway, DENVER, COLO. 








PRR ANCLERS 
Here You 


a Are eail{| BEAUTIFUL RUGS 


pulley ti p made from skins of your own catch. They not only tell 
: thestory of your hunting trip but attractively decorate 
for fly, bait your Seen. Sees your best skins and furs to us—our 
quality work will transform them into elegant rugs of 

or saltwater rich beauty—the envy of your friends. 


rods. The We havea selected line of fur rugs and game heads 
pulley SWiv- for sale. Write for our beautiful catalog—free. 


olad one third of a siecle, neehe allowing the JONAS BROS.., Taxidermists 
line to follow the fish. Saves the wear on line 1024 Broadway, Denver, Cole. , Brendis Licingsten, Ment. 


during thecast. Endorsed by leading anglers. 
Fly, 50c; Bait, 75c; Heavy Rods, $1.00. 

When ordering send size of end of tip joint. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Sane 

TIP TOP MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 




















* 
Your trophies correctly mounted. 
Artisticly posed. Paper system of 
course. The best 


GAME HEADS 


expert skill, and long experience can pro- 
duce. Most accessible competent taxidermist 
for Wyoming Elk, Moose, or Sheep hunters. 


E. A. Lockwood, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


WANTED ave Your Old Tires 
wi A et 5,000 Miles More Service by putting on Steel 
your name and address, we 4 same as European Motorists have been doing for over 
wll do all the rest. CUSTOM i three years. 40,000 American Motorists have done this 
TANNERS, Dressers of Furs, 4 in the last 8 months and are saving $50.00 to $200 a 
large and small, make robes, 4 year in tire expense. ae ss 
ts, » mittens, ladies’ furs, | t ; 
faridermint work ofa kings." | | ff 9,000 Miles Without Puncture ~2rantecyou 
W. W. WEAVER, Cusiom Tanner & get with every Durable Steel Studded Tread, | 
READING, MICHIGAN ; . without a cent deposit, prepay 
We Deliver Free express and allow you to judge. 


Special Discount offered to motorists in new ter- 


r ritory on first shipment direct, 

8 ae Re Sete a 
& MAIL TODAY-SAVE THE DISCOUNT & 

I ni t € r li re | | B re | { h = —. ie 


Ill, 720-865 Woolworth Bidg., New York City 


























[NTERNAL baths are now acknowledged to be thd most Without obligation send me free catalog. copy of guarantees 0 


res. 


efficient aid to perfect health. R ing all waste and i] sample and booklet ‘‘10,000 Miles on One Set of 
preventing Auto-Intoxication. Millions are using them Name 
regularly. This most dependable and durable outfit will be sent on receipt Address. . 
of $5.00. Send money order or request for complete particulars to Dept. 20E 


Id My Tire ‘Sizes are . 
| eal Medical Appliance Co., 1968 Broadway, New York ee yy 
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You can get Foxy Old Bass and) 


Mistah Pickerel every time with 


ALGERS GETSEM 
> WEEDLESS BAIT 


%, Throw it in among the 
> weeds and lily pads— 
a > right where the big 
», . 
aH \ fellows are brows- 
Bait & N ing around forfood, 
seemed ) J and they'll grab it 
I's a st in a jiffy. They can’t 


game. Not diff- resist this dainty white, red- 
cult to master, dotted morsel. 


nor is it overstrenuous. It PRICE 


appeals because of _ its 


action, its versatility and its $ 1.00 

certainty of results. 

Send two-cent stamp for copy of Postage Paid 

booklet entitled "Bait Casting* by 

Sheridan R. Jones, epee J valu- Send Your Order 

able information about the right kind Today to 

of tackle to use. M 
Address Dept. M Vv Dept. 


LETS GO 
ISHING 





HASTINGS SPO Goops WoRKS 
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The Ideal Home of Camper 





Bas 
McKiernan’s Camper’s Hone 


Complet: 
Compact 
» Convenie it 


i 


SO ye a 


A marvel of ingenious construction. Big, roomy tent, 
8 ft. wide x7 ft. deep x7 ft. high, of 8 oz. high count 
waterproof army duck. Jointed frame that makes :!! 
square and solid and serves as frame for a two-deck 
double bed with matts and stout wire springs. Sleeps 
four comfortably. Entire outfit, light in weight—tent, 
frame, bedsand twoextra camp chairs—folds and goes 
into steel case only 11x18x48 inches. Case makes a table 
3x4ft. Strap torunning board of autoor check as bax- 
gage. Set upa shipshapecampanywhere in 15 minutes. 


Send for descriptive 
circular. 


Campers Compact 
Outfitting Company 
428 South Green Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











hetucsttie 


AUTOMOBILE TRUNKS 
and PICNIC CASES 


In stock or made to order 
to fit your car. 
Write for Circular and Prices 


THE A. E. MEEK TRUNK & BAG CO. 


New Location, American Theatre Bldg. 


1009 16th Street DENVER, COLO 














A NEW BOOK 


TROUT 
LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely illus- 
trated, covering every phase of trout fishing 
from ‘‘fisherman’s togs’’ to ‘‘how to cook th« 
trout in a pan’’—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge patiently 
ten Wt over a number of years, O. W 
mith has at last placed in book form every 
Lae that he has come to know concerning 
rout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman indeed, 
who could not add new knowledge of great value t< 
his own fund through reading this 200-page book 

As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has be- 
come popular wherever rods and reels are known. He 
is looked upon as the Trout authority of this country. 

The book is published by Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany of New York, and sells at $2.00 net. It is substan- 
tially bound in green cloth stamped in gold. Orders 
will be filled from this office at $2.10 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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The Renestl Canoe wd Camp Mattress is the 
mo sanitary camp 
=o made. It is ~ — to = 
canoe support 3 
sons Loome over 24 hours. Wei 5% ibe. 


Canoe and 

Camp — 

Mattress 
aad pemena ts use. 4% 
heavier straps. “ewe llana- 
ot Flndy Coton, —— 1 bb., price. tet in. 

in water for over 24 

sone Toe in $1.00; in oz. ney 
Solfo FREE EE booklet chowing other llane- 
silk Camping and equipment. 


Universal Safety Mattress Co., Inc. 
Dept. 9. 31 Nassau St., New York City 


The Perfect One-Man Outfit 
For Camper, Hunter, Hiker 

CL G oho 

—TENT 

—BED 

—PACK 








Has been used by the 
* designer, El Comancho, 
the noted scout and 
author, in the mountains, 
rairies and canebrakes. 
an be erected in 5 minutes; 
tent and bed can be used 
separately. In light water- 
proof Duck or Balloon Silk, 
complete with Ditty Bag, 
Ropes, etc. Made in three 
ay Ci erent sizes. Descriptive 
fA folder, prices, etc., will be 
sent to any address. 





| We send the El Comancho Tent-Bed-Pack with a 
; Suarantee of perfect satisfaction or your money back. 


PIPER & TAFT, Inc. 








: 1109 Second Ave., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





Prepare 
YourBoy 


for 
Auxiliary 
Naval Work 


5 


EACH him how to handle 

small boats—give him 

confidence in himself 
develop his self-reliance. He 4 
may some day be one upon 
whom the country depends. 
You aren’t raising him for 
warfare, but you do want him to 


i 


be pre ared i his country should ever 
it’s his patriotic duty. 


FX Speed 


need him— 


Every boy should know something about the 
water and boats. Get him a smail row-boat and 
equip it with a Caille 5-speed outboard motor. 
He will thoroughly enjoy it and he will benefit 
greatly. 


The Ideal Motor For Him 


The Caille 5-speed is just the motor for him. 
It’s a splendid piece of machinery; well-built, 
speedy and highly refined. The many Caille 
exclusive features make it ever-dependable, 
and economical to run. Runs 4 hours on one 
gallon of gasoline. Has 5 speeds—two ahead, 
neutral and two reverse, without stopping 
motor. Can be equipped with the famous a 
Many 


Starter—a wonderful improvement. n 
Caille 


other Caille advantages. Ask for 
5-speed catalog.” 
CAILLE PERFECTION 
MOTOR COMPANY 


1532 Caille St., DETROIT, MICH. 
Dealers Wanted 


We also build a complete line of 
inboard motors up to 30 h. p. known 
and used the world over. When 
writing, state style and size inboa?¢ 
motor you're most interest 
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Weedless, Surface, Near-Surface or Diver = oer ~ 
© 3e éc 


This astonishing bait looks so much like a real live mouse 
that it will almost fool you, let alone a fish, and its won- 
derful struggling and wiggling is so like a badly crippled > 
creature trying desperately to —— that no bass, pickerel, . 
owes or muskellunge canresistit. Itexcites them so they eimply, 

ave tohaveit. Cast it into the rushes or lilies and Zowie! Zip! Bang! feed fee C:taeed 
He hits it like a ton of bricks. He rips and tears, dives and jumps, but he can’t get away, , nee Lines, 

- ros Rods, Ree!. Weed. 

and soon he is yours. It gets fish, big fish and plenty of them. Try it and see for yourself. Hook::, ete. 


Made in Mouse, Crab and Frog colors. Also in the popular Red Head with White body, all Red, Yellow White, R: nbow 
and Spotted Rainbow. Finished with Non-Peeling Celluloid Enamel. ~ 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO., Dept. D., 736 So. California Ave., CHICAGO, i). 


—. 

















aeiptcgath = AKOPOS RS | =)Hunting Big Game 
Already used and gee , 4 in Wyoming 


endorsed by E. C. . -_ »|Sportsmen—This is E. S. Dykes 
} vareon mr “ ; war oe ; — outfit you _ success 
ownsen —- eos } ul hunting trip for big game 
Cups. McDougall, | é ‘ waeiin Wyoming. A pleasant trip 
pt. Leigh, Ensign \ 
. Dr. McDonald; |through the Yellowstone 
Navy, Col. Hart Mc- ’ oe National Park—any kind of 
Harg, Jno. Hessian, ‘ % [am jouting trip for the summer. 
a, Sa ee The best of trout fishing and 
sulsslemed + aihees® sight seeing in the mountains, 
of the Regular Army and National Guard, who saw and used the glasses re ’ Taxidermy aspecialty, 15 years 
at Camp Perry. We can actually guarantee the RIFLEITE will improve F bs yexperience, I use paper mani- 
your vision and shooting whether with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No ; i kins and all the latest meth- 
frame genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once for new circular Miods. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Orders Bled in sotetion. » | Reference furnished, incliding 


THE F, W. KING OPTICAL CO. | Bthe editer of Outdece Life 
Department B. CLEVELAND, OHIO | BBIE.S.DYKES, Dubois, Wyo, 


AT T eevee 4 7 “*T used one of your lines al! of las 
Summer's Fishing Season, snc 
e wv 5, ’ gave the best of satisfactio: pn- 
FISHERMEN! f ,"3 < sis by 4, closed find draft for $3.75, send 
e : ' a LA three spools 23-lb. test *‘Os) re 
The Right Idea in a Reel .. =< We received this letter today. and 
\ 3 4 \e~ j that’s the way you'll write after 
You can make longer casts and using the ‘‘Osprey.’’ 
handle the “big boys’’ easier s : : If not at your dealers we wil! send 
with the s ae be : you postpaid, 15-lb. test 00 
KELLY CASTING REEL } ns 20-Ib, test, $1.15; 23-Ib. test, $1.25 


No gears; big purchase; direct control. Line winds easily without guid- “Osprey’’ lines are waterproofed 
ing, at even speed. NO BACK LASH. Easy to thumb on metal surface. 50 YDS. CASTING so they can’t rot, are braided s 
Highly indorsed by expert fishermen. Strongly made of nickel-plated 25 te) they can't snarl and are gusran- 
brass. Diameter over all 7 inches. WRITE US for illustrated circular. 7 teed for an entire season. 
DEALERS~—Here’s a live one—Get our attractive offer. i" LOU. J. EPPINGER CO., Fishermen 


Wolverine Temperature Regulator Co., 127 Exchange St., Marshall, Michigan Dept. 0. 301 Gratiot Ave., Detroit. Mich. 









































Mauser- Springfield 
Repeating Rifle 7.65 m, m 


(calibre 30) long range wind gauge rear sight. Magazine holds 5 Cart- 

ridges loaded from clip. Safety lock, all in fine order. Offered with 200 German 

Hi power Smokeless Cartridges with steel covered bullets. Rifle and Cartridges 11! 

for $19.85. Free circular. 1917 Cyclopedia illustrated catalog (ready about May.) 50e mail d. 
428 pages. FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


— 








— 








ALBERS “HUSKY” DOG FEED Always ready for use. Can be fed 


Composed of cereals, and grains he 4: ; either wet or dry without cooking. 
including Fish Meal, Blood Meal, Lie RAS 50-lb. bags for sale by 


and SOYA BEAN MEAL. ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO., SEATTIE 
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House of Brunswick 
Means Quality 


7 Eve sportsman should 

have “The House of Bruns- 

7. wick Sporting and Athletic 

~y / Goods Catalog.” It’scrammed 

y¥ 7 fullofinformation that willin- 

jterest you. Everything you 

want in sporting goods is listed 

here. Every single article you 

find listed is a real bargain. Our 

Yextremely low prices are made 

BR} / possible only by the tremendous 

demand that exists for Brunswick 
Sporting Goods. 


Write for Catalog Today 


Beverly Tennis Racket, $1.65. Made of selected ash with walnut throat. 
Ik e strung center of oriental gut 

Fielder’s Baseball Glove, $1.05, Made of high-grade wine- -colored leather 
Professional model. Welted seams, sanitary prespiration-proof lining 

Wedee Tent, 6x5 foot, $3,10,' Made of tan and white duck. Complete 
w poles, 

Brans wick Junior Bieyele, $25.65. Complete with Atherton coaster brake 
and tool bag. High grade, fully guaranteed. 

Fishing Outfit, complete, $2.85. Consists of tackle box, steel or bamboo 
rod. 60-yard reel, sinkers, float, fish stringer and gut hooks 

Rolicr Skates, @Be, Adjustable, sidewalk style, made of high grade steel 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. 71. 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















G.M. SKINNER’S 


FAMOUS FLUTED SPOON BAITS 


The fish getter The medal winner 
100 Varieties and Sizes 
Send for Catalog CLAYTON, N. Y. 














LAKE ALICIA 


[f you are anticipating an outing or a fishing 
trip this year, don’t forget Woods Lake and 
Lake Aliciaon Colorado Midland Railroad near 

iomasville. 


Both lake and stream fishing good the entire 
ason, 


Beautiful mountain scenery and an ideal 
pot for rest.and recreation. 
RATES, $3.00 PER DAY 


Saddle horses for rent at all times. 


We also carry a full line of Fishing Tackle, Cigars, 
bacco, Candies and Nuts at Denver prices. For 
‘urther particulars write 


?. J. ENGELBRECHT, 


Troutville, Colo. 








William Mills & Sons 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 


MEDAL OF HONOR (GOLD) 


I. E. San Francisco, 1915 
Highest possible award and only one of its rank 
given for Fishing Tackle 


LOUIS 
RHEAD’S 











American Nature 
Flies 


We Are Sole Authorized Makers of These 
10 patterns each for April, May, June and July 
Angling and three patterns of the popularShad Flies. 
rice of all patterns, $2 Doz. 


FLY CASTING TACKLE 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
“Peerless” Special 9% feet_..____- 
“Nonpareil” Special 9% feet_- 

“Caledonia” Special 9'4 feet ___- 
H. L. Leonard Tournament 914 feet 


“INTRINSIC” LINES FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
80 yds. 40 yds. 
Size D: (for Heavy Rods) $6.00 $7.50 ea. 
Size E: (for Med. Rods) -_-- 4.00 5.00 ea. 


“INTRINSIC” LEADERS Each 

For Dry Fly—3 weights—7" feet_. $ .40 

For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet_______- .35 

BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES Per Doz. 

Either Regular or Light Tied__ _...$1.00 
ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 

Per Doz. 

On Hooks No. 12 or 15 “$1.20 

On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank ae 1.50 


THINKING OF LIGHT WEIGHT RODS? 
Did you ever hear of H. L. LEONARD’S CATSKILL 


Baby Jr.—Six feet, one ounce or under. 
Baby —Seven feet, about one and one-half ounces. 
Fairy —Eight feet, about two ounces. 

Everyone Can Be Used for Practical Trout Angling. 


Por Dry Fb Trost Anging 93-00 


1 Aluminum Box for Eyed Flies, containing 

1 dozen Eyed Dry- Flies 

1 only Eyed Dry Fly Leader 

1 only Can Deer Fat (for making line float) 

1 only Line Greaser (for applying Deer Fat) 

1 only Can of Floatine, with brush (for water-proofing Flies) 


6 ” 
ALBION” WADERS 
The Only Perfect Waders 
Wading Stockings, stocking feet 
Light Weight Stockings, stocking feet 
Wading Pants, stocking feet... 
Light Weight Wading Pants, stoc king fe et. 


SPECIAL TACKLE BOOKLET contains full list of 
above, also many special goods, and COLOR PLATES 
of Regular Wet and Dry Trout Flies and Salmon Flies. 
Copy will be mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 




















Sole Agents For 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 
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FISHING TACKLE — FISHING 


This is a New One Tritch Special Fly Ro 
Light green winding, solid cork grip, German 
Silver naniad, 8-9-9 ft. $ 1 5.00 


Our stock of Leonard and other high grade 


rods most complete. 


We stock all the leading Manufacturers high | f ™ 
grade Rods, Reels, Lines, Leaders, etc. 


Our Imported Flies are the best tied. 
Call on us for Rod Repairs, or send your rod to us. 


The Geo. Tritch Hardware Co. 


1022 17th St., Denver, Colo. 

















so EXT uM WW ue LDED_ 4 | 
———= SS &§ 
——SSSSS ae BUILD Own, BT STEEL BOAT 
———— o 4 SAVE % COST 
Highest Award at St. Louis Worlds Fair. From patternsand instructions, work easy, material furnished. 
Adopted by Governments of U.S., Canada and Also completed boats. Send for free catalogue and prices. 
England; 15 models to select from. Catalog free. F.H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 215 Perry St., ALBION, MICH. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio. 











eS NO CATALOGS FISHIN G TACKLE] 
ee AUL E. STEUCK 1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 


All Kinds of REPAIRING 
Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


A Splendid Combination of Sights for Target or Hunting Purposes 
Se fa 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT 7 Se. 
BRACED BLADE 
AND BASE = ONE PIECE, 


Price, $1.25 Price, 1.50 Price, $1.25 _ 


A Flat Top Sporting Rear Sight With Eight Combinations of Notches with plenty of adjustment for elevation. Wi’) 
either a Triple Bead Front Sight having a Gold, Ivory or Black Bead at your will—instantly changed, or an “Idea'’ 
“Gold” Bead that cannot catch in scabbard or brush. 

The shooting season will soon be here, equip early and practice a little before taking your hunt. You will be surpris: 
how clear and distinct you can see several of the combinations only obtainable with King’s sights. 


Cy fine See ie D. W. KING, Box 1531, Denver, Colo., U.S. A 














(z= 8 os) hdr 
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A Strike < nee 
pg ee 7a Fishing Tackle 
your flies in perfect condition with , 


3-in-One Oil ates | y Deal direct with 
i 


A famous fisherman says, ‘‘Every Angler i the manufacturer 

should carry 3-in-One in bis kit ** 3-in-One E V4 We have always set an inflexible 
makes reels run right, prevents rust on standard for the Edward vom Hofe 
steel rods, prevents cracking of gane or bam- Tackle. Each article must represent 
boo rods and makes silk or the maximum value at its price. May we suggest 
linen lines stronger. Also . that you will have cause to congratulate yourself if 
keeps ‘dry flies” dry. you will call at our Tackle Salesrooms and ;urchase 


(t, FREE—Booklet and sam- your fishing outfit. If too far away to call, 
4, ple of 3-in-One, Then on Send postal for a copy of our 178-page Catalog. 





sav = Edward vom Hofe & Company 
NewYork i 107 Fulton Street New York City 














THE RECORD OF THE SEASON WITH 
Pepper’s Roman NEVER LOSE A FISH 
Spider Bass and THE 


. BEST 
Pickerel Bait € 6 ) i. f FISH HOOK 
Sold ON EARTH 


Patent i = 

; ed. Has luminous Everywhere i Sea, Lake and River 
eet, and very attractive in sa Fishing. No losing bait 
the water, as it dives, wrig- . BAT Sy nor coming home without 
gles, dips and swims, and is ° , your largest fish. No breaking 
the most lifelike bait ever invented. Bass Size 60c and Pickerel 75c = ate ft loose ortearing out. It is simple 
ea / Lh and strong being a Lever, the 
Pepper’s Floating Trout Flies | |& ne Cee 
are the most lifelike fly ever placed on the American market. I want every you would any common bait ho weep 
os —— - - oe a ever invented. The fishermen will find that you will lose very few fish. Made in 4 sizes. No. 8, 10; 1-0 
who have them wi you 80. n- 15e each; 3-0, 20¢ each; 5-0, 25¢ each. Send $1.00 for two of each 

sational hit. A perfect imitation—HAS size. Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


THE RECORD. 
ane Ghat acs Gedie deethh tnd Manufactured by THE CREER MFC. CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


get as catalog. 

JOSEPH E. PEPPER 
Rome New York 
Patent Applied for. Maker of 


Largest Line of Trout and Bass Specialties in the Country 


Fishing Tackle 
Since 1861— 


Our good Tackle will 


SS red losses to | he 
iidutils. We know haw to make tt | ON YOUR morencicis 


right and we do make it right. No All makes, Indian, Reading Stand- 


ard, Thor, Yale, Excelsior, singles, 


} matter how expert tf may be your ink eels tome GORae aoe 
a must depend largely upon the Every machine guaranteed. 

ou you use. before you buy a Motorcycle. 

Send a postal for a INVESTIGATE THIS Our machines are rebuilt 

yd phoeeebont by expert mechanics. Every part made 


of our New Catalog * erfect. Thoroughly tested before shipping. Abso- 
Our policy is as always—money back if you like. * tely Guaranteed. Will give as good or better service 


r than machin 
7 MARSTERS, 51 Court St, Brooklyn, N. Y. City BARGAINS 122 «" these: INDIAN Powerplus, elec- 


—_ “ tric equipped, new, at $235; aot ae 
speed, 15-h. p., twin, equipped, at $210; HARLEY 
FREE -6 MONTHS--INVESTING FOR PROFIT DAVIDSON twin, 3-speed, equipped, at $165; READ- 
a monthly Guide to Money Making. ING STANDARD, 2-speed, equipped, at $115; Late 
Teli. how $100 grows pt ens to get richer quickly DAVIDSON single, 2h b ot 908: yet 1 clagie EXCEL- 
SIOR, fine order, at $35. Eve one of them guaranteed 
H.. BARBER, Pub. 496, 32 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO Saisaemipderasriten Meike coupon below hor Genie 


% = a om TEAROFF- MAIL @ @ a 


RacineWis THE WESTERN sei co. 
ENVER, COLO. 


¢ 157 Hayutin Bldg., 
Without obligation send me your Bi. list of bargain 
E Motorcycles, every machine guaranteed by you. 






































peed, lightness and beautiful finish combined -samaeets beeen 

the highest degree. Write for free catalog showing ES ee 
e many distinctive features of the Racinewts. 

tacine Boat Company, Dept. Y . Racine, Wis. 
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a ewes 


a NE ns 
bs 7 


Ls oe Re ee ie 
e Eels, Mink and Muskrats 
Catch Fish numbers, with the New, ii 
9. Galvanized, Steel Wire 1 ‘ 


| catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Strong : 
| ble. Made inall sizes, Write for descriptive pric« 


® | Free Booklet on best bait ever discovered for attr: ing 
E-B Auto Trailer | See eS FRO, BS1G, | Bele 
UST what you want for camping Rifles — Pistols — Cartridg 
trips. Low in cost—high quality Sportsmen’s Supplies 


! 

| 

— : 

ae _-8 RT 18: 
>. 

| 


’ 
oS 


—s 





construction—hitches to any auto. Cheaper or Better 
Will carry boats, supplies and any- Send three stamps for Katalc 
thing needed for camping outfits, POWELL & CLEMENT C:). 
Write today for booklet 410 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0 


173 w sr” ee , 

3 FISHERMEN 

FINE TARGET RIFLES | pap ny a eee a. at whole: ile 
AND RIFLE BARRELS WOLVERINE FISHING TACKLE Co. 


Made to Order | P. O. Drawer No. 494, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


Reboring Rifles and Shotguns 
also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for 
Indoor N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing. MORRIS CANO ES 


Send for free catalogue describing the 
A. W. PETERSON, finest canoe built. 


successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, GUNMAKERS B. N. MORRIS, Inc., 422 State St., VEAZIE, ME. | 


Rear Bldg. 1415 LAWRENCE ST., DENVER, COLO. 



































Expert Gunsmith and 


|E V-Xej AE Fishing Rod Repairer 
nA See povnits Weeds onke 


2 aecmlat a laa LEE KNAPP, 1028 18th St., Denver Colo, 


Maine Fishin 

Shoo immanent fat BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
OO enn te tae With Hounds, My Specialty 

and heel. Leather inner-sole. One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 

Price $2.85 delivered on Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 


appeorel.. Sens tee enaiee, SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
L. L. BEAN West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 


Froopert, wonine SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 


| 
ay HNN LTA 
M. L. FOSS 


Fishing and Camping 
Saddle and Pack Horse Trips ssnin aunipaetacencae = DENVER, COLO. 


Through Wind River, Jackson Hole, Yellowstone M a chinist s’ Suppli e 5 


National Park. Experienced Park Guides. Special 
STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZ«, 
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side trips through hidden trails of the Absaroka Mts. 
—a wonderland of Forest and Lakes where Elk, 
Moose, Mt. Sheep and Bear still roam and streams 


swarm with trout. Trout season opens April I. 
Fishing unrivaled in America. Wonderful scenery. 
All modern accommodations at Amoreiti Lodge. 
Write today for beautiful booklet giving complete 
information. Address Dept. B. 


_ AMORETTI LODGE, Dubois, Wyoming 


M0 00 
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ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the abo.» 

in round, square and hexagon rods; rou! | 

and square tubing, and in sheets of vario. ; 

widths. Ourstock of Screws, Nuts, Bolt 

Washers, and pas, is the largest in ti 
est. 

















dver 
ON 


RDE!. as we 


ements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 
No advertisement inserted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY 
cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts 
tach number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received 


in this depart- 
by the list 


preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers, we require that you 


as references the names of two reputable persons with your 
s read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all 


OUTDOOR 
over 


advertisement. 


merica, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 

“3 «of Berry, 'Ky., offer for sale setters 
f and pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum hounds, 
varmint and rabbit hounds, bear and lion 
hounds; also Airedale terriers. All dogs 
shipped on thirty days trial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sixty-page 
highly illustrated, instructive, and interesting 
cataloguefor tencentsinstampsorcoin. 3-tf. 





QUALITY AIREDALES—Another grand litter of 
ten whelped March lith. Seven males. Sired 
by a 65-lb. son of Imp. Ch. Kindale Crack, out 
of a 55-lb. bitch by Imp. Annahuac Vandal. 
Pedigree contains many champions, such as Ch. 
Rebound Oorang, Midland Royal, Watland’s 
Marvel, Briar’s Masterpiece, etc. Pups. well- 
marked, big-boned; hunting, fighting stock. 
Males, $20; females, $15. Also two good females 
same breeding, August litter, $20 each. C. P. 
grown, Magdalena, New Mexico. 5-1t 





NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish wolfhounds, 

English bloodhounds, Russian wolfhounds, 
American foxhounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon 
and varmint. All trained. Shipped on trial. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Pur- 
chaser to decide. Fifty-page highly-illustrated 
“ng x, 6c stamp. Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- 
on, Ky. 4-tf 


THE PALMER AIREDALES 


FOR SALE-—Standard-bred (registered) 

puppies, from the best of big game hunting 

parentage in America. Price $15 each. 

Write (4-6) 
R. M. PALMER, 

Seattle, Wash. 








VYTAIN VIEW Airedales are workingin the 
ie country from Alaska to Mexico and de- 
ng the goods. Bred in the heart of the 
es from trained working stock, they are 
for size, gameness and reliability. Tups, 
s in whelp and trained dogs for sale. 
tain View Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 





SALE—Pure breed Airedale dog one year 
A good watch dog, and trained to drive 
and hogs. Has also hunted rabbits and 

on, Very fond of children. Price $25. If 

ested write‘ to O. L. Taylor, Glen Haven, 
5-1t 





LISH FIELD BEAGLE PUPPIES—Beauties, 
veeks, pedigreed stock. Have 5 only. Lack 
ities for their care. Must sell. Price rea- 
ble, G. A. Shuey, State College, Pa. 5-1t 





SALE—One three-year-old Stag Hound and 
* one-year-old Russian Wolf Hound. Good 
te dogs and very fast; $75 for the pair. L 
\Imirall, Sedalia, Colo. §-1t 








DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. A hundred 
to pick from. Guaranteed as represented. 

DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c+) 
2919 Forest STREET, DENVER, COLo. 











| THE HOMESTEAD 


| days’ 


| SIXTY-MINUTE WORM 
guaranteed to expel all worms from dogs in 





KENNELS, GREENWOOD, 

MISS., have for sale trained hounds for all 
purposes—fox and cat, wolf and deer, ’coon and 
opossum, squirrel and rabbit hounds. Young 
dogs and puppies. Trained dogs sent on fifteen 
trial. Ten cents for illustrated catalog 
5-6t 





REMEDY—Positively 


60 minutes, Prepaid, 8 doses, 50c; 18, $1.00; 50, 
$2.00; 100, $3.50 Chemical Products Co., Box 
1523, Minneapolis, Minn. 12-6t 





WOLF, FOX, ’COON AND RABBIT hounds large 

and small. Game dogs of all kinds. Also 
English Beagles. Send stamp and tell your 
wants. Yellow Creek Kennels, St. Catharine, 
Mo. 12-6t 





SPANIELS—Importer, breeder 

and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine cur- 
ly-coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters 
and trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cali- 
fornia. 5-1t 


sestin POINTERS 


Puppies, Broken Dogs and 
Brood Bitches, by Champion 
Comanche Frank, Fishel’s 
Frank and Champion Nich- 
olas R, Champion Arnand 
Ham. Printed list free. 
Write for your copy. 5-tf. 


U.R. FISHEL, Hope, Ind. 
Box CO. 


IRISH WATER 








HIGHEST-CLASS PUPPIES from Imported Eng- 

lish Cocker Spaniels, $10 and up. Matrons in 
whelp, $25 and up. Eligible. Obo Cocker Ken- 
nels, Box 1703, Denver, Colo. 5-tf 





FOR SALE—’Coon hound pup, Redbone strain; 
dogs $10; bitches $8. Paul C, Boldnan, 416 
N. Broadway, Rochester, Minn. 5-1t 





FOR SALE—Pair of six months old coyotes, 
tame and gentle; or trade for wolf hound 
R. G. Spitzer, R. R. 1, Box 7, Limon, Colo. 5-1t 








FOR SALE. Coonhound, $40; two rabbit hounds 
none better, $15 each. Ten days’ trial. Jacob 
Denika, 13 Seeley St., Paterson, N. J §-1t 








AIREDALE PUPPIES OF QUALITY—Pure bred 
choice stock—registered and pedigreed. Males 
f females $15. T. A. Bloomer, Scottville, 


$25 
Mich. 5-2t 





MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES. Big, husky 

pups from big, hardy hunters of royal breed- 
ing. Every pup guaranteed. Ozone Kennels, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 5-1t 


AIREDALES—A few high class pups, 

months old, Will be priced right for im 
ate sale. Pedigreed stock. D. H. Anderson 
aluma, Calif. 





FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and p 

pups and dogs, spaniels and retrievers. 
stamps for lists. Thoroughbred Kennels 
lantic, Iowa. 





AIREDALE PUPS—from true sporting parents, 

I guarantee breeding, safe delivery and sat- 
isfaction. Prices reasonable, Dr. Deacon, Wil- 
lows, Calif. §-1t 


MANGE, ECZEMA, ear canker, goitre, cur: 
no charge. Write for particulars, descr! 

= trouble. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Spr': 
rk. 1 





FOR 
Males, 
qua, Wis. 


SALE—Litter of Regs. Airedale 
$12; females, $6. F. W. 


pups. 
Aikins, Viro- 
5-1t 


CHESAPEAKES FOR SALE—Get a strain that 
has been tried out. We can supply your 
wants. Dr. Otto Nielson, Ephraim, Utah. 5-ét 





REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS—Pup- 
pies and grown dogs. Greensward Kennels, 
Fredonia, Kans. 8-12t 





tter 
olis, 
5-l1t 


WANTED—Stud 
bitch registered. 
Wyoming. 


service for English S§& 
Hosea Hantz, Thermop 











RESORTS, GUIDES, HOTELS, ETC. 








NOTE—No advertisements will be published under this heading except of such concerns and individuais as can be recommended to our readers by this magazins 








Sheep photographed wild on White River, Alaska 


HUNTING BIG GAME IN ALASKA 
For Sheep, Moose and Caribou, Goat and Bear 


Three to four days to the head waters of the 
White River, where sheep, moose and caribou 
are most plentiful. For particulars write to 
Capt. J. P. Hubrick, guide, or (4-8t) 


W. W. HARVEY & CO., General Outfitters 
McCARTHY, ALASKA 


Inc., 














BIG GAME HUNTING, trout fishing, sightseeing 

and camping trips by pack trains in the heart 
of the Montana Rockies . The Allan Ranch is a 
delightful place to spend your vacation; tour- 
ing mountains on all sides of ranch. Write for 
information. Ralph Allan, Guide and Outfitter, 
Gilman, Mont. 5-6t 


PINE BAR RANCH 


Summer Resort in the Ruckies, 6,000 ft. In the beautiful North Fork of 
the Popo Agie (Poposia) River, 12 miles from Lander, Wyoming. Bung- 
alow cabins, tent houses, well equipped. Large main building, lounging 
bungalow, baths. Excellent meals, good service. Finest of trout fishing, 
lake and stream. Good saddle horses and expert guides. Hunting parties 
after elk, deer, sheep and bear a specialty. Write for booklet. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN RESORT . 

Address Managers John W. Erhart and L. 
LANDER, WYOMING 








. Hoffner 
(5-1t) 














BIG GAME HUNTERS. Shot guaranteed: Moose, 
caribou and bear. For information and refer- 
ences write J. Van Shaik, Loos, B. C. 3-9t 





FOR MOOSE, 
hunting in Caribou Mountains 
Renshaw, McBride, B, C, 


CARIBOU, goat ‘and grizzly pase 


write 


§-8t 








BIG GAME HUNTING 
FISHING, RECREATION 
YELLOWSTONE PARK TRIPS 


I am prepared to guide and outfit parties of either ladies or gentlemen 
I specialize on family parties. My 26 years experience in Jackson Hole 
makes it possible to fy ga satisfaction. Plenty of Elk, Deer, Sheep 

r Bear. Rates on application. (4-tf) 
JAS. S. SIMPSON, Registered Guide, Jackson, Jackson Hole, Wyo. 














KLUANE, YUKON TERR. The greatest big 

game country in America, Moose, osburn, 
caribou, white sheep, goats and grizzly bear. 
Guaranteed. Can give good recommendations 
from big game hunters. Jack Haydon, Kluane, 
Yukon Terr., Canada, 8-12t 


THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH COLUM- 

BIA and Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, 
deer, goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown 
bear. Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or small parties conducted. P. C. Peter- 
son, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 











1882 ___CECILJ. HUNTINGTON 1917 


| | Pa Ranch, Cody, Wyo. 


| 


| Hunter and Guide. Hunting, fishing 
and Park Tours. Elk, bear, deer, and 
sheep. Bear hunting, spring and fail. 
Shots ‘at Bull Elk guaranteed. 


Best of references. (5-'f) 














TRAPPER’S LAKE ELK LODGE (Sam Hir 

place). Under new management. Ideal f 
ing. Beautiful scenery. Best accommodati: 
Furnished cabins. Saddle horses. Good mo 
tain roads for eutomobiles. Write Whitne; 
Offerle, Meeker, Colo. 4 


SPRING BEAR HUNTINS 


Camping, Hunting and Fishing in and around Jasper P: *k, 
Alta. Big HornSheep, Goat, Caribou and Moosein season. ‘ ‘t) 


J. WESTERN WARNER, HINTON, ALTA., CAN, 














" ' wrest wa 





BEA R HUNTING ae oc, oe 


GO ATS September 
and October 
All other game September to November 
Take 
For terms, particulars and reference address 


FIVE MILE RANCH, P. O. Dixie, IDAHO 
Guarantee shots at BEAR, April and May; and GOATS, Sept. and Oct. (5-1t) 


DR. WILL B. SHORE, Big Game Hunter and 
Outfitter. Yellowstone Park camping tours. 





> Rear hunting in spring. Moose, elk, sheep and 


ember ist to November 15th. Ad- 


deer from Se 
yoming. 3-tf 


dress, Cody, 


SPEND YOUR VACATION at “Spencer’s Wig- 
wam Ranch” near Cody, Wyoming. Good fish- 
ing; mountain sheep, deer, elk and bear hunt- 
ing. Address I. C. Spencer, Ishawooa, Wyo. 5-3t 


BIG GAME HUNTING. Sheep, moose, caribou, 

goat, grizzlies; in central British Columbia, by 
pack train, Joe LaSalle, guide, outfitter; Hazel- 
ton, B. C. $-4t 














ARMS. 





ir celebrated Salmon River hunting trip by boat a | 
distance of 300 miles. Shooting and hunting entire distance. | 


SAVAGE .250-3000, A-1 condition, sling strap 

and swivels, Lyman’s 1-A peep, No. 6 rear, 
No. 5 front and factory sights: two boxes fac- 
tory cartridges; $30, A. A. Field, Fillmore, N. Y. 





.22 CAL. RIFLE BARRELS bored to 5/16 in. 

plugged with nickel steel, bored and rifled 
to .22 cal., price $4.75. Diller & Moser, 24 S. 
Perry St., Dayton, Ohio. §-1t 





FOR SALE—New Luger Revolver, perfect, 9 

mm. Extra magazine, 25 imported cartridges, 
$16. W. H. Templeton, 428 Hunter St., Warren 
Ohio. 5-1t 





FOR SALE—.250-3000 Savage, new, never used, 
: $20. .80 Remington automatic, new, never used. 
$20. A. Pohl, 235 Meldrum, Detroit, Mich. 5-I1t 





WANTED—State date 
price Hausler, 528 
Ore. 5-1t 


SPRINGFIELD RIFLE 
bought. condition and 
Washington St., Portland, 





GUNS RESTOCKED, choked or engraved. John 
W. Harrison, Grass Creek, Ind. §-1t 








ANTIQUE FIREARMS. 

BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE ll sorts old-time and 
modern firearms. Stephen Van _ Rensselaer. 

Antiques, 805 Madison Ave... New York, 1-12t 








YES—1 WILL TRADE GUNS WITH YOU 


Also buy for cashanything you may have for sale. Always 
have Mausers, automatics and fine double guns—besides 
lots of revolvers and automatic pistols and a few fine old 
relicson hand. Send 2c stamp for completelist. Remember: 
I stand half the express charges. (5-tf) 


R. F. MINER 
No. 2 PRINCETON COURT, 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 











FOR SALE—Savage .22 Hi-Power, new, sole 

leather case, Lyman wind gauge, rear peep 
sight, 40 cartridges, $27.50. Remington .22 
pump, octagon barrel, new, Maxim Silencer, $14. 
Savage .803 Featherweight, new, 30 cartridges, 
$22. Stevens .22 target pistol, good condition, 





$5. Savage .303 take-down, good condition, 40 | 


cartridges, $15 Troy L, Puckett, Winchester, 


Indiana. . 5-1t | 





FOR SALE—.401 Winchester autoloading rifle; | 
hand made cheek-piece stock, Lyman receiver | 


sight and gold bead front sight. Genuine hand- 
made sole leather case for same. 
for $45. A.A. Felt, 130 2nd St. N. W., Mason City, 


Iowa. 5-1t 





I MANUFACTURE THE BEST 

rifle sights, rifle cleaners, gun oil, 

fine celluloid covered (Pyrolin 

Ivory) cleaning rods and water- 

‘ee P boot grease made. My sights 
will improve your shooting, my 

, cleaning rods, oil and cleaning 
imp'ements will prolong the accurate life of any gun barrel; 
and ny boot grease is WATERPROOF. Catalog free from 
. your dealer, or (2-tf) 


Cc. ‘Vv, DUBOIS, Box 955, TACOMA, WASH. 


Cost $60; sel) | 





BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


FISH FOR STOCKING LAKES and STREAMS 
BASS, CRAPPIE AND OTHER FISH 


Write at once for our prices. (4-3t) 


BENKELMAN FISHERIES, BENKELMAN, NEBR. 


LIVE WILD DECOYS—Wild Mallards raised in 

old Wisconsin at $1.50 each. Eggs during 
April‘and May at $1.50 per dozen. E. G,. Show- 
ers, Onalaska, Wis. 5-1t 











ODORLESS SKUNKS and opossums for breed- 
ing; bred females now ready. Send for prices. 
Howard H. Moyer, Blooming Glen, Pa. 4-2t 


VERY LARGE LIVE MALE MOUNTAIN LION 
FOR SALE—In perfect condition. Steve Elk- 
ins, Mancos, Colo. $-tf 


PHEASANTS—H, W. Myers, Olympia, betemee > 
Ge; RR. Vv. D. 1. 3-tf 














BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 





A NEW AIREDALE BOOK—The Modern Alre- 

dale, by W. J. Phillips. The best book yet 
published on the Airedale; 162 pages, nearly 100 
illustrations. Price $1,25, postpaid. C. W. But- 
tles, Sunny Slope Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 3-tf 


PAMPHLET ENLARGED showing how to re- 

move scentsacs from skunks without’ spilling 
scent; and how to build pens fencing breed and 
feed them; all for 25 cents. Howard H. Moyer, 
Blooming Glen, Pa. 4-2t 








. SALE—One Krag carbine, new, $17; one 
5 Remington automatic rifle with leather 
*, perfect condition, $27.00, Picture, 
nds,” $5. 

Shepherd Stove Co., Roanoke, Va. 


Y, SELL OR TRADE—Firearms suitable for 
collection. Old gun books or catalogs. Fine 
‘ echloading or percussion target weapons. 
4 ( for red stamp. P,. L. Johnson, 6011 Broad 
St Pittsburg, Pa. 5-1t 





“The | 


Set .303 Savage reloading — | 
5-1t | 





| 


Book telling all, 50 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
5-3t 


BREED MINK for profit. 
cents. George F. Norton, 





HOMESTEADS AND LANDS. 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY; seven acres fruit, poul- 

try, fur farm; river frontage; Ozarks; $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 
North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 4-3t 














IS HE CRAZY?—The owner of a plantation in 

Mississippi is giving away a few five-acre 
tracts. The only condition is that figs be 
planted. The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You can secure 
five acres and an interest in the factory by 
writing Eubank Farms Co., 1200 Keystone, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. They will plant and care for your 
trees for $6 per month, Your profit should be 
$1000 per year. Some think this man is crazy 
for giving away such valuable land, but there 
may be method in his madness, 2-4t 


FOR SALE—Exceptionally large bull élk he id; 

perfectly mounted; 12 points with spreac of 
over 60 inches, Largest and most massive }f ad 
in the Dominion of Canada. I will sell this h ad 
very reasonable, oe the class of had 
it is, and will ship anywhere in the Un ‘ed 
States; on approval; duty free. This head m ist 


be seen to be appreciated. A cut of the hea: is 
shown on page 476 of the November, 1916, num- 
Please are me if 

. L. Felt, Fin¢ 


ber of this magazine. 
desire any further particulars, 
later, Sask., Canada, 








HOMESTEADS AND ACREAGE in the best 

hunting, fishing and trappingi locations in the 
West. Advance fee $2.00 for prepared map and 
information. Eugene S. Baton, Locator and 
Guide, Randon, Oregon 2-6t 








PICTURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, POST CARDS. 


ROLL FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c. Printing post- 
cards, 3c each. 8x10 enlargements 25c. 17 yrs. 
experience. Give me a trial. You will be 
pleased, F. C. Hoyt, Sac City, Ia. 4-3t 


JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 25c, post- 
paid. (No landscapes.) Address O. K. Pub. Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 














STAMPS, COINS, CURIOS. 


$2.00 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Coins 
dated before 1895. Keep allold money and send 
TEN cents for our New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, size 4x7. You may have acoin — a large premium. 
Get Posted at On (5-2t) 


CLARKE COIN CO., Box 139, Le Roy, N. Y. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrated 
catalog and a showy shell mailed for 10c. J. 
H. Holmes, Clearwater, Florida. 1-tf 














TAXIDERMY. 


WANTED, TAXIDERMIST, conscientious work- 

man; state age, experience, etc. Sample or 
photographs of your work required, Jonas Bros., 
Denver, Colo. 5-1t 








BUFFALO HORNS for sale at a bargain in the 
rough just as they were picked up off the 
— Small, 50c; medium, 75c; large $1 per 
pair. 
2; belts, $2.50 each. Jonas Bros., Denver Colo. 
5-1t 


SKINS, SPECIMENS, FOR SALE—Nice, large 

skins of the following animals for rug-mak- 
ing, at $2.50 each: Bobcat, Coyote and Badger. 
Specimens as follows: Fox squirrels, horned 
frogs and chaparrals, Frogs mounted, others 
unmounted, at $2.00 each. Other Texas speci- 
mens. Let me know what you want. I do 
mounting and rugmaking. Hubert A. McCarley, 
Taxidermist, Mathis, Texas. 5-1t 








WANTED—Two experienced taxidermists for all 

round custom work. Reference required. Al- 
bert E. Colburn, 806 South Broadway, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 4-2t 


FOR SALE—Some very fine lion and black bear 

rugs, full and half head; killed this winter; 
fur, prime: cheap if taken at once. C. M. Car- 
son, 1023 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 9-tf-c 


NEWLY MOUNTED ELK AND DEER HEADS— 

Bear rugs; animals, birds and bird skins, for 
sale at reasonable prices, Will ship on approval. 
Price lists on request. TT. Loew. Taxidermist. 
Colville, Wash. 3-4t 








Rattlesnake ‘watch fobs, $1. 35; hat bands, . 





PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS for deer, mo 
elk and bison, all the special sizes and sty'es. 
Open mouth heads for rug, work a speciait: : 
Where you send in a set of teeth and war 
papier mache form made for bear, wolf, coycte, 
fox, wildcat, etc., we can put them up for you 
very reasonable in a custom way, with waxed 
mouth and waxed tongue which look natural 
and perfect. We buy all kinds of small animal 
teeth. Get our new illustrated circular. Papier 
Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 5-1t 





GLASS (mires: For Birds and Animals 


coy em 
EYE S aa og 66 Tein FRER. Write 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











FIELD AND MARINE, DAY OR NIGHT 

GLASSES—3X, $6.00; 4X, $10.00; 5X, $12.00; 
X, $15.00; 8X, $20.00. Prism Binoculars: Bausch 
& Lomb, Warner & Swasey, Weiss. 6X, 8X, 1(X, 
12X. Monoculars, Telescopes, Telescope Gun 
Sights: Winchester, Malcolm, Stevens. 3X to 
20X. Maxim Silencers. Send two red stamps 
for descriptive circular. Exchange for useful 
articles. For sale or exchange: Premo camera, 
34%X4%, special lens, films or plates, $20.00 
History of the World, 32 Vols., $20.00. Lantern 
slide projector, 110 Volts, $18.00. Oliver visible 
typewriter No. 5, $49.00. State what you have, 
and what you want. LaRoy H. Zehrbach, Dept. 
O-L-4, Leipsic, Ohio. ; 5-1t 





PATENT YOUR IDEAS—$39, 000 offered for cer- 

tain inventions. Books, “How to Obtain a 
“Patent,” and “What to Invent,” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Manufacturers constantly writing us for pat- 
ents we have obtained. We advertise your pa't- 
ent for sale at our expense. Etsablished 2) 
years. Address Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent 
Attorneys. 937 F St.. Washington, D, c. 3-3 


THE RIGHT TO KEEP AND CARRY ARMS! 
Help to maintain that Constitutional right | 
joining the Patriotic Order “United Sons «! 
America.” Recruiting Officers get good pay an‘! 
quick promotion. We want you now! Send $! 
for Membership, Button, Application Blanksar 
Supplies. Address Commander in Chief, Mou: 
Vernon, Missouri. 5-1 


OUR BUSINESS IS to take your raw furs an 

complete them into fashionable furs for }: 
dies. We make coats, robes, gloves and mitter 
for men. Do all kinds of tanning. Send for ou 
circular today. W. W. Weaver, Custom Tan 
ner, Reading, Mich. 5-1 


CAMERA—5x7 Premo with film pack adapte 
and metal tripod. For sale cheap. Eugen 
Parsons, 1155 W. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 7-t 


YOU SHOULD HAVE our Rug Circular on hand 
Send for it today. W. W. Weaver, Custom Tan- 
ner, Reading, Mich. 5-1: 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 
Miscellaneous—Continued. 





F¢ ) JOKE BOOK, big song book and Fiji Isl- 
newspaper, 10c each, or the three for 25c. 
Ca oo joke sneeze powder, dozen bottles, $1; 
yes pocket bank check protecter, 50c; full line 
th: rical hair goods. Send bc for catalog. Ad- 
dre s Perey S. Ewing, Decatur, Il. 3-tf 
EC EMA, PSORIASIS, cancer, goitre, tetter, old 
sores, catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, stiff joints, piles; cured or no 
th.rge. Write for particulars and free sample. 
lcxema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 12-121 
SEASHELLS—Select pound box twenty-five 
ents. Two-pound box with unbleached coral 
fifty cents, Delivered. Send coin or money 
order. Sarasota Seashell Co., Sarasota, Fla. 5-it 
FOR SALE—$35 VIOLIN, $25. $30 large size 
Milo Triplex Barbell, can be weighted to 235 
lbs., $20; or what have you for exchange? H. W. 
Colebank, Farmington, Mich, - 














C ASH paid for butterflies, insects. Some $1 

to$7each. Easy work. Even two boys 
earned good money with mother’s help and my pictures, 
descriptions, price list, and simple instructions on pain- 
lessly killing, ete. Send 2e stamp at once for prospectus. 


SINCLAIR, Box 244, D22, LOS ANGELES, CAL. (6-1) 





W ANTED—BY MAN AND WIFE—Position on 
ranch, or as assistant in guide work. Also 
town property to trade for land. George Mc- 
Clenahan, Hitchcock, Okla. 5-1t 
FOR SALE—Bison, elk, bighorn, deerheads, 
antlers, scalps, robes, fur-skins. Indian curios, 
n ninewes specimens. Price list. Montana Arm- 
, Bozeman, Mont. 4-3t 

















STICKS 
TO 
THE 
RIBS 


Yes sir! One can of this wholesome, appetiz- 
ing, ready-cooked canned food.is a big meal 
for two hungry men when fishing, hunting 
or trapping, or anywhere in the great out- 
doors—good out of the can cold— better hot. 


—for that hungry feeling = 


FULL:MEAL Bm 


Solid Food, Easy to Carry, Always Handy 


This combination of fresh 
beef, selected vegetables and 
seasoning fills the bill and can 
be used in many ways—baked, 
sandwiches, stew, soup. Recipes 
on the label. 

Your grocer will supply. If 
not, send us his name and your 
address, enclosing 25c for full 
sized can, parcel post, prepaid. 


The Haserot Canneries Co. 
Bi Dept. P, Cleveland, Ohio 




















, ISH LINE LASTS twice as long if treated with 

Protectoe, Write for special offer to help in- 
troduce. Mullen Laboratory, 3853 D St. Louis 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 5-1t 


FOR SALE—$18—6-power, 12-o0z. binocular, like 
new, case, $12. Trautwine’s Engineer’s Hand 
Book, $2. M. lL. Chilson, Santa Fé, New Mexico. 
5-1t 








SHERMAN—Are you particular about your 
flies and leaders? Write for particulars. 
rank D, Cardinal, Box 276, Leadville, Colo. 

§-1t 





THOUSAND BEST INDIAN BASKETS; price 


free. Gilham, Highland Springs, Calif. 12-12t 











BOCK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 
H. CLAY GLOVER,.V. S. 





118 West 31st St., N. Y. 


For soldiers, sportsmen, motor- 
ists, campers, the individual— 




















IF YOUR DOG IS SICK 
Remember 


ENTS CONDITION PILLS 


25 ——— Me for sick, unthrifty 
By mail or at druggists, 50c. 
BOOK on DISEASES FOR STAMP 











Newburgh, N.Y. —THE DENT CO..-Toronto, Can. 


Outfit Unpacked 


“Wear-Ever’” 


Aluminum Cooking Outfit 


—light, convenient to pack and carry, 
practical and durable—is just thething. 


The Kit consists of six seam- 
less pieces that fit compactly 
into a khaki carrying case with 
adjustable shoulder strap. Pack- 
ed, the outfit, although stamped 
from thick specially - hardened 
sheet aluminum, weighs only 27 
ounces. Postpaid, price (to be 
refunded if you are not satisfied) 
$2.50. Order today—“Wear-Ever” 
Cooking Outfit No. 1016—from your 

Outfit Packed Sporting Goods Store or 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dept. V, New Kensington, Pa. 
Catalog illustrating larger outfits will be sent on request 


























“Ship Your Oars—We’ll Motor Upstream” 


When you’ve bn to work up power and speed to buck.the 
tide, oars won’thelp you. Straining your back and your 
temper to make camp against time is needless when an 


ARROW 4-H P. Detachable 


will speed you anywhere as fast as you like. Double your boating 
pleasure by putting your rowboat in the motor class. 


Absorb these featurés of the new Arrow 2-Cylinder Motor: 


One gallon of gasoline is enough to run your boat steadily for 
four — Compare this with the operating expense of the average 
motor t 


The 2-cylinder construction practically eliminates vibration and 
The gives your boat the steadiness of a big yacht. 


New 1917 The new Arrow Tilting Device permits your boat to pass over 
Model obstacles and to beach easily. 
Arrow 

Detachable 











? 


We have purchased from the Waterman Motor Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, the entire interests in their line of Inboard engines and 


THE WATERMAN 


PORTO 


3 H. P. DETACHABLE 


means “‘automobile’’ speed control. You can get any speed you want, 
forward or reverse. You can control your engine through the 
carburetor, the high-tension fly-wheel magneto, the variable spark, 
the reversible propeller. 


You can steer from any part of the boat. You can dock without 
stopping your engine. 








CANOES BECOME POWER-BOATS WITH 
A LITTLE WATERMAN 


K-ENGINE 


This motor will strengthen your canoe and make it ride steadier. Also 
suitable for any small boat. 

We shall continue to build the well- known Model A-4 Special 4 H. P. 
for heavier boats. 

You can’t go wrong on‘ any of our motors, because every one of them is 
guaranteed unconditionally against defects in construction or materials. 











ARROW MOTOR & MACHINE CoO. 


30 Church Street, NEW YORK : FACTORY: Newark, New Jersey 
FOREIGN OFFICE: 47 Broadway, New York; J. E. Sitterly, Foreign Sales Manager 
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Prices 


Cole-Springfield Four-Door Toursedan 
Four Passenger Cole-Springfield Tourcoupe 
Seven Passenger Cole Eight Touring Car 
Four Passenger Cole Eight Roadster 

Prices f. 0. b. factory 


Subject to change without notice. 





SOONAN 
\ MH 
N 


A 
DDC aQQy 


A New Standard Far in the Lead 


_ The Cole Eight is motor car efficiency 
itself. ' 

For gas, oil and tire economy, for power, 
for tremendous flexibility in ‘“‘high,’’ for 
absence of vibration, for quick pick-up, for 
smooth action, for silence, the Cole Eight 
has established entirely new standards. 

All of our efforts are concentrated on 
this one chassis. 

Every ounce of our energy has been ex- 
erted tomake the Cole Eight a pronounced 
value among American Motor Cars. 


COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


And how well we have succeeded is indi- 
cated by a demand for the car—a demand 
that has made necessary a comprehensive 
enlargement of our plant—the employ- 
ing of hundreds of additional men—the 
installing of quantities of new machinery 

an increase of 200% in our originally 
calculated production for the year. 

Andon the Cole Eight chassis you may 
have an almost unlimited choice of bodies. 

Our dealers will gladly demonstrate 
any Cole Eight Model. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 

















shaving soaps 


—creams for instance. Soap 
and Glycerine are the two 
essentials in shaving cream— 
the first to make a lather, the 
second to take up and hold 
water to keep the lather moist. 


Both Soap and Glycerine sink 
in water —andashavingcream 


which floats is "fluffed up" 
with air. 


Try the Sinking Test 


Drop half an inch of Colgate’s Shav- 
ing Cream in a glass of water— it 
sinks. It has its full money's worth 
of soap and glycerine. 


Try the same with any other shav- 
ing cream. If it foats—it is "fluffed 
up" with air. 

Besides its full money value, Col- 
gate’s gives a most luxurious shave 
and needs no "rubbing in" with the 
fingers. 


SHAVING STICK 


Colgate’s “Handy Grip” com- 
bines economy, convenience, 
speed and comfort better than 
any other shaving preparation. 


We couldn’t improve the soap © 
—so in each detail of economy 
and convenience we improved 
. the box to make it worthy of 
\. its contents. 


Economy—No Waste 


—for the last of the 

soap unscrews from the 

grip' and can be stuck 

to the top of the next Unscrew 
the stub 

stick.’ This gives a fifth 

to a sixth more usable 

soap than in other con- 

tainers. An economy— 

and a new feature. 


Greater Security Sich 2 onthe 


: P new stick 
—no coming apart in 
your traveling case— 
one turn of the screw— 


thread locks the box. 


This, too, is new.' 


Less Cost 


—for the “Handy Grip” 
box can be refilled with 
“filler sticks” at a lower 
price. This also is new.‘ 


COLGATE & CO., New Yor 








